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“ By: @ thorough. knowledge: of | 
the: fatnral laws which govern the 
4 yperations of digestion ¢nd- nutri- 
tiou,‘and by: a careful: application: of 
the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided, our 
breakfast tables’ with ‘a deliektely- 
flavoured Beverage whith: maysave 
os/tanny heavy: dedtors’ bills” 

Phe Cteil Service Gazette. 
9. Epps's Cocoa is also iprepared, with 
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Cemple Bar Advertiser, 2,10. 


To ADVERTISERS. —All cmmenientions respecting Aateianis and Bills to i: forwarded, by the 
20th of the month, to Mr. Rarcirre, Advertisement Contractor, 7 George Yard, Lombard St. » £.C. 


ELEGANT NEW YEARS’ GIFTS. 
PERSONAL BEAUTY,—* The HAIR, the TEETH, and the COMPLEXION 


are the three essential points of a handsome personal appearance; hence the preservation is of primary impor- 
tance to all. ‘he toilet requisites prepared by Messrs. ROWLAND and SONS not only preserve but enhance the 
attraction of these irresistible charms of youth and beauty. The ‘MACASSAR’ strengthens and improves the hair ; 
the ‘ODONTO’ preserves and be autifies the teeth; and ‘the *KALYDOR’ imparts brilliancy and clearness to the 
complexion. ‘The merits of these preparations are too well known to require any eulogy from us as to their special 
excellences. No lady’s toilet should be without Messrs. Rowlands’ invaluable specifics. "—Le Follet. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 


The high and universal reputation of these articles induces some Shopkeepers to offer spurious imitations under the 
lure of being cheap. It is highly necessary on purchasing to see that the word “ ROWLANDs'” is on the wrapper of 
each, and their signature, in RED ink, “A. ROWLAND & SONS.” 


The genuine Articles are sold by respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 
J 2 } : 


HEDGES & BUTLER 


SOLICIT ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Pure Claret . 143,, 188., 208., 248., 308., and 36s. a doz. | Pale and Golden Sherry, 248., 30s., 36s., and 42s. per doz. 

Claret of choice growths, 42s., 48s., 60s., and 728. | Choice Dessert Sherry . . 48s., 608., and 72s. 

White Bordeaux . . 24s., 308., 3 iS. . Port,from first-class shippers 248., 30s., 368.,and 428. 

Burgundy . . « « 248., 368., 28 i ss Rare Old Port . . . 48s., 60s., 72s., and 84s. 

Chablis . . - 248., 308., 

Hock and Moselle o « 248., 30s., 36s., pene 428, 

Choice Hock 60s., 728., S48., tO 1208. 45 A large assortmont of Wines in Octaves, Quarts, Hogs- 

Champagne (spark ling and ary) ° heads, Butts, and Pipes, always in scantling, in brilliant 
» 488., 60s., and 66s. ° condition. 


Fine Old Pale Brandy, 48s., 60s., 72s., and 843, per doz. 
On receipt of a Post Office Order, or reference, any quantity, with a List of all other Wines and 
Liqueurs, will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, Regent St., London; and 30, King’s Road, Brighton, 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLY. 
MODERATOR LAMPS AND LAMPS FOR INDIA, 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. All Articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street, 
Established 1807. 


'FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH 


THE BEST ARTICLES 














& FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 


CATALOGUES OF CUTLERY, ELECTRO-PLATER, LAMPS, BATHS, STOVES, 
RANGES, FENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, IRON BEDSTEADS, COPPBR, AND TAN GOODS, 
ETC, EFC., GRATIS AND POST FRER, 


ESTABLISHED 1700. 


DEANE & Go, + «wo ww. st LONDON BRIDGE. 
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TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER, 
POPULAR SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


- Misunderstood. By einai See tes Fourth Thousand. 


. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer’s Historical Characters. 
- The Bentley Ballads: « Selection from Bentley's Miscellany; including Ballads 


and Legends by Dr. Mactny, Father Prout, SaMuEL Lover, ALBERT SmiTH, THE IRISH Warner Drinker 
LoncFrE.iew, &c. 


. Dr. M‘Causland’s Adam and the Adamite. Plates. 

- Guizot’s Life of Oliver Cromwell. With Two Portraits. 

- Mignet’s Life of Mary, Queen of Scots- Two Portraits. 

- Volcanoes and Earthquakes. By MM. Zurcuar and MarGotte With 63 


Illustrations. 


. A Sister’s Story. (Le Récit dune Sour.) By} Mrs. Aveustus CravEN. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY 


GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


LADIES Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the weather at this Season, will 


immediately, on the application of this celebrated Preparation, experience its extraordinarily genial qualities, It 
produces and sustains 


GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


Removes Freckles, ‘I'an, and Redness; and promotes healthy action, ‘softness, and elasticity of the Skin; and is recom- 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. Its soothing and restorative qualities ure 
unrivalled. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Price, half-pints, 2s. 9d.; pints, 4s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. 6d, 











FURNITURE, CARPETS, AND BEDDING, 


Carriage-free to any part of the Kingdom, 80 per cent. less than any other House. 


See our Illustrated Catalogue, containing 500 elaborate Designs, drawn from our extensive Stock, with Estimates for 
completely furnishing Houses of any Class. ‘This most unique Guide forwarded gratis and post-free on application. 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO. completely furnish 


A FOURB-ROOMED HOUSE, USEFULLY ...crccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce ° 
A Stx-roomepD House ee 

An E1cut-roomep HovusE eee 
A TeweROOMED HOUSE, ELEGANTLY .0ccccccccccccccccccccccccoce Srecccececcs 
AND A FOURTEEN-ROOMED HOUSE, LUXURIOUSLY .....sccceeseece eoeccccccccoce 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., Cabinet-Makers, Upholsterers, and Bedding Manufacturers, 73 and 75 Bromptod 
Road, Knightsbridge, London, hitherto known as 22 and 23 Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge. 
Established A.D. 1810. 


SUCCESSFUL AND POPULAR REMEDY 


The Medical Profession recommend the use of MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE 
in cases of Indigestion. Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s. 6d. by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124, Southampton Row, Russell 
Square, London. 








Gives instant re- 
lief. 


Effects permanent 
cure. 


Forms a stopping. 3 “INSTANT CURE 


Saves the Tooth. 
; en a on ae el em i eta, it {00 , : 
iy TOOTH-ACHE 


Chemists, ls. 14d. 
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TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and 
anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the 
circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 
And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, ‘Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
From Lorp Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 

“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and has found 
it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect 
that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the onLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.""—See Lancet, 1st December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pase Woop stated that Dr. J. Co.tis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say. had 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, each, None is genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore Manvracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 








All Good Cooks and Housewives Use 


SYMINGTON’S 
PATENT PREPARED PEA FLOUR. 


r is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires no 


boiling, and rapidly makes a Tureen of rich Soup. In Packets, 1d., 
8 2d., 4d., and 6d.; or Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d., or 3s. each. 


GROATS and BARLEY, in Tins, 6d. and 1s. each. 


SCOTCH OATMEAL, in Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d.; 28-lb. 


> Tins and Barrels. Sold Everywkere. 


Patentees and Manufacturers, W. SYMINGTON & Co, 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 





HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS are never at fault in successfully 

disposing of skin diseases, scrofulous sores, and scorbutic affections, In all hereditary diseases, these excellent 
remedies may be relied upon, and by their means the most delicate may become strong, the foulest blood may gradually 
be changed into the purest fluid. 





Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm. 
___ and relieving violent fits of coughing. _ FOR RELAXED THROATS. 


MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, ASTRINGENT LOZENGES, 


Senasaendica dian. FROM THE RED GUM OF THE EUCALYPTUS ROSTRATA 


Of Western Australia. Dose, 1 to 4 Lozenges. 
Prepared by P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Prepared by P. & P. W. SQUIRE, 


Chemists on the establishment in ordinary to the Queen. Chemists on the establishment in ordinary to th 
i s y to the Queen 
Chemists in Ordinary to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Chemists in Ordinary to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


277, OXFORD STREET. 277, OXFORD STREET. 






































PRICE PER BOTTLE, S SOS 
— CRAY) 
€ SH cneMig3k 
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8” OBSERVE THE LABEL AS ABOVE AFFIXED TO EACH BOTTLE, ALSO THAT EACH LOZENGE BEARS THE NAME OF * SQUIRE.” 

















TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. ° 





GEORGE RICHARDSON & CO., 
CENTRAL CHAMBERS, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


Manufacturers of, and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in, Model Steam Engines, Magic 

Lanterns and Slides, Metallic Screw and Paddle Steamers and Sailing Yachts, Telescopes, 

Microscopes, Opera Glasses, Stereoscopes and Slides, Globes, Mathematical Instruments, 

Barometers, Thermometers, Spectacles, Eye and Reading Glasses, Field and Marine 

Glasses, Model Telegraphs, Electric Lights, Tool Chests, Croquet, all the New In and 
Out-Door Games, Waier Colour Paints, &c., &c. 


For full particulars of above and hundreds of other Articles, see Illustrated Catalogue, 112 pages, 
sent post free on receipt of 4d. in Stamps. 


nee 
TELESCOPES—tThe Lord Brougham Telescope.— 
The late Lord Brougham thought so highly of this ‘lele- 
scope that he gave G. R. & Co. permission to call it as above. 
It will distinguish the time by a church clock five miles, 
and a flag-staif ten miles, landscapes thirty miles off, and 
will define the Satellites of Jupiter, and the phases of 
Venus, &c, This extraordinarily cheap and powerful glass 
is of the best make, and possesses Achromatic Lenses, and 
is equal to a Telescope that costs £5. Price 7/6 each, or 
carriage free, 8/6 each, For about twenty-five other 
. = == varieties, ranging in price up to 84/, see Catalogue, which 

rN contains full description of the above. 

=F =~ - 

SAWS OS MICROSCOPES—The NewMicroscope. —This highly 
1 BOAT iS 
a ~ 





finished Instrument is warranted to show the animalcula 

in water, eels in paste, 4c. magnifying some hundreds of 

times. It is mounted on a Brass Stand, and has a com- 

pound body, with Achromatic Lenses, Test Objects, Fo: EE ——— 

ceps, and spare Glasses for mounting objects, &c. In a —— z 
polished mahogany case, complete, price 7/6 each, or carriage free, 8/6 each. For about twenty other varieties, ranging in price to 63/, see 
Catalogue, which contains full description of the above. 


The Illustrated Catalogue—G. R. & Co., have published a Catalogue of 112 pages, illustrated with 14 full-paged engravings of 
Steam Engines, 8 Lithographed Drawings, beautifully printed in colours, of Screw and Paddle Steamers and Sailing Yachts, and about 20 
views of Magic Lanterns and Slides, describing upwards of 1,500 varieties of Slides, embracing every subject ; also full particulars of all the 
above-namai, and many other articles; with numerous TESTIMONIALS, Sent post-free on receipt of 4d. in stamps. 


NN LAMPLOUGH'S 


PY RETIC SALINE 


By the simple addition of water, makes a most delightful invigorating vitalizing Drink, that gives instant 
relief in Headaches or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints. 
The various diseases arising from climatic causes, Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, 
breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are CURED AND FREQUENTLY PRE- 
VENTED BY ITS USE, 

‘It will cure the worst form of ordinary or Sick Headache in ten minutes.’ 

Dr, Prout characterised its discovery as ‘ unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.’ 
The late Dr, TURLEY states in a letter ‘ that in the worst cases of Scarlet and Typhus Fevers he found it 
in his experience and family to act as a specific, no other medicine being required,’ 
To be obtained from most Chemists, and the Sole Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn, 
London, in bottles at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 118., and 21s, 


EIDER-DOWN CORSETS—PATENTED. 


ARM, Light, Soft, and Elegant. Support and add grace to the figure. Prevent 


chills and preserve health. Maintain agreeable warmth and comfort. 


Patentees:—W. THOMAS and BROTHERS, Cheapside, London. 
May be ordered of any respectable Draper or Milliner in Town or Country. 


International Exhibition, 1862—Prize Medal. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEASURING 


BAILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS, 
Which improve the figure and give support to the back 
and abdominal muscles. 


Send the Circumferences at A, B, and O. 
The Depth from A to CO. 


Elastic Stockings, Knee Caps, &c., of a superior description. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
418, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
DEFORMITY AND SURGICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS 
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TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER, 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


—eoO 








THE LIFE OF VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the Right Honble, Sir 
Henry Lyrron Butwer, G.C.B., M.P. 2 vols., 8vo., 308,, with fine Portrait. 


THE RECOVERY OF JERUSALEM. 


An Account of the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. By Captain 
Wison, R.E., and Captain Warrey, R.E, With an Introductory Chapter by Dean 
SranLey. Demy 8vo., with 50 Illustrations. 21s. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE REV. RICHARD HARRIS 
BARHAM,, (Author of the “Ingoldsby Legends.”) Including his Unpublished 


Poetical Miscellanies. By his Son. 2 vols., large crown 8vo., with Portrait. 2Is, 





TRAVELS IN THE AIR. 


A Popular Account of Balloon Voyages and Veutures: with Recent Attempts to Accom- 
plish the Navigation of the Air. By J. GuaisueEn, of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich 
Royal 8vo., with 132 Illustrations. 25s, 


LONDON: ITS CELEBRATED CHARACTERS AND PLACES. 


From 1413 to 1869. By J. Heneace Jesse, Author of “The Life of George the Third,” 
“Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &., &. 3 vols., large crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
[Just ready. 











A LIFE OF ADVENTURE. 


An Autobiography. By Colonel Orro Corvin, 3 vols., crown Svo. 31s, 6d. 





CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM 


WICKHAM to the Barris Government, from 1794. Including Original Letters 
of the Archduke Charles, Louis X VIII., Charles X., Duc d’Enghien, George Canning, 
Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and Field-Marshal Suwarrow. Edited by his 
Grandson, Witt1am Wickuam. 2 vols., 8vo., with Portraits of the Right Hon. William 
Wickham and Field-Marshal Suwarrow from Original Pictures, 30s, 





THE MARVELS OF THE HEAVENS. 


From the French of Frammarion. By Mrs. Lockyer, Translator of “ The Heavens,” 
Crown 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 5s. 





THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 


By Professor Ernest Curtivs. Translated by A. M. Warp, M.A, Vol. III 
Demy 8vo. 18s. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE HEAVENS. 


An Illustrated Handbook of Popular Astronomy, By Amepee GurmLtemin. Edited by 
J. Norman Lockyer. F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo., with 200 Illustrations. 10s, 6d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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6 TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER, 


GREAT WESTERN HOTEL 


(Snow Hill Station.) 


BIRMINGHAM. 


gc One of the most elegant, comfortable, and 
economical Hotels in the three kingdoms,.”—TZhe Field, 
July 31, 1869. 















LENT FOR THE EVENING. 


MAGIC LANTERNS AND DISSOLVING VIEWS, 


Also SLIDES for the same, with or without Apparatus. 
Catalogues of more than Two Thousand Stides free by post on receipt of one stamp. 


EK. G. WOOD, Optician, &c., 
74, CH EBAPSIDE, DONDOYN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


APPARATUS for EXHIBITION by OIL LIGHT and the OXY-HYDROGEN LIGHT, | 


Catalogues free by post on receipt of stamp. 


THE SURPLICE SHIRT, 


Six for 45s., 51s. 
COLOURED FRENCH CAMBRICS, Six for 51s. 


Sarata Gauze Cotton Shirting, 


Quite a new Fabric for Gentlemeu’s Shirts, being 
soft, durable, absorbing, and does not shrink. 
Outfits for India, China, & the Colonies 


Outfit Price Lists and Self-measurement Cards 
sent on application. 
























JOHN SAMPSON & CO. 
Shirt Tailors, 

180, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


JOHN RICHARD WACE & Co. 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


GROCERIES, ITALIAN GOODS§, 


AND HOUSEHOLD STORES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT THE SAME PRICES AS THE 


CIVIL SERVICE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY, | 
With these additional advantages, that they do not require a Subscription, and will deliver the 


Goods by their own Carts on the day following the receipt of the Order, which must be 
accompanied by Cash. Forrign WAREHOUSE :— 
45 & 46, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W, 
Oountry Orders receive immediate attention. 
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TEMPLE BAR. 


JANUARY 1871. 


CONTENTS. 


ART. PAGE 
I. Ovuent WE To Visir Her? A Novet. By Mrs. Epwarpss, 
Auvtuor or * ArcHiE Lovett,” &c. n ‘ ° . 141 
CHAPTER V. Mrs. CRosBIE REMEMBERS THERE ARE RULES. 
es VI. Youne RAwpDon GAINS HIS FREEDOM. 
i VIL. Tur “ GRANDE DucHEssE” WALTZES. 


II. How I came out ofr Paris1n A BAtLoon . ‘ ‘ . 166 
III. Witp Justice. By MM. Ercxkmann-CuHaTrRIAN . - » 180 


IV. Lire aT VERSAILLES . ‘ ; ‘ é ‘ - 195 
V. A Woman’s Scream . ‘ ‘. . - r ‘ . 206 
VI. HistoricaL DunNDREARYS . ‘ : . : . 215 


VII. A Guostty Nieut at BALLysLAucuTer. By JoHN SHEEHAN 227 
VIII. His Broruer’s Keeper. By tue Avruor or “ Cur Aprirt,” 
&e. A , : ‘ : ‘ ; : . ae 
CuarTteR XIII. For Berrer ror WorRsE. 


i XIV. Rosry’s Love AFFAIR. 
XV. Sars! 
IX. Love Gurrs ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 249 


X. Tue Lanpiorp or “ Tae Sun.” By Witiram GILBERT, 
AuTuor oF “ Sairtey Haut Asyium,” ‘ De Prorunpis,” 
&e. ‘ F P ° ‘. , . . ° - 256 
CHaPteR XXII. Tue Porsvit. 
“ XXIII. Branpon’s Escape. 
XI. 31st | OF December, 1870 , ‘ P ‘ ; ‘ - 280 








THE LIFE OF * INGOLDSBY.” 








Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols., large crown 8vo., 21s, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF THE 


REV. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM, 


Author ef the “ Ingoldsby Legends.” Including his 
UNPUBLISHED POETICAL MISCELLANIES. 
BY His SON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 














NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
1st, All communications for this Magazine must be addressed to the EDITOR of TEMPLE 
Bar, 8, New Burlington Street, London, W. 
2nd. To insure the return of articles ‘that may prove ineligible, postage stamps must in 
every case accompany them, 
3rd, All MSS. must bear the author’s name and address, legibly written, and the MS, should 
be on one side of the paper only, 


ag the above rules are complied with, the Editor will not return contributors’ rejected 
articles, 





LONDON: 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
NEW YORK: WILLMER AND ROGERS, 
The right of publishing translations of Articles in this Magazine is reserved. 

















' TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER, 


IRISH POPLINS. 


O'REILLY, DUNNE, AND CO, 
30, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN, 


IRISH POPLIN MANUFACTURERS TO 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
C. a 


“TROUSSEAU OF H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE.—We have just had the privilege of inspecting some of the 

“‘ pieces manufactured for Her Majesty by the old-established firm of O'Reilly, Dunne, and Co., of College Green, 

* Dublin, who also supplied H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. Amongst these magnificent fabrics is a beautiful piece of 

‘ watered white poplin, which, doubtless, will occupy a conspicuous place at the bridal ceremonial of our young and 
“ amiable Princess.’’—Court Journal, 12th November, 1870. 


Patterns, including all the newest shades, sent post free. Parcels delivered carriage paid. 


IRISH POPLINS. 














When Robert Burns apostrophized a Haggis as the “ great 
Chieftain of the Pudding Race” he had no idea that a rival 
would rise up in this century to push it from its place. English 
Plum Pudding had asserted its claim to pre-eminence, and there 
are not a few consumers of the good 
things of life who still preferred “ York- 
shire,” “Dumpling,” “ Tasty,” and 
|“ Batter.” But at length a competitor 
|rushed into the field, who, with the 
audacity of a Napoleon, overturned all 
the ancient dynasties and placed itself 
@ upon the Pudding Throne. The i 
J gredients of the great Corsican con- 
queror were genius, promptitude, military science, but the 
materials which made up the more peaceful invader and ruling 
power in the gastronomic realm were simply milk, extract of 
lemon, and Ranp’s Sea Moss Farinr.— For Blanc Mange,; 
Custards, Puddings, &c., nothing can equal the Sza Moss Farne. | 











Order a Shilling Packet of your Grocer or Chemist. 





NOTICE.—KINAHAN’S LL. WHISKY DEPOT. 


KINAHAN & Co. have REMOVED to their new and spacious premises, No. 64, GREAT TITCEH: 
FIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, leading from Margaret Street, Regent Street, and Market Street, 
Oxford Street. 


KINAHAN’S LL. WHISEKY.—This famous and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


n quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 

Can be obtained all over the kingdom, in the well-known sealed and labelled bottles, or in bond tot 
exportation at the London Docks, Wholesale Agents to Messrs, Bass, Guinness, and Younger, and Dealers 
in Foreign Wines and Spirits, , 
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Ought we to Visit Her? 
A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, Avtuor or “Arcntn LOVELL,” ETC. 


Cuaptrer V. 
MRS. CROSBIE REMEMBERS THERE ATE RULES. 


— the first smart of disappointment has passed Emma Marsland, 

I must say, behaves herself as well as the burning, the in- 
tolerable humiliation of her position permits. She crimsons with 
very shame, she moves away as far as she can move from the con- 
tagion of Jane’s blue-and-white muslin, she looks as though she 
would fain sink into the earth and be hidden from the sight of men. 
But she is decently civil. 

“T have heard . . . I mean I know Mr. Francis Theobald’s name 
well. We shall soon be near neighbours I hope—that is to say the 
Miss Theobalds are old acquaintance of mamma’s.” 

Jane interprets aright every stammering word, every shifting 
expression of Miss Marsland’s face, and smiles maliciously, not offering 
to help her by a syllable. 

“Tt must be getting late, almost time for me to be going,” says 
Emma, after a minute’s uncomfortable silence.” 

“Oh, won’t you stay to hear the next tune?” Jane asks this in 
the most innocent voice imaginable. “I thought you wanted to see 
another of Blossy’s dances :” 

Even as she gpeaks the band begins to play again, unconscious 
Blossy to dance. What must Emma do? After extolling at one 
minute the ravishing graces of the infant Czartoriska, how, under 
what possible pretext, can she turn her back upon the infant Theobald 
and her mother at the next! She stays on. By the help of care- 
fully-chosen monosyllables, of ambiguous generalities, even keeps up 
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a show of conversation with her newly-made friend. The band plays 
mercifully loud ; the crowd is thick; and Emma is just beginning to 
hope that she may slip away with no worse mischief established than 
a bowing acquaintance, which may, or may not, be kept up hereafter 
in Chalkshire, when lo! not a dozen paces away, appears the sheen 
of an olive-green dress that Emma recognises but too quickly, and 
Mrs. Crosbie and Rawdon draw near. 

It would be hard to describe Mrs. Crosbie’s face on seeing Miss 
Marsland thus familiarly seated at the Princess's side. No mere 
vulgar satisfaction, but a tempered, awe-struck serenity overspreads 
her comely features, an expression that seems to say, “ J recognised 
your Highness’s birth and breeding at a glance. Your Highness, 
guided by a like beautiful reciprocity of sentiment, has been drawn 
towards me and mine.” ‘Though it is as proud a moment as she has 
experienced in her life, Mrs. Crosbie does not forget—no, not even in 
approaching a Princess with nineteen quarterings to her shield— 
that she is a Hervey! one of that race who, while other families 
boast of counting back their poor thousand years or so, did themselves, 
according to the Hervey legend, exactly a thousand years ago “leave 
off counting.” And her dignified step, her eye, her whole demeanour 
are worthy of the occasion. 

“ Now for the tug of war,” thinks her Highness, apprised by Emma 
that the lady in olive-green is Mrs. Crosbie. “'Thank heaven she is 
not alone though!” And obeying instinct rather than reason, Jane’s 
April-blue eyes direct a shaft at young Rawdon that does its work 
but too quickly and too effectually on the spot. 

Emma looks more and more foolish, Mrs. Crosbie more conscious ; 
Rawdon taking off his hat very low, looks at Jane: Jane, whatever 
she may feel, maintains a quiet countenance; Blossy goes on with 
her pirouetting; the sun who, as we know, has a republican trick of 
shining on visited and non-visited people alike, slants down his golden 
benisons upon them all. 

Emma is the first to speak. “Mamma,” rising, and thereby 
putting herself so much nearer the means of flight, “did you ever 
see a little child dance so well? And she’s only three, and can talk 
in I don’t know how many languages already.” Mrs. Crosbie’s face 
bespeaks an almost vencrating appreciation of Blossy’s surprising 
talents. “Her mamma has been telling me about her.” Without 
daring to mention names, Emma here goes through a misty panto- 
mime of introduction, upon which Mrs. Crosbie bows very low, and 
Jane, not rising, bows likewise, Rawdon in the background, meanwhile, 
standing stiff, his hat between his bands, in an attitude of attention. 
“Her mamma has been telling me about her. She is only three 
years old, and—and I have heard her say good morning in English 
and French and German.” 
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All this Emma hurries out in little spasmodic jerks, and in a voice 
very unlike her natural one. It is plain, Mrs. Crosbie sees, quite 
plain, that the dear child is dazed by the proximity, delicious but 
unwonted, of greatness. Let jer voice, hei demeanour show that a 
Hervey, even in speaking to a princess as nearly allied with royalty 
as the Princess Czartoriska herself, can feel that she is but addressing 
a fellow creature and a peer ! 

“Your Highness is, I trust, like ourselves, visiting this charming 
retreat for pleasure, not because your Highness’s state of health 
requires the renovating agency of the springs ?” 

This with eyes downcast, and a reverential air of interest as to 
the reply delightful to witness. 

Crimson with shame, Emma would fain interfere, but the words 
die on her lips. A look of blankest amazement, followed, an instant 
later, by one of dawning intelligence, crosses Jane’s face. 

“T am perfectly well—thanks,” she answers coolly; “and I’m 
thankful to say never tasted a mouthful of any of their atrocious 
mineral waters in my life.” 

The perfect English vernacular, a certain comical expression in the 
Princess's blue eyes, bring Rawdon Crosbie by a rapid intuition to 
the truth, or to so much of the truth as that this blooming English 
girl of nineteen is not the Princess Czartoriska. But Mrs. Crosbie 
remains in outer darkness still, and having now abundance of rope at 
her command, does further entangle herself and enenid the horrors 
of the situation i in this wise: 

“We had the pleasure of seeing your Saha this afternoon.” 
Some gesture, fancied surely, on the part of Jane, here seems to invite 
Mrs. Crosbie to fill the place vacated by Emma, and down Mrs. 
Crosbie sits. ‘ We were in the courtyard of the Hotel Belleyue——” 

Jane gives another glance at Rawdon, which says “I remember.” 

“In the courtyard of the hotel, when your Highness passed out. 
As my daughter and your charming baby have made acquaintance— 
might we, might we be permitted, living under the same roof, to pay 
our respects ?” 

“You are extremely good, I’m sure,” says Jane, as Mrs. Crosbie 
pauses, 

“ And I shall have the honour of bringing my husband. Rawdon” 
(Mrs. Crosbie waives her hand to Rawdon to approach), “let me have 
the honour of presenting my son, an officer in our English artillery, 
to the Princess Czartoriska.” 

“The Princess Czartoriska!” cries Jane, the key to the riddle, the 
motive to the whole farce laid bare by that one word. “The Princess 
Czartoriska!”’ And then such a burst of laughter as rings forth from 
her lips! Well-bred women I am sure never laugh like Jane Theobald, 
But Jane is not well bred; and to laugh when she is amused comes 
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just as naturally to her healthy spirit as to eat when she is hungered, 
or to drink when she is athirst. 

“T, a princess? I! Oh, I see it all now. And the Princess 
Czartoriska! Why, she’s forty, and she paints, and she’s got the 
gout!” Each fresh announcement accompanied by such renewed 
peals of langhter as cause not a few of the nearer spectators to turn 
round and gaze, open-eyed, at the manners of “ these Englishwomen.” 

“ And—and I am to understand ——” stammers Mrs. Crosbie. 

“Mamma, it’s all my stupidity!” Emma exclaims, trying hard to 
steady her voice. “I suppose I could not have said the name dis- 
tinctly. This lady is—is”—oh, with a wrench she has to bring it 
out,—“ is Mrs. Francis Theobald.” 

For once in her life Mrs. Crosbie forgets her own dignity—the 
dignity of the Hervey blood—everything. She turns green; she 
jumps up to her feet, speechless. 

Rawdon comes forward with a vast deal more eagerness than he 
displayed towards “ her Highness” a minute since. “ Mistake or not, 
mother,” he says, with emphasis, “the accident is a fortunate one, 
inasmuch as it brings us acquainted with Mrs. Theobald.” And as 
he speaks the obstinate expression his mother knows only too well 
comes round his lips. 

“ Yes, I was saying—I was remarking to Mrs. Theobald, that we 
shall be near neighbours soon,” begins Emma, faintly. 

But now Mrs. Crosbie, the momentary weakness of panic over, 
proves herself at once equal to the occasion, and true to the principles 
upon which every action of her life is based. “ Emma, my dear,” 
she interrupts, in the silkiest, best-contained tone, “ you really should 
be more careful in these foreign places. A mistake of the kind has 
often entailed the most em-bar-rassing results. To this lady,” icily 
regarding not Jane’s eyes but the exact centre of her forehead, “ to 
this lady we owe, I am sure, every apology for our inadvertence.” 

And quietly passing her hand within Emma’s arm, Mrs. Crosbie 
bows condescendingly towards Jane, as much as to say she will over- 
look that young person’s impertinence in having been mistaken for a 
princess, and prepares to move away. 

Up flushes the hot blood over Rawdon Crosbie’s face. Before he 
can collect his temper enough to speak, however, Blossy, seeing that 
the owner of the “ pitty zings ” is going, has complicated the position by 
rushing to Emma, throwing her little arms round the heiress’s knees, 
and holding up her face to be kissed. 

And then Jane feels that the time has arrived for her to throw 
down the gauntlet of defiance, too, and enter the lists. “ Blossy, 
my pet,” and she rises, and, though her limbs tremble under her 
with indignation, walks, very calm and self-possessed, towards the 
child, “give back the little fish this lady lent you to play with.” 
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“Oh no—oh, please!” stammers Emma, her own not ungenerous 
heart, and Rawdon’s face, and Blossy’s uplifted arms, all pleading on 
one side ; the warning pressure of Mrs. Crosbie’s fingers on the other. 
“II meant the little girl to keep it as her own if you don't 
mind.” 

“Give it back at once, child,” repeats Jane, sternly. 

“Me not!” cries Blossy, hugging what she feels to be her own 
legitimate possession to her breast, and setting her teeth tight. “ Me 
dot mine fiss.” 

Upon this Jane, stooping, lays her hand over the resolute tiny 
fingers with force, and straightway rises to heaven such a shriek as I 
trust few small children save Blossy Theobald have the power to send 
forth. A shriek not of terror, not of weakness, but defiance; the 
veritablest war-cry that ever issued from a pair of coral baby lips. 
Forward rushes the Belgian nurse, ready for battle, then comes 
another ery, and another, and then down falls Blossy prone, the fish 
beneath her in the dust, a passion-tossed heap of white embroidery, 
vigorously kicking legs, and dishevelled golden curls. 

People begin to turn round more and more; they stare at Jane, at 
Rawdon, at, every member of the group. 

“Pray do not let this painful scene be prolonged,” remarks Mrs. 
Crosbie, who it must be confessed stands now on vantage ground ; 
“Emma, my dear, I really must request of you to accompany me.’ 
And with victorious dignity radiating from every fold of her olive- 
green dress, away Mrs. Crosbie walks, Emma Marsland at her side. 

So Rawdon is left alone with Mrs. Theobald. The blood runs 
tingling through his veins with shame; shame for his mother, for 
himself, for the very name of Crosbie and all belonging to it. He 
glances at Mrs. Theobald, and sees that the colour has died down on 
her cheeks; something not very unlike tears are in her eyes as she 
stands and looks alter the retreating forms of the enemy. Poor 
Jane! The heat, the excitement of the fray are over now, and she is 
feeling keenly, scorchingly (as even Bohemian women can feel some 
things) this slight that has been newly offered to her by the hands of 
her “ sisters.” 

He advances, more humbly than he would have done had Jane 
been an empress, and falters out some lame and impotent excuse for 
his mother’s conduct. ‘The stiffness of English manners—living a 
good deal out of the world—the pleasure his father and he will feel in 
welcoming Mr. and Mrs. Theobald as neighbours.” . These words, 
and others like unto them, fall indistinctly on Jane’s ear, and she knows 
that one friend, at least, will await her in Chalkshire if she choose, 
Shall she accept the proffered olive branch, or stand upon her own 
dignity ? 

She hesitates, and Rawdon Crosbie speaks again. “If you are 
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going back towards the Bellevue, perhaps you will let me walk with 
you, Mrs. Theobald ? Please do !” 

And Jane’s determination is taken; the more quickly in that she 
can discern how Mrs. Crosbie and Emma, under pretence of sitting 
down, are watching her movements from a distance. If war is to be 
waged against her, on a grand and aggressive scale, by the ladies of 
Chalkshire, why should she not enrol every husband, brother, and son, 
willing to enter the lists, for her own poor little guerilla system of 
defence ! 

“But what will your mamma say, Mr. Crosbie? In these foreign 
places, you know, one can’t be too careful. What will your mamma 
and Miss Marsland say to this fresh inadvertence ?” 

“Miss Marsland is excessively kind-hearted,” says Rawdon, quickly. 
“You mustn’t judge of Emma by any of the old-fashioned opinions 
my mother imposes upon her. Emmy never, voluntarily, committed 
an unamiable action in her life.” 

“« Emmy’ talked to me for five whole minutes,” says Jane, demurely. 
“And after knowing, too, that I wasn’t the Princess Czartoriska! 
She also presented a silver fish with green eyes to my daughter. I 
have every reason to be grateful to Miss Marsland.” 

At the word “fish” Blossy uplifts her head, and seeing that her 
mother smiles, and that the ladies are gone, jumps to her feet, the 
nurse indiscriminately dusting hair, face, legs, arms, and embroidery 
with a corner of her apron. 

“Me dot mine fiss!” she remarks, with triumph to Jane, the 
moment the process is over. 

“Yes, miss, as you've always ‘dot’ your own way in everything,” 
answers Jane. Then taking her little daughter in her arms, as 
mammas of the upper classes are never seen to take their children in 
public, walks back towards the Bellevue; young Rawdon (thinking 
the faces of mother and child the fairest his eyes have ever rested 
upon) in attendance. 

“You see, my dear Emma?” Mrs. Crosbie remarks, in the dim 
perspective of the avenue. ‘“ You see ?” 

“Yes, I do see, and I’m very sorry I ever spoke to her,” says 
Emma, with perfect sincerity. “I dare say, mamma,” but her voice 
trembles somewhat, “I dare say Rawdon is trying to be civil to make 
up for the slight we showed her.” 

Mrs. Crosbie langhs, a quiet, lady-like little laugh, and yet it falls like 
lead on Emma's heart. ‘ You are always amiable and unselfish, but 
you are very unversed in the world’s ways, Emma,—very. What can 
a person like Mrs. Theobald expect, what can she ever have met with, 
from ladies, but slights 2” 

“Oh, mamma!” 


“Your ignorance of evil does you credit, my dear child, still Emma 
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—and remember I speak to you exactly as though you were my own 
daughter—nothing could be more ill-advised, as matters stand now, 
than for me to permit any intercourse whatever between our house 
and the house of Francis Theobald. For you, my dear girl, I do not 
dread, your own high feminine standard of right and decorum would, 
I know, under all circumstances be your safeguard, but . . . there is 
Rawdon! If I feel warmly—if I seem to have acted a little harshly 
towards this very-painfully-placed young person, remember my 
responsibilities. There is Rawdon !” 

A choking sensation comes into Emma Marsland’s throat. Is not 
Rawdon her own especial property ? Half an hour ago did not she 
and Rawdon kiss as only lovers kiss who one day will be man and 
wife? ‘And now, to hear his mother speak of him as at the mercy of 
Mrs. Theobald—of the first pretty but doubtful woman who chooses 
to look at him with encouraging eyes! 

tawdon is not made of barley-sugar, mamma”—this she says 
with a sorrowful little failure of a laugh, “I don’t sappose he will 
quite melt away, because he happens to walk the length of the strect 
with Mrs. Theobald! Charming though she may be, you know she is 
married. Don’t let us forget the existence of Mr. Theobald and Blossy.” 

“Tf she were not married the case would be very different. If, 
with all her want of birth, yes, and with her antecedents on the stage 
and her dreadful existing relations, this young woman were Francis 
Theobald’s sister instead of Francis Theobald’s wife, I might feel my 
duty less plainly marked out before me. With all his faults, I do not 
consider Rawdon a boy to be guilty of the crime of making a low 
marriage.” 

“Then what are you afraid of, mamma,” exclaims Miss Marsland, 
hastily. “Really I can’t help thinking that you a little overrate 
Rawdon’s susceptibility ; or do you consider Mrs. Theobald’s beauty 
so transcendent that no man, not even Rawdon, can look at her and 
survive ?” 

“T don’t think Mrs. Theobald beautiful at all,’ answers Mrs. 
Crosbie. “She possesses the transient attractions of youth, and of a 
certain meretricious style r 

Oh, Mrs. Crosbie, Mrs. Crosbie! What of the graceful mien, 
the elegance, the distinction you perceived in Jane as she passed out 
from the hotel ? 

“But she belongs, by birth and by association alike, to a class of 
persons whom society rightly considers dangerous, and puts beyond 
its barriers. A class who we know, and regret, must exist. Society 
will have its opera, and opera necessitates the ballet-—but with whom 
no right-minded mother would, voluntarily, allow her young son to be 
thrown. Your own delicacy of feeling, my dear Emma, will, 1 am 
sure, make you sensible that I have said enough.” 
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But Emma is not to be silenced yet. “ Ishall do just as you choose, 
mamma dear, about my own acquaintance with Mrs. Theobald ; and I’m 
sorry, very sorry, that the acquaintance ever began. But I must say 
I consider Rawdon perfectly safe in her society ; yes, or in the society 
of the most beautiful and witty and fascinating actress in London. 
No doubt young men talk to these sorts of people differently to how 
they do to us, and—and, perhaps, find what they say more amusing !” 
Emma gives a sigh as she speaks. Far away she can see Rawdon 
and Jane slowly strolling in the direction of the Bellevue. “As long 
as we know we hold the first place in their ajfections what does it 
matter ?” 

“In these levelling days it is sometimes difficult to know who does 
hold the first place anywhere,” is Mrs. Crosbie’s answer, “ and, indeed, 
guided by our own wisdom, it would frequently be embarrassing to 
decide who should, and who should not, be admitted to our intimacy. 
Fortunately, my dear Emma, there are Rules, and, fortunately also, 
there is the conduct of those above us in station to be our guide.” 

“Those above us sometimes number very queer members among 
their ranks,” says Emma; thinking, perhaps, of some of the ultra 
well-born, ultra fast people, even in virtuous Chalkshire. 

“ Never ballet-girls,” says Mrs. Crosbie, calmly. “Never ballet- 
girls, and never persons who play the trombone in orchestras! Of 
private misconduct, my Emma, we, erring creatures of the hour, are 
not the appointed judges. Sufficient for you and me, and every one of 
us, to regulate our own conscience, and leave that of persons above us 
in station in peace.” 

And with the enunciation of this admirable Christian sentiment 
the conversation closes. 


Cuapren VI, 
YOUNG RAWDON GAINS HIS FREEDOM. 


“T smart expect to see you at the ball to-night then,” cries Jane, 
looking back over her shoulder with a friendly farewell nod to 
Rawdon; “and I promise you two round dances—that is, if the 
powers that be give you leave to come.” 

And away she trips with her child, through the courtyard of the 
hotel, Rawdon Crosbie—his heart, his eyes, full of sunlight—watching 
the airy flutter of her blue and white muslin dress till it is out of 
sight. 

The courtyard is empty now. Even Mr. Crosbie has finished his 
Times, and betaken himself elsewhere to wile away the interminable 
hours and get up an appetite for his dinner. Rawdon lights his 
cigar, takes one of the vacant chairs under the lindens, puts up his 
legs across another chair, folds his arms, and begins to muse, with 
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the delicious sense, for a quarter-of-an-hour at least, of being his own 
master. 

What a pretty woman Mrs. Theobald is! He has ‘not the faintest 
notion whether her nose is classical or celestial; whether her mouth 
is geometrically straight, or the reverse; he remembers only gene- 
ralities, the exquisite frank allurement of all that health and youth 
and freshness; remembers only that, if he.can get leave, she has 
promised to dance with him at the Casino ball to-night. 

If he can get leave! Midiculous doubt. Who should hinder him ? 
His mother—Emma? Certainly not poor Emma; indeed, more than 
likely, Emmy at the last moment may take a fancy to go to the ball 
herself. At this possibility Rawdon falls with a rush, suddenly, blankly, 
as one falls from airy heights of nothingness after inhaling the fumes 
of nitrogen gas or chloroform. He takes his cigar from his lips, 
examines its tip of burnt ash gravely, looks up at the sky, and remarks 
the circles that the swallows are making far away over head. Vaguely 
it occurs to him that the swallows are enviable. They are free agents, 
at least ; never consult parents in the matter of their affections ; never 
commit themselves, as animals endowed with the doubtful advantages 
of speech do, beforehand. 

Has he committed himself? The cigar burns dead, and he re- 
kindles it by a moment’s application to his lips, then holds it idly 
again between his fingers. Is Emma Marsland his aflianced wife or 
not? He tries honestly to remember what was said before the 
donkeys came, and his heart answers joyously, “ Nothing.” And then 
he remembers Emma’s tell-tale face of happiness, and the kiss that 
was exchanged between them, and honour and conscience cry heavily, 
“Everything.” Of course, of course he is engaged, absolutely now, 
as he has been, virtually, from the time he left off jackets, and 
Emma is the best-hearted little girl living, and he the luckiest 
of fellows. 

He returns his cigar to his mouth, smokes away steadily, and once 
more looks up at the sky. It is blue—blue like some women’s eyes. 
And jocund airs are kissing the green leaves of the lindens, and 
summer and the world are fair, and his heart is young, and he is 
going to dance with Mrs. Theobald to-night. And because a man is 
engaged, because a man is married, is no reason, when one comes to 
think of it, for not loyally making the best of every pleasant hour life 
may chance to bring within his reach. 

It is the first time Rawdon Crosbie has ever succeeded in recon- 
ciling inclination perfectly and amicably with fate. And more danger 
lurks hidden, perhaps, under the optimist philosophy than he himself 
knows of. 

The hours wear away, every minute of which brings those two 
promised waltzes nearer; the family-party meet at dinner (it is a 
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formula of Mrs. Crosbie that the “best people,” abroad, never dine 
at tables-d’-hote) but Rawdon does not muster courage enough to 
announce that he intends going to the public ball in the evening. No 
one seems in particularly lively spirits, and the conversation at table 
flags. Mr. Crosbie, duly informed in connubial solitude of the fiasco 
about the Princess, and warned by a certain expression in his wife's 
eye, touches on no subject nearer home than the present position of 
New Zealand finance. Rawdon gives answers that betray either 
culpable indifference to our colonial interests, or entire absence of 
mind, or both; Emma, embarrassed, naturally, by her own conscious- 
ness as a newly-aflianced bride, eats her food in silence. Mrs. Crosbie 
is calm and self-contained as ever, but cold as the ice on the centre of 
the table; addresses her remarks pointedly to her husband or to 
Miss Marsland, never goes within a yard of meeting Rawdon’s eye. It 
is her invariable way of manifesting displeasure towards her son; a 
way, I may add, that, from the time Rawdon was a baby, has never 
failed in putting him upon the defensive, whatever the cause of dispute 
of the moment might chance to be. 

After dinner they all betake themselves to the pleasant flower-garden 
at the back of the hotel. Mr. Crosbie walks up and down the paths, 
wondering how it is that with this Continental cooking one always 
feels lighter after dinner than before, and wishing himself back in 
Chalkshire. Mrs. Crosbie,a black lace shawl over her head, stands in 
an attitude, her chin resting on her shapely jewelled fingers, and 
watches the rising moon. Emma Marsland creeps up to Rawdon, who 
is smoking again—when does Rawdon not smoke ?—under a shady 
trellised archway at the farther corner of the garden. 

How handsome he is, thinks the heiress, gazing up at her lover's 
most unclassical sunburnt face. And what a fine broad-shouldered 
fellow! And hers—hers! stealing her fingers under his arm and 
feeling, even with its attendant cares and jealousies, what a thrilling, 
intoxicating thing love is. Emma is not romantic at ordinary times, 
but certainly at this moment she would fain be wafted off to some fairy 
isle in seas unknown with Rawdon Crosbie; no Mrs. Theobald, or 
other obnoxiously pretty woman of the unvisited classes, to interrupt 
their bliss; nightingales to lull the hours; a good cook to dress their 
four meals a day, and a pretty little rustic church to attend English 
service in on Sundays. 

“Oh Rawdon,” she whispers, and unconsciously her fingers rest 
closer on his arm. “Isn't it delightful ?” 

“Very,” answers Rawdon, promptly. The question chimes in so 
aptly with the subject he is thinking of just now! 

“Do you think, by-and-by, if mamma doesn’t mind, we might have 
another walk ?” 

“What, to-night ?” 
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“T—TI thought so. One of those little shady paths among the 
woods, only not so up-hill.” 

To a man in love, what music would such a proposal sound? But 
Rawdon is not in love, and he shirks it with an adroitness that, were 
Emma more experienced in such matters, might lead her somewhat 
inconveniently near the truth: 

“My mother would be sure to mind, my dear Emma. My mother , 
is not in too amicable a mood, it seems, already. Besides, aren't we 
very jolly as we are?” Pressing her hand to his side with a lover-like 
warmth that raises Emma to the third heaven of happiness. 

“Very jolly,” she whispers, leaning her cheek against his shoulder. 
It is dusk, Reader, and the spot where they stand is isolated. ‘Oh 
dear, in spite of all that dreadful mistake about Mrs. Theobald, what a 
day of days this has been !” 

The tone of her voice makes Rawdon Crosbie realise his position to 
the full. They are lovers, formally-affianced lovers ; and in the friendly 
flower-scented dusk, and in this close proximity (and with the prospect 
of the ball before him) the young fellow’s own heart almost begins to 
feel tender. 

“Tf it wasn’t that my mother is watching us, Emma, I should “ 

“Oh, Rawdon, please! Oh, don’t!” If it is possible, she clings a 
little closer to his side. “Oh, what do you mean ?” 

“Do you want me to tell you more plainly ?” 

After this there is a long silence. Rawdon gives stealthy glances 
at a certain brilliantly-lighted row of windows on the first floor of the 
hotel, across whose blinds flits, ever and anon, a shadow he recognises ; 
Emma, entranced, listens to the beatings of her own heart. 

“Only that I don’t want to begin by scolding,” she remarks at last, 
in her falsetto little voice, “I should certainly scold you, sir, for what 
you did this afternoon.” 

Nawdon is all contrition before he knows the nature of his offence. 
He wants sincerely to propitiate every one. He wants sincerely to 
get his leave of absence, and hurry away to dress. “Scold me, my 
dearest Emma? Why, what have I done now ?” 

“Not flirted with Mrs. Theobald, in the least,” says Emma, with 
playful emphasis. 

“Tt was with the Princess Czartoriska, my dear Emmy. My mother 
introduced me. How could I do less than accompany her Highness 
home ?” 

“Do you think her pretty? I don’t, in the least.” 

“Pretty!” repeats Rawdon, innocently. “Think whom pretty ?” 

“Oh, don’t pretend—Mrs. Theobald, of course. J don’t care for 
her face one bit.” And in saying this Emma speaks with thorough 
sincerity. Jane's is a style seldom appreciated save by the other sex. 
What women extol in each other are regular features, charms that can 
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be catalogued; men are all for charms that can be felt. Thus, a man’s 
beauty is apt to have fine shoulders, bright complexion, a sunny smile; 
while a woman admired by women can boast of an accurate nose and 
mouth, coldish eyes, and a thin waist. Rarely will you find this rule 
at fault. “She hasn’t one good feature, her nose is not straight, I 
think, and when you look close there are two marks of small-pox on 

her forehead. Still, taking her altogether, I suppose she is a woman 
’ that most people would call nice-looking ?” 

Pressed thus into a corner, Rawdon confesses that he should probably 
go with the many. Mrs. Theobald—yes, he supposed Mrs. Theobald 
is a woman nineteen persons out of twenty would call nice-looking. 

“Without being in the least handsome, really ?” persists Emma 
Marsland. 

“Very likely. The truth is,” says Rawdon, carelessly, “I was 
thinking much more of my mother’s queer behaviour than of any- 
thing else.” 

“I’m afraid mamma did seem harsh,” says Emma, “but it was 
necessary to get out of the scrape some way or another. I took 
quite a fancy to the child, and I don’t see why I should dislike Mrs. 
Theobald, if she were not such bad style, poor thing! Still, until we 
are sure whether she will be noticed in the county or not ‘ 

Emma pauses, and her lover does not attempt to help her out. The 


twilight deepens, the great white stars come out upon the violet night, 
and Rawdon is again in a fever of impatience, and Emma in Paradise, 
or as near an approach to Paradise as her constitution allows of. “I 
wonder whether mamma would mind our taking another walk?” she 
suggests after a time, her hand still resting affectionately on Rawdon’s 


” 


arm. “ We should have an hour still before ten o’clock 

“Ten oclock—by George, that reminds me!” cries Rawdon, with 
an ingenuous little start ; ‘I ought to be dressing already.” 

“ Dressing ?” 

“Dressing! White choker, lavender gloves; all the preliminary 
process of torture.” 

“Rawdon, you are going out somewhere!” ‘ 

“Only to the ball at the Casino. Didn’t I tell you this morning I 
meant to go? Stupid kind of affair, I believe, never kept up after 
midnight; still, when one is at Khome—— ” 

“And you can care for such things, you can take any pleasure in 
going to balls and parties, and me left behind !” 

Five minutes before Rawdon Crosbie was brought seriously to 
realise his position as a lover. Miss Marsland’s tone, now, makes 
him feel like a lawfully-wedded husband! And the first foretaste of 
the dual state, the first prospective beat of the wings against the 
prison bars is, I must confess, not overmuch to his taste. 

“Pleasure is a strong word, Emma. If I am not inordinately 
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bored I may be thankful. At all events,” throwing away the end of 
his cigar, “if I am to go at all, it is time for me to dress.” 

“Ts Mrs. Theobald to be there: because, if she is ” But here a 
beetle, or heavy-winged insect of some kind, blunders opportunely 
into Miss Marsland’s face, and the threat remains unspoken. She 
screams, fights, begins to run, Rawdon, with the valour of a soldier, 
and the ardour of a lover, rushing to the rescue. 

“Why Emmy, you silly little muff, what's the matter now? This 
is worse than the donkeys.” 

“It’s somewhere about me, I know it is, it’s somewhere about 
me! Qh, there’s another, the air’s full of them. I’m sure they’re 
cockchafers—I should die if I got a cockchafer into my hair!” 

Cockchafers they prove—of the large and aggressive kind peculiar 
to certain wooded districts of the Rhineland and Belgium—and 
suddenly, as at some preconcerted signal, they seem to be let loose in 
myriads upon the face of the earth. 

Mrs. Crosbie, by the light of the moon, makes dignified passes at 
them with the corner of her lace shawl; Mr. Crosbie is ducking his 
bald head and flapping them away with his handkerchief; they 
strike Rawdon on the nose; they whizz, like musket-shot, past 
Emma's affrighted ears. They are here, there, everywhere. 

“T can never stand it. Tl go in. Oh, mamma, mamma, dear, 
did you ever see anything like these dis sgusting horrid things ? I 
know they sting !” 

And the heiress clasps her fat little hands above her head, and, 
followed by Mrs. Crosbie, flies away—the ball, Mrs. Theobald, 
jealousy itself forgotten—to the shelter of the hotel. 

By which means young Rawdon gains his freedom, and makes 
the most of it. Blessed for ever be the Belgian cockchafer ! 


Cuarter VII. 


” 


THE “ GRANDE DUCHESSE © WALTZES. 


Tue rooms occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Theobald are absolutely the 
best the Hotel Bellevue possesses; rooms not unfrequently assigned 
to emperors, kings, and all other kinds of royalties in the height of 
the Spa season. 

For Francis Theobald is one of those happy-go-lucky “ Rip Van 
Winkle” sort of men, who take the world equally easily whether the 
road leads uphill or dow n, and just eat white bread or black accord- 
ing as their gods think fit for the moment to provide. Only, when it 
is white, Mr. Theobald will have it of the very whitest ! 

“ Always go to the best hotel in the place, and take the test rooms 
the ho‘el can give you,” is one of his maxims. “It’s the cheapest in 
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the end.” Everything pleasant is sure to be cheapest in the end 
according to Francis Theobald’s theory of life. “You put up at a 
second-rate inn, order an economical dinner, get disgusted with 
everything, move—nothing so expensive as moving—go to the hotel 
you should have gone to at first, and are fleeced by two scoundrels 
instead of one for your pains.” 

So at the present moment (while Mrs. Crosbie and Emma are 
shutting out the cockchafers from a gloomy little sitting-room on the 
second étage) luxury surrounds the Theobalds—paupers till yesterday— 
on every side, Mirrors from ceiling to floor, embroidered curtains, 
laced pillow-cases, Sevres and Dresden services, clusters of wax-lights 
in silver sconces on their respective toilet-tables. . . . And exactly 
four napoleons, ready money, in their pockets. 

Jane, on one side of the room, has just fastened the last button of 
her white silk ball dress, and stands for a moment in grave, but 
satisfied abstraction before the looking-glass. Plain white silk, 
before a flower, or necklace, or bracelet has been added, is one of the 
severest tests to which a woman’s complexion can be put. Jane's 
comes out triumphant from the ordeal; she knows it, the knowledge 
softens her heart, and crossing the room noiselessly in her satin 
slippers, she surprises her husband, to whom she has scarcely spoken 
since the tornado of the afternoon, by giving him a sudden and 
conciliatory hug with both white arms round his neck. 

Mr. Theobald has arrived at that point of the toilette when the 
best men’s tempers are apt to be precarious. A couple of ties, 
failures, lie as they have been impatiently tossed on the floor, and he 
has just reached the mystic crowning turn of the third when Jane at 
once jerks his hand and takes his breath away by her sudden caress. 

“ Kiss me, Theobald. I’m sorry I was ina rage. Don't let us be 
bad friends any longer.” 

“T haven’t been bad friends at all, Jenny,” says Theobald in his 
soft calm voice. ‘Tie number three is hopelessly crushed, but he 
keeps his temper admirably. He has a miraculous temper this oft- 
tried husband of Jane’s, a temper poor Jane would be better satisfied 
sometimes to see ruflled. “Indeed, I don’t know yet what we 
quarelled for. Something about a model market and a bishop was 
it? No. What the deuce could model-markets and bishops have to 
do with us ?” 

“Tt was my fault, every bit of it. You told meI should have to 
let the Chalkshire ladies sermonise me, and J—and I felt jealous. I 
couldn’t help it. Kiss me. I hate to think you want me different to 
what Iam. I hate to think how all these people will remind you of 
what I should have been !” 

Mr. Theobald kisses the lips so eagerly upheld to his, and submits, 
rather than responds, to the pressure of his wife’s white arms. 
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Mechanically he searches for his eye-glass—his usual resource when 
Jane begins to hold him captive in this impetuous fashion—but his 
eye-glass is still lying on the dressing-table, so he must resign him- 
self to imprisonment without the consolation even of seeing six inches 
beyond his own nose. 

“T met them all, Theobald, I’ve been dying to tell you—all the 
Crosbie family, minus papa, and we have crossed swords already. 
You remember when I went out ?” 

“Yes, Jane, I remember.” 

“Well, and I saw these people in the courtyard. Of course I 
didn’t know who they were; but I thought they were cads by the 
women’s dress. Every colour of the rainbow, purple, pink, green, 
like a beetroot salad. Well, they saluted me, wondertully civilly; 
and away I went to the town to do some shopping, and by-and-by 
down to the avenue, and , 

“Ts the narrative long ?” 

“Tong or short, I mean you to hear it. Yes, I mean you to hear 
this sample of your well- born Chalkshire ladies’ breeding !” 

And then the story is told—in Jane’s fashion. No euphemisms 
does she make use of, no calling a spade by any other name; but fine 
nervous English vernacular. <A slight shade of colour has risen into 
Mr. Theobald’s face by the time she finishes. 

“ And so for once in your life you were taken fora Princess? Poor 
Jenny !” 

“Taken for a Princess, and cut the moment the mistake was dis- 
covered. Oh, Theobald, the way the old lady walked off was delicious. 
‘Emma, my dear, I think we have had enouch of this painful scene. 
In these foreign places one can’t be too careful.’ And with a withering 
glance at Vice—poor me—Virtue puts her hand under the arm of 
Innocence, and exits.” 

And now Jane quits her husband, and struts in her training white 
silk to the other end of the room, Mr. Theobald, who has regained 
the use of his eye-glass, watching her. She is an actress by’ birth, 
early training, natural proclivities alike, and her rendering of Mrs. 
Crosbie is perfect. The conscious rectitude; the British Matron 
walk ; the very expression of the eye is lifelike. 

“And the young fellow, Rawdon—what of him, Jenny?” asks 
Theobald, taking up a fourth tie when the performance is over. 
“ Am I to call Rawdon Crosbie out, or , 

“You are to be as nice as you can be to Rawdon Crosbie when I 
introduce you to him to-night at the ball,” answers Jane, as she 
returns to her own looking-glass. “He is a very good kind of little 
boy ; not handsome, to be sure, and, I think, rather a prig, but worth 
a world of the others, I intend the young fellow Rawdon to be my 
friend.” 
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“Ah!” 

“Oh, I understand. I know what you mean by that‘Ah! Pray, 
if the ladies of the family are determined to be against us, isn’t it 
better to have some one on our side ?” 

“Very much better,” says Mr. Theobald, amiably. 

“ Besides, ’m sorry for Rawdon Crosbie. Such a mother, such a 
wife, for I suppose some day or other Miss Marsland will be his 
wife. Theobald,” energetically, “how glad I am I’m good-looking! 
For every estate in Chalkshire would I exchange faces with Miss 
Marsland ?” 

“ And yet, you see, Miss Marsland has got a lover, my dear.” 

“Got! ... Will she be able to keep him ” 

“ You know more about that than I do, Jenny.” 

Jane gives a nod at her own fresh image in the glass; a nod, we 
may fear, fuller of meaning than it should be for Emma Marsland’s 
peace. “I shan’t look bad to-night when I’m fully got up,” she 
remarks, opening her trinket-case. “Do have the first waltz with 
me, Theobald —for a treat ?” 

“ Not if Theobald knows it. De Lansac is as tall as I am, and has 
no vertigos.” 

“De Lansac !” 

“Well, doesn’t one man of a certain height show off a woman’s 
dress as well as another ¢” 

“ Will you come here and pin in my flowers for me?” <A heap of 
fresh-cut roses from the hotel garden he among the laces and ribbons 
on Jane's untidy dressing-table. “ You can do that, at least, without 
being sarcastic.” 

“ Certainly, Jane, certainly. Only let me put on my coat first.” 

It is a childish whim of Jane’s that her husband shall always 
arrange her flowers for her before she starts for a ball. He himself 
it was who set the practice going—ah! with what fond hands—when 
she was a bride of sixteen, and Jane clings with a sort of superstition 
to keeping up this one custom (so many are dead and gone now!) of 
those first foolish, honied days of marriage. Mr. Theobald, who has 
fallen into the habit, since his mis-alliance, of affecting theatrical 
parlance, calls himself her “dresser,” and obeys at all times with 
perfect good-temper, but without any marked degree of sentiment. 
He is accustomed, glancing up through his eye-glass from remote 
écarté corners, to see his wile’s graceful flower-decked head gyrating, 
at any number of miles an hour, round ball-rooms over the shoulders 
of successive partners. He knows that Jenny, poor girl, keeps no 
lady’s-maid, so wants someone to give the finishing touches to her 
dress, as she wants someone to play audience to her preparations for 
conquest. And this “someone ” is necessarily himself. Mr. Theobald 
is, you see, a man without an ounce of poetry in his composition. 
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“Lovely roses, aren’t they, and so sweet? Madame was out of 
the way, and I actually got them for nothing out of old Papa Benezit. 
Now, which shall I wear? I like the yellow ones best, but yellow is 
not my colour, and then they don’t go with pearls. It must be pink 
or white as usual.” 

Mrs. Theobald selects a drooping spray, half-blossom half-foliage, 
of exquisitely fragrant tea-rose, and Theobald, really with no inartistic 
hands, fastens it among the natural ripples—never a morsel of false 
puff or chignon will Jane use—of her brown hair. Then she clasps 
on her pearls, Theobald’s gift when they married, her one “ real” set, 
takes a long last lingering draught of the delightfnl homage the 
looking-glass offers her, and announces herself ready. Blossy, rosy 
and dimpled in her cot by her mother’s bed, has to be kissed, covered 
up, and generally put straight; the Belgian nurse receives stringent 
orders not to leave Miss Bébé’s side, on pain of instant dismissal, till 
her mistress’s return. And then away Mr. and Mrs. Theobald start 
on foot, as people do to these summer balls abroad, for the Casino. 

Mrs. Crosbie’s Chalkshire maid, Lucy, happens, as does the Prin- 
cess's courier, to be loitering somewhere in the vestibule as they go 
out, and forthwith carries up detailed accounts to poor Emma of 
Mrs. Theobald’s appearance. Lucy knows all about the misadventure 
of the afternoon, and how her people have decided that Mrs. Theo- 
bald, who was only an actress, shall not be visited when she comes 
into our neighbourhood ; and how Mr. Rawdon walked back with her 
to the hotel, and has gone to the ball, in spite of his mamma and poor 
Miss Emma, to meet her now. She scents from afar, with the instinct 
of her kind, a scandal, an imbroglio of some sort, and puts in her little 
word in due season, thus : 

“An English lady, I hear ma’am, by the name of Theobald. They 
say the gentlemen are all wild about her beauty ; and her skirt was 
most elegant ; a train longer than Miss Fletcher ever makes for you, 
ma'am, but not cut in a point, and with seven bias flounces—so deep 
—and pearls on her neck and arms, and natural pink roses worn 
careless in her hair. Mr. Rawdon will see her at the ball, no doubt, 
ma’am.” 

“No doubt,” answers Emma, with a dignified assumption of indif- 
ference that deceives neither her maid nor herself; then, when she is 
left alone, on this her first evening of gratified hope, of legitimate 
bliss, waters her pillow plentifully with salt tears ere she sleeps. 

Notwithstanding the tardy hour at which the cockchafers effected 
Rawdon’s enfranchisement, he manages to reach the ball-room some 
minutes before Mr. and Mrs. Theobald arrive. Jane is out-and-out 
the best-looking woman present. tawdon discovers this much, from 
a corner by the orchestra in which he has ensconsed himself, almost 
before she has crossed the doorway. He discovers, too, with a very 
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different order of attendant sensation, that Theobald is out-and-out 
the best-looking man. He had pictured Jane’s husband—basing the 
picture on heaven knows what recollections of Theobald’s spinster 
sisters in Chalkshire—as swarthy, middle-aged, forbidding; the 
typical husband that the mind at once assigns to as young and 
charming a woman as Mrs. Theobald. He sees a fair, handsome 
man of two or three and thirty, somewhat worn-looking, perhaps, 
somewhat prematurely sunken about the eyes and temples, but pos- 
sessing all the easy grace of a man of the world, the “ clothes-wearing 
faculty” which he, Rawdon Crosbie, will never attain while he lives, 
and with his wife hanging proudly on his arm, and glancing up 
smiling, as though they were lovers of yesterday, into his face. 

And the sight is distasteful to him. So distasteful, silly boy that 
he is, that had Jane danced the first waltz, as she wished, with her 
own husband, Rawdon Crosbie likelier than not would have marched 
straight away back to the hotel, and Emma, and his mamma ; and my 
story at this early date have reached its last chapter. Instead of 
Theobald, however, a certain good-looking Frenchman, with whom 
Jane is evidently on terms of complete familiarity, becomes her 
partner (Theobald, after three bars of the waltz, betaking himself 
through the red-baize door into the adjoining salle de jeu), and 
Rawdon’s ridiculous jealousy is transferred and modified at the same 
time. 

He advances into the light of the chandeliers from his hiding-place 
beside the fiddlers, gets a nod of friendly recognition from Mrs. Theo- 
bald, and the moment the waltz is over, stalks her down, British 
fashion, as she is walking about on her partner's arm, and asks her— 
the Frenchman’s eyes dissecting him, he feels, into small pieces as he 
stands—for the honour of the next dance. 

“ It’s a quadrille,” says Jane, stretching out her hand to Mrs. Crosbie’s 
son as if she had known him a dozen years; “but you can have it if 
you like.” 

“T think the agreement was that I should have two round dances ?” 
Rawdon remarks, with tolerable audacity. 

“T know it was, but you can have the quadrille all the same. It 
will give us time to get better acquainted.” 

She passes away from him as she says this. Some other foreigner 
comes up and asks her for a dance, and then another, and another. 
Her card must be filling fast Rawdon feels, blankly. Not a chance 
for him beyond the two promised dances which lured him here, if 
indeed she is quite sure to remember tliese. Why, on earth, if he has 
come to the ball to enjoy himself does he not put Mrs. Theobald away 
out of his mind, and, taking a leaf from her book, secure to himself 
other partners? He looks round the room, and sees pretty girls of 
all nations, pretty girls in pink, white, and blue, some already appro- 
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priated, some standing by their chaperons meekly biding their time. 
A slim little raven-haired child of sixteen, in white and scarlet, arrests 
his fancy. She has great dark eyes; they meet Rawdon’s, and say, 
as plainly as eyes can say anything, “ Dance with me!” He wonders 
what is the etiquette about introductions in these foreign ball-rooms ? 
pulls on his gloves a little, gets a few steps nearer the raven hair, 
finds the owner prettier even than he thought, forgets Mrs. Theobald, 
wants only one more grain of courage, one more glance from the dark 
eyes to walk boldly up and take his chance, when Jane’s hearty English 
voice sounds close beside him. 

“Our quadrille, Mr. Crosbie, if we mean to dance it.” 

Rawdon turns and sees the Frenchman gracefully bowing himself, 
as only Frenchmen can, into the background, and Mrs. Theobald 
waiting for him. Since the days of his schoolboy rapture on finding 
himself first in a race or in a competition, Rawdon’s heart has, perhaps, 
not beat with such quick pleasure as at this moment. 

“You were so engrossed with the young person in scarlet and 
white I scarcely knew whether I had better interrupt you,” Jane 
remarks, as they are taking their places. “ Really, Mr. Crosbie, I am 
surprised that you, an engaged man, should show such levity! In. 
these foreign resorts, you know, one can't be too careful. ‘The most 
embarrassing results may arise from a single inadvertence.” 

“ But one may lessen danger by dividing it, Mrs. Theobald. Black 
eyes may possibly be a safeguard against blue ones, may they not ?” 

“Don’t ask me. I finished with all those follies a century ago. 
Besides, I’ve been in so much danger all my life that I don’t know 
now what danger is. For a poor little boy of your age, it’s very 
different.” 

“A boy of my age! Whathave I done to deserve these names? I 
was an engaged man just now.” 

“But a poor little boy may be engaged, may he not ?” Jane retorts, 
with gravely compassionating lips. 

As she speaks the figure of the quadrille begins; and, slow dance 
though it is, with every bar that is played, with every lightest touch 
of his partner’s hand Rawdon Crosbie’s pulse beats quicker. That 
Mrs. Theobald is not of the same class as Emma Marsland and his 
mother he knows, better even than he knew it this afternoon. The 
familiarity with which she treats him, jokes him, patronises him, after 
half a day’s acquaintance; her freedom from the set vapidities of 
conventional small-talk, the very excellence of her movements in 
dancing—all divide her from women of his own world in Rawdon’s 
sight: divide her from them, yet by no means lesson her own charm! 
Few men of two-and-twenty but are socialistic in these matters, above 
all when a pretty woman shows her lack of patrician breeding by too 
facile intimacy with themselves. 
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After the quadrille comes a waltz. 

“T have kept it for you,” says Jane; “this, and galop number 
nine, and if you deserve it, waltz ten, the last of the evening. I hope 
you are a good dancer? If you are not, mind, if you make the least 
exhibition of me I stop after the first turn.” 

Now, Rawdon is by no means sure whether, critically judged, he 
is a good dancer or no, and Jane’s point-blank question makes him hot. 

“T don’t fall down, Mrs. Theobald, generally, and I don’t know 
that I tread upon my partner’s toes. I suppose I get on as well as 
most other fellows.” 

“ Ah,” Jane shakes her head, resignedly, “if the other fellows are 
English, I know what that means. However, we can but make a 
break-down of it.” 

And thus cheerfully encouraged, Rawdon puts his arm round her 
shapely non-whaleboned waist, and they start. Rawdon Croshje has 
gone to a good many Chalkshire balls in his life: he feels that he has 
never danced till now. Light asa feather, firm as a rock, his partner 
at once buoys him up, steadies him, steers. In a sort of dream he 
hears the music of those Grande Duchesse waltzes, and breathes the 
fragrance of the roses Jane wears in her hair. What is Emma 
Marsland, or his engagement to her? What is anything in the 
world beside the rhythm and the movement, the sweetness and the 
light of this incomparable present moment ! 

I said that Rawdon Crosbie has never danced: I might almost say 
he has never lived till now. 

They stop after making two turns round the ball-room. Alas for 
sentiment! Rawdon has to take out his handkerchief and wipe his 
forehead. Jane looks in better breathing condition than when they 
started. 

“We... didn’t fall down, Mrs. Theobald, after all ?” 

“ No, we didn’t fall down,” Jane answers, laconically. 

“ Or make an exhibition of ourselves in any way ?” 

“T hope not.” 

Her tone cools Rawdon more effectually than do all the fioods of 
night air which are streaming in on them liberally through every 
open window. 

“ Hope? Tm afraid you think me an outrageously bad dancer ?” 
he asks, a little nettled. 

“Oh no, I don’t. Your style is bad—atrocious! and you don’t 
know how to hold your partner, and your feet seem to get in your 
own way. You've been spoilt—utterly spoilt—by bad teaching and 
bad partners, still I see no reason why you shouldn't dance in 
time.” 

“Thank you,” says Rawdon Crosbie, very red. 

“You noticed my last partner? His name is de Lansac, the best 
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friend Theobald and I have. Well, now, you couldn’t do better than 
take him as a model. His style is perfect.” 

“Ts it, indeed ?” 

“Perfect. And, of course, ma judge from having been brought 
up to the profession.” Nothing can be more absolutely unabashed 
than Mrs. Theobald’s manner of making this confession. “I tell 
Theobald, sometimes, that when everything else fails I can earn my 
bread by giving dancing-lessons. Will you attend my classes, Mr. 
Crosbie? I'll take you on moderate terms as an old friend.” 

“You do look upon me as a friend already, then ?” whispers Rawdon, 
forgetting his own smarting vanity in a moment. 

“Not only a friend, but a neighbour. Hasn’t some one told me our 
estates in Chalkshire join? Well, if you like you may consider this 
evening as the first of the course. You won't be offended,”’—looking up 
at him with her blue eyes,—“ if I tell you of your faults ?” 

“Offended!” echoes Rawdon; “I should think not. Why—” 

Why, he would like the whole of life to be one long dancing-lesson ; 
the same musicians playing the same waltz; the same sweet-smelling 
roses lulling his senses; and Jane for ever finding fault with him! 
He pulls up in time, however. Ignorant of the world though he may 
be, some instinct of discretion warns him that Mrs. Theobald is the 
kind of woman to ridicule pretty speeches mercilessly. And after 
another minute’s breathing space, away they waltz again. 

“Better, much better. Don’t be afraid of yourself. Don’t think 
whether you have feet or not. Lighter, more on the toes—no, don’t 
jump about in the air. So.” With admonitions and encouragements 
like these, Rawdon’s lesson draws to a close (a lesson in which he has, 
perhaps, gained something besides Terpsichorean experience) and he 
has to resign his monitress to others. 

He has forgotten all about the little girl in white and scarlet. He 
does not want to dance with her, or with anyone. He wants nothing 
but to hear the fiddlers begin the first bar of number nine. Oh! the 
interminable galop and waltz, and quadrille, and galop and quadrille, 
and waltz that intervene! Mrs. Theobald lightens the misery of 
waiting by giving him a smile or nod, or friendly word whenever, cir- 
culating alone about the rooms, he crosses her path; he attempts to 
shorten it once by going into the salle de jeu, where he is just in 
time to see a croupier pushing a cheerful pile of gold across the 
trente-et-quarante table to Jane’s husband; and once he retires for 
some minutes into one of the embrasured windows of the ball-room— 
where he observes the stars, and thinks a little of Emma, and a great 
deal of Mrs. Theobald! And then, in the middle of dance number 
six, he returns abruptly to his first place of concealment beside the 
orchestra, and watches Jane, steadily and without interruption, until 
the moment arrives at which he may legitimately claim her. 
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“Why in the world are you looking so miserable, and where have 
you been hiding yourself?” are her first words. “If at your juvenile 
age you don’t go to a ball to dance, what do you go for?” 

“T came here to dance, and remained—to learn,” answers Rawdon, 
gravely. “I am thinking of edification, not amusement, Mrs. 
Theobald.” 

“T saw you go into the card-room, two or three dances ago. Did 
you notice what Theobald was about? Winning money? Oh! take 
me in there!” putting her hand quickly within his arm. “Yes, I 
remember the galop, but we have quite time to go and have a look at 
the tables before it begins.” 

They find Mr. Theobald no longer playing trente-et-quarante him- 
self, but forming one of a knot of spectators, an extemporised gallery 
that has assembled round the roulette table to watch an extraordinary 
run of ill-luck which, during the last quarter-of-an-hour, has set in 
against the Princess Czartoriska. 

“The illustrious personage I ought to have been!” whispers Jane, 
calling Rawdon’s attention to her Highness’s Calmuck high-cheek- 
boned face; the sallow forehead covered with big drops of agitation, 
the black oval eyes bloodshot and horribly fixed of expression. “And 
to think this is all the pleasure great people can buy with their money ! 
They say she was a gipsy girl when the Prince Czartoriska married 
her. She must have been a vast deal happier in those days, I should 
think. Why you and I, dancing our poor little waltz just now, were 
richer in reality than she is.” 

“Only our riches were too soon spent, Mrs. Theobald !” 

In spite of himself, Rawdon’s voice grows tender; Jane’s blue eyes 
shoot a sudden cold glance straight into the young fellow’s face. 

“Too soon spent? How so? Why, every time I dance—with you, 
or de Lansac, or A, or B or C—and hear good music, and feel that 
I am young and strong, and have a polished floor under my feet (and 
provided, of course, I’ve a decent partner), I say I'm richer than her 
poor old painted gouty haggard Highness. It will take a good many 
years yet, Mr. Crosbie, before my riches are spent.” 

A, B, or C. Ranked generally among “decent” partners, and told 
to his face how he is ranked! Ah, there can be no doubt about it, 
Mrs. Theobald’s want of breeding is a desperate drawback to her 
pretty face. A pleasant companion at a theatre or in a ball-room she 
may be; but imagine being married to such a woman, seeing her at 
the head of your table, watching the eflects of her terrible honesty 
upon the faces of your guests. And then her grammar! Twice, if 
not oftener, tawdon has detected something radically wrong about her 
nominatives ; and she speaks of her husband as “ Theobald!” Rawdon 
Crosbie is afraid—curiously, abruptly the fear has fallen upon him—that 
his mother’s precautions are reasonable, that Mrs. Theobald is—vulgar. 
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She leads him within a step or two of where her husband is 
standing. Theobald, however, who at no time sees six inches beyond 
his own nose, is too engrossed in the Princess’s duel—for a duel it has 
now become—to notice them. 

“Rien ne va plus. Messieurs, le jeu est fait,” sounds the monotonous 
parrot-call of the croupier through the silent room. 

The Princess Czartoriska stakes once more; this time stakes the 
maximum amount allowed by the direction; and every one bends 
forward, breathless, to watch the result. ‘[he wheel is set in motion, 
the ball burrs round with lightning quickness, revolves slower, slower, 
and falls with a click, into its destination. 

“Vingt huit. Rouge pair et passe,” cries the same machine-like 
voice. Then, impassive as fate itself, one croupier begins raking up 
the crisp notes and shining heaps of gold of the Princess, while another 
pushes across the sums, not very heavy any of these, due to the players 
who happened to stake upon the right side. 

Pale under her rouge, with livid brow and lips, with palsy-stricken 
hands, the Czartoriska rises. A lady companion, who has been patiently 
dozing in the background during the repetition of this often-enacted 
scene, advances to support her from the room to her carriage. Her 
Highness has had her two hours’ pleasure; has bestowed upon the 
Spa management about as many thousand francs as would support 
half-a-dozen honest men’s families for a year. 

It is now half-past eleven, and after the departure of the great star 
of the evening, most of the other smaller players prepare to leave the 
rooms, Theobald among the rest. “I hope you have not quite ruined 
us?” says Jane, touching his arm. “From the expression of your 
face, I know you have been losing.” 

“T am glad my face has any expression left, Jenny,” Mr. Theobald 
answers; ‘ but, as it happens, I am a couple of napoleons or so to the 
good. Ah,” adjusting his eye-glass and taking a good-natured look at 
young Rawdon, “ Rawdon Crosbie, is it not? I thought so by the 
family likeness. Curious run on red, that, was it not? You were 
looking on at the poor old Princess’s ill-fortune ?” 

Jane’s husband extends a friendly hand, and all Rawdon’s pre- 
judice against him vanishes, as if by magic. Francis Theobald is 
not a very wise man; certainly he does not answer to the popular 
notion of a very virtuous one. He neither feels, expresses, nor acts 
up to any exalted views whatever of human nature ; never deliberately 
takes the trouble to harm his fellow-creatures,—seldom, deliberately, 
takes the trouble to do them good. If rule or principle of any kind 
can be said to govern his erratic life, it would seem to be to attain the 
ease, moral and physical, of the moment, and to shut one’s eyes 
resolutely against the morrow. And still, thanks to the influence of 
voice, looks, and manner, few men, no woman can come into personal 
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contact with Francis Theobald, and not like him. Barring his very 
near relations, he*has literally never had an enemy on the earth save 
himself; and as to friends—well, notwithstanding his absolute sel- 
fishness, his" nomadic habits, that he is often bankrupt, and always 
readier to borrow than to lend, I really believe Francis Theobald has 
met with as much friendship as befalls the average of better principled, 
less selfish, and more solvent men. 

“T don't want to hurry you, Mr. Crosbie,” Jane remarks when 
three or four minutes have passed, Theobald having at once begun 
initiating Iawdon into some of the finer chances and mysteries of 
roulette. “I don’t want to hurry you when you are engaged on 
such a delightful subject as gambling, still, this is our galop,“ and if 
we havejany intention of dancing it——” 

“TI beg a thousand pardons,” cries Rawdon. “But is it not 
through‘your wish of looking on at the tables, Mrs. Theobald, that 
so-much of theSealop has been wasted already ?” 

“Better make up for lost time now, at all events,” says Mr. Theo- 
bald, turning towards the ball-room, “and I'll look on. I haven't 
seen you dance to-night, Jenny.” 

He “looks on” by getting into a corner and talking with de 
Lansac and one or two other men until the music ceases playing ; 
then comes across the shining well-waxed floor of the ball-room, his 
opera hat under his arm, to meet Jane and her partner. 

“One more dance, Jenny? and you are going to dance it—with 
Crosbie? I thought so. Well, then, De Lansac and I will walk on. 
de Lansac is coming round to our rooms for an hour, and we shall just 
have'time to finish our cigars before you arrive. Crosbie will bring you.” 

“So like your way of answering for people,” cries Jane; but per- 
fectly acquiescent, perfectly ignorant that there is any want of 
decorum or dignity in the proposal. “Suppose I am not going to 
dance with Mr. Crosbie, and suppose, too, Mr. Crosbie doesn’t want to 
see me home ?” 

“ Why suppose impossibilities ?” remarks Rawdon, and the remark 
seems to settle the question at once. Theobald and de Lansac leave 
the Casino arm-in-arm, and Mrs. Theobald is left to his undivided 
charge for the remainder of the ball. 

They dance number ten, waltz; they dance an extra waltz after- 
wards—and, following the law of every unpremeditated pleasure, is 
not that one extra dance at the end of an evening invariably plea- 
santer than all the bespoken, labelled lawful dances that have gone 
before! And then, best of all, comes the walk, in the sweetness and 
silence of the night, back to the hotel Bellevue. 

It is just past twelve, and the moon (dazzlingly white she shines in 
this clear climate) rides high in heaven; every jalousied window along 
the principal street of the village is close shut, the silver- tipped 
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amphitheatre of surrounding woodland seems drowzing in delicious 
sleep. How doubly pretty a pretty woman looks by moonlight! 
With one hand Mrs. Theobald gathers up her silken train out of the 
dust, the other rests lightly on Rawdon’s arm, and close, too close, to 
Rawdon’s foolish heart! The white satin hood of her opera cloak 
half-drawn, half thrown back, forms a soft and fairy-like setting to 
her blooming girlish face. Oh, if the Rue Haute were only longer, 
or if human feet, moving onward at all, could but be brought to 
move slower ! 

Alas, the walk is already over. They pause; by a side-door enter 
the gardens of the Bellevue. The air is weighted with the damp 
rich odours of the seringas and acacias; everything in the world 
seems fresh, fragrant, in tune. A throb of life-enjoyment, so new, so 
keen, as to be almost a throb of pain, rises in Rawdon Crosbie’s 
breast ! 

They go up the broad moonlit staircase of the hotel, Jane stops at 
a door on the first floor, the sound of laughter, of men’s voices is 
heard within, and Rawdon, brought rudely back from the land of 
dreams to reality, prepares to wish his companion good-night. 

“ Good-night—why, what do you mean ?” says Jane. “The even- 
ing is just beginning. You are coming in to smoke a cigar with 
Theobald of course ?” 


Rawdon hesitates, thinks of Emma; how if poor Emmy should be 
sitting up awaiting his return ? 

“Now, come in at once,” Jane repeats, laying her hand on his 
shoulder as if he were a schoolboy. ‘How much pressing some 
people do want !” 

She opens the door, and Rawdon follows her. Where, at that 
moment, would he not follow if she chose to lead ? 





How 3 came out of Paris in a Balloon. 
By W. DE FONVIELLE. 


Hap some wizard predicted to me that the Empire would be over- 
thrown without my feeling any joy, I should have distinctly declared 
that assertion absurd. But when I met a delegation on the boule- 
vards proclaiming the Republic, I was over-powered by a sad sense of 
the requirements of the awful situation, which prevented me from 
congratulating myself on the triumph obtained by my opinions. 

I was not the only republican who looked upon matters in this 
light, for there was no bonfire throughout the whole city. 

My brother, Arthur de Fonvielle, was a prisoner with Rochefort 
and a few other political persons at St. Pélagie, where, moreover, 
he was forbidden any communication with the external world, for fear 
he might send to some democratic papers a tew lines of his excom- 
municated prose. I had been deprived, for a full month, of the 
pleasure of diminishing the hardness of his confinement, by brotherly 
intercourse. In vain I had made several applications to the gaol as 
well as to the police-oflice. My complaints publicly uttered in the 
papers had been useless, and no practical way was left to resist 
the use of arbitrary power. Illegal secrecy was to be broken by a 
Revolution ! 

My first impulse was to jump on the impériale of an omnibus (an 
awkward name at that moment) and to run towards la Glaciére, on 
my way to St. Pélagie to raise a tumult and break the doors by force 
if necessary. But the Glacicre omnibus was also going to a place 
where Godard intended to inflate his captive balloon. What must I 
do between a brother to be freed and a balloon to be filled ? 

Aéronautical zeal was more weighty than fraternal love, and I arrived 
at the Glacivre, running and crying out “ Long live the Republic!” 
to the place where Godard, then aéronaut of the Emperor, was sternly 
seated, awaiting future events. “What!” cried I, “your valve is not 
yet open! So much the better, because we will inaugurate the Republic 
by sending out the first war balloon.” The valve being freely opened, 
T left hastily to seck my brother. I took a cab, jumping outside, and 
proclaiming aloud the Republic all the way down to St. Pélagie. An 
immense crowd was congregated together, shouting in the most 
fearful manner, for they supposed that firing would soon take place, 
and that they were really besieging the prison which was not defended 
at all. During my short balloon expedition, another column, headed 
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by Pascal Grousset, and Ulric de Fonvielle, both of them editors of 
the ‘ Marseillaise, had broken open the gates and carried away in 
triumph Rochefort, Arthur de Fonvielle, and others to the Hotel de 
Ville. . Everything would have been set right. Unhappily for public 
peace, the prison authorities had confined some political prisoners with 
robbers and common offenders. There was one man left behind who 
was imprisoned fer politics, and who had an unquestionable right 
to be set at liberty, and an immense tumult was raised because every 
robber, and these amounted to 400, pretended to be this political 
offender. 

The crowd was very impatient to free this man, and almost mobbed 
the prison authorities because they declared themselves unable to find 
out the one wanted. I was received with a warm greeting, and I 
took advantage of this lull in the tempest to declare myself a delégate 
of the people, and stepped proudly into the greffe as the great pro- 
tector of the gaolers whoa few days ago had refused so sternly to carry 
any message from me to my poor prisoner. 

The position was critical ; the robbers, who pretended that they had 
a right to liberty, were making efforts to secure their liberty themselves 
by demolishing the gates. People outside began to believe that the 
soldiers had come to the rescue of the prison, and wild stories were 
circulated of men being hidden in the cellars. Some fanatical 
admirers of Rochefort pretended even that a false Rochefort had been 
sent to the Hotel de Ville, while the true one was a victim of imperial 
revenge. 

Such being the case, I called upon the people to choose for me eight 
assistants, to form a kind of tribunal, in order to find out the true 
political offender, and in this way to set at liberty any man who 
should be found worthy of popular clemency. We were seated 
together three long hours, as Huissier Maillard was seated at the 
gates of the Abbaye in the time of the former republic and on another 
September evening. But Maillard’s jurymen exercised their offices 
in giving up victims to the red-handed executioner. Our mission, 
on the contrary, was one of clemency, and every man deemed worthy 
of liberty was sent out by me in the name of the French people, 
after the sentence had been duly registered. 

Very few indeed were acquitted, perhaps no more than half-a- 
dozen; the French working men were very rigid against petty 
ofienders. I was out-voted more than once when proposing their 
enlargement. Sunset interrupted our proceedings, which became 
dangerous in some respects, because the bond jide thieves and robbers 
were possibly taking advantage of the darkness to escape. 

The real political offender having been found out, the great end of 
my mission was attained. Consequently I abruptly declared the 
court of clemency to be dissolved, and I escaped as quickly as I was 
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able to do, which was not effected without me having to deliver some 
speeches and meeting with considerable difficulties. 

With the exception of that quasi-official intervention in public 
affairs, I confined myself to the promotion of ballooning and to the 
| writing of my ordinary leaders on scientific subjects relating to the 
National Defence. The balloons were neglected a great deal more 
than any other branch of public service, during the time of the 
| Empire, and that is saying no little. The public administration had 
fallen into a horrible state of disorder and embarrassment through 
the blundering of that government. No member of the Institute 
had ever ascended in a balloon, nor from any of the members of the 
Scientific Committee, although professing to control and inspect 
balloons, was it possible to find a single aéronaut. The mere pro- 
clamation of the Republic was not powerful enough to alter the 
situation of things as by an enchanter’s stroke. 

I was summoned at a meeting, held in the office of the Director- 
General of the Post-Office, in order to arrange for sending balloons 
over the Prussian lines. The great point of debate was to fix the 
value of old balloons almost unfit for public service. It was also 
resolyed to give a premium of 400. for each aéronaut who would 
ascend. It was not in that mercantile, business-like manner that 
Guiton de Morveaux had dealt with Coutelle and Conté, the two 
glorious aéronauts of the first French Republic. 

Time, which has altered so many things, ought to have respected 
the traditions of honour in men holding such proud positions among their 
fellow-creatures. But hitherto aéronautics had been merely an affair of 






































mountebanks. Mountebanks and acrobats having alone saved aéronau- 
| ties from total oblivion, it is not to be wondered at that acronautics 
| should have retained some kind of mountebankism and charlatanism. 
i I will not insist upon the petty circumstances which almost dis- 
| gusted my patriotism, and more than once threatened to extinguish 
my acronautical inclination. More than once I found myself saying 
in these hours of restlessness that it would have been better for 
| me to carry a gun on my shoulder, and to enlist like a sharp- 
shooter, instead of being the useless mouche du coché aéronautical. 
| 

| 











| But in spite of these shadows cast on its glory, aéronautical science 
was becoming a matter of high interest to the commonwealth. 

i | People who reproach Trochu with remaining idle, do not under- 
i stand sufficiently the immense change introduced since the time of 
Carnot into the art of the defence of cities by the use of ballooning. 
Without a batch of balloons the course taken by Trochu would have 
been a stupid one, and Trochu would have deserved to be shot for 
| adhering to it; but with balloons at his disposition Trochu is no longer 
| cut off from a knowledge of events passing in the outside world. The 
use of balloons is so much more important under the present circum- 
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stances, that they were completed by the carrying of carrier-pigeons, 
which return loaded with invaluable answers. It appears that the 
use of pigeons in connection with balloons was suggested for some 
special purpose by Mr. James Glaisher, who gave a detailed account 
of his plan in his contributions to the ‘ Aérial Voyages.’ But the real 
inventor using that method for procuring news was M. Garnier Pages, 
who suggested it after the first three ascents had taken place in his 
presence. That grand achievement was more than a victory, and from 
that time it can be said that for some purposes Prussian lines exist no 
longer. Moltke and Bismarck had not reckoned upon these feats of 
the winged red-republican messengers. 

From the day when the first carrier-pigeon was sent off in the 
ear of a republican balloon, Paris was no more blockaded. France 
was in some respects beheaded by Prussian strategy, but its capital 
severed from the trunk was still a speaking head! ‘lhe wonders of the 
Egyptian Hall and of Professor Pepper were repeated on the scene 
of human history. 

Listen patiently, ye Uhlans, to the voices of the night; you must 
try besides to see what is passing up into the clouds, I will say, 
rather, over the clouds. But your eyes are too weak, your powder is 
too bad, the range of your bullet is too short, you cannot accomplish 
your work of darkness in this country of pure air and serene lightness. 

If I may be excused for quoting from Aristophanes’ ‘Comedy of 
the Birds, I would show how the Grecian poet seems to have foreseen 
the defeat of German hordes by French birds. Aristophanes explains 
how the feathered inhabitants of the boundless atmosphere have 
succeeded in triumphing over the gods themselves ; and at the end 
of this immortal comedy he shows barbarian gods suing for peace, or, 
at least, praying for an armistice, in the name of Jupiter himself. 

The pigeon post was not at once completed. At first the intelli- 
gence sent from the outside was meagre; but ingenious people had 
contrived to make use of microscopical photography in a most extra- 
ordinary, I may say rather marvellous manner. Greeks of old would 
have attributed the feat to supernatural agencies: some god or 
goddess would have had the merit of this great achievement. 

If we are more prosaic in our days, we are, however, more true to 
the real nature of things. One can almost see the hand of Providence, 
if we may be permitted to say so, in the use made during this siege of 
a French invention. France has been saved from being crippled and 
crushed by the sons of the barbarians (whom Marius slew with his 
Roman sword in the plains of Upper Italy) by photography, which 
it gave to the world, like a powerful instrument of civilization and pro- 
gress. With the help of photography, France will await the proper 
moment to help herself. David was not better served by his sling. 

My aéronautical experiment of the 24th November was not my 
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first attempt to get out of Paris. In the beginning of October I had 
repaired an old balloon, well known to the general public, as the 
balloon du champ de ‘ Mars,’ when, during the great French Exhibi- 
tion, it performed many hundreds of ascents. People admitted into 
the car were mostly Englishmen and English ladies, amongst whom 
it became quite a favourite. Who could then have predicted that 
this wonderful balloon, worked by the celebrated Giffard, should some 
day be turned into a warlike instrument. What a change between 
that great feast of mankind and the horror of a general warfare. 

May I be allowed to recall a sentence of mine published on that 
occasion: “I am indignant in seeing that instruments of slaughter 
have been admitted into the new temple of Janus. I wonder that the 
King of Prussia is not ashamed to bring forth such a disgusting 
apparatus as his great Krupp cannon. If I were of any importance 
in the state I should turn these things out, to show how I despise 
men who make use of such instruments of destruction.” In the 
meanwhile the Imperial Commission was stupid enough to refuse ad- 
mittance to any contrivances connected with aéronautics, and balloons 
were banished, whilst arms of every description were shamefully 
accepted. But the time is not far distant in which aérial navigation 
will put an end to warrior’s arts and warrior’s rule. ‘That balloon 
was called by me the “ Liberty,” because it was, in some respects, an 
unbound slave. I constructed a battery of twenty-four large wine- 
pipes for filling it up with pure hydrogen. That battery was located 
in the La Villette gasworks, and the Parisian Gas Company allowed 
me to use one of their large gas meters for filling it up with my 
hydrogen. Tt was the first time that that gas had been admitted into 
such a large and powerful gasholder. 

The “ Liberty ” balloon was intended to carry eight persons besides 
myself,—namely, my assistant and seven passengers. I proposed to 
ascend with two cars, the upper one destined to the crew and pas- 
sencers, and the lower one to the cargo, which was to be about 
3000 lbs. weight. The expedition failed, owing to the force of the 
wind, which almost equalled a regular storm. If we had not been 
deprived, by the blockade, of the necessary information relating to the 
impending weather, this would not have occurred. Had I received 
this telegraphic intelligence, I should have abstained from beginning 
my operation. But the wind, which was moderate enough at sunrise, 
continued to rise, and to increase in strength. When the balloon was 
filled with about 1000 cubic metres, it became evident that some 
danger was close at hand. If the balloon had not to be inflated with 
a kind of gas which it is impossible to procure except by long and 
costly exertions, I should have given orders to stop the filling, and 
should have delayed the ascent to the following morning. But things 
being not so, I ordered my men to grasp the ropes with more than 
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usual care. Unfortunately, the ballooon was rather old, and some 
holes were discovered which it was necessary to mend; besides, at 
that critical moment the storm raged with such a force, that the bal- 
loon seemed to move towards the people, who were holding the ropes, 
“sous le vent.” When they saw such a huge mass coming near to 
them they were afraid of being swallowed up, and two or three let the 
rope fall from their hands from uncontrollable fear. That cry was the 
signal of a regular panic; hands opened with the precision of a mili- 
tary movement, and the net being partially relieved, the lower part 
of the balloon turned round, and became suddenly the upper part. The 
net was attached round the valve by four strong ropes, but the blow 
given by this sudden rotation was so heavy that the ropes broke 
instantly, and the net being opened out like a casting-net thrown into 
the Seine by fishermen, was developed in an awful manner. It was an 
extraordinary chance, that no one was caught by its ponderous ex- 
pansion, and that a miraculous draught was not practised upon the 
gaping crowd; so that lots of men should be taken like so many 
whitebaits. 

In the meanwhile, the balloon was going its way into the air 
turning round like a swing. The heavy valve leading the way was 
alternately upwards and downwards. In less than two minutes the 
balloon disappeared behind the dark clouds which were floating at a 
height of about 3000 feet. A minute more, a breathless crowd saw 
the huge sphere appearing again between the two lines of clouds. 
Then it was not to be seen for two minutes, creating an eternity of 
astonishment; but it was soon seen again, and for some time gasless, and 
appearing long and narrow in the most extraordinary manner, no more 
rolling and turning, but falling like a meteoric stone with a tail of 
darkness behind. I was one of the first to recover from the amaze- 
ment, and, seeing the direction taken by the balloon, I ran as one 
urged forward mechanically, followed by two people of the intended 
passengers. The others were too much surprised and frightened to 
move atall. They stood, like so many statues, petrified by the thought 
that they might have possibly shared the fate of this escaped aérial 
craft. One of the most surprised and amazed of the crowd was 
M. le Directeur General of the Post Office, who had been sitting for a 
full hour close to the waggon of his establishment, and who was 
obliged to return with the weight of 3000 lbs. of messages undelivered. 

I met a cab drawn by two lean horses; forage being scarce in 
Paris, fat horses are rarely to be met with in our streets. These two 
lean horses conducted us to the état-major of the military district, to 
whom belonged, by chance, the battalion commanded by my brother 
Ulric. He hastily procured a pass required to go out of the walls, 
and we were soon on our way towards the Fort of Romainyille. It 
was the first time that I had left Paris from the beginning of the 
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siege, and in spite of my emotion I could not abstain from being 
terror-stricken in looking upon the real horror of the war. Streets 
were silent ; doors were broken; houses were unroofed ; nor was there 
a single living being except ourselves to be seen or to be heard. 
That pretty and once happy village of Romainville was connected 
with remembrances of my youth and of my family. I was told by 
my mother that my grandfather had a cottage in that vicinity, and 
had lost everything when it was plundered by Prussians on the 
former invasion. At the Fort of Romainville we could only collect 
a few details of the story of our balloon, which had been seen tra- 
velling in the air with an immense rapidity, and had been telegraphed 
to the Fort of Rosny, where the Admiral commanding that part out- 
side Paris was with his staff. All the forts and earthworks round 
the capital have been carefully united together by means of wires, 
and every event, even the most trifling, is communicated to the 
different stations with all the quickness of electricity. It is owing to 
this arrangement that so many attempts of the Prussians have proved 
useless. Night and day careful watchers belonging to the navy are em- 
ployed in searching every part of the horizon with powerful telescopes. 

We were rather more successful at Rosny ; the officer commanding 
the guard was able to show us through his instruments the exact 
place where the balloon had struck the earth close to Bourget, a small 
village destined soon to be made illustrious by bloody engagements. 
In the rear we could see the regular lines of earthworks belonging 
to a fortified encampment established by the Prussians at Blane 
Mesnil, where they keep many guns. Lots of Prussians were seen 
grouping round the fallen balloon, apparently at a loss to understand 
what had happened, and, over-cautious, almost suspecting that it was 
a trick of Frenchmen to bring them within the range of some in- 
fernal machine. That belief was impressed upon their mind by 
several shells, which succeeded in dispersing them for a while. 

For two or three days I tried to obtain a military expedition to 
recover my lost “Liberty.” But generals and admirals in the 
French service do not attach enough importance to a balloon to risk 
even a single man being wounded. If it can be shown that “we can 
recover it without anybody being hurt,” such was the only answer 
we were able to elicit from them. They were far from understanding 
my sense of aéronautical honour which led me to desire to risk many 
lives, not only to recover my balloon, but, failing that, to burn it. I 
thought, in the simplicity of my aéronautical heart, that Prussians 
would take some pains to utilize the aérial machine which had de- 
scended to them from the heavens. How grossly I overrated thie 
science of the Prussian. During the whole of the war not a single 
Prussian balloon was sent into the air, and very likely this will be 
the case to the end of the war. Prussian aéronautical science will be 
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confined to the casting of heavy balloon cannon, designed and con- 
structed by the celebrated Krupp. If the earth is refused to the 
French Republic in this long and sanguinary war, the air will remain 
its unquestionable dominion ; and air shall win the day at last, I do 
swear by boundless atmosphere. 

A true aéronaut may safely continue his way on the wing of the 
winds. He can think of his country, of his love, and forget for long 
hours armed mobs who are jealously watching him. As soon as it 
was ascertained that the recovery of the old balloon was a clear 
impossibility, I busied myself upon the building of a new one. I 
should have been dishonoured in my own eyes if, having so long 
advocated the use of balloons in time of war, I should not have 
vertured in them myself. I was not of a temper to imitate those 
peaceful aéronauts who, having executed hundreds upon hundreds of 
ascents in quiet times, were satisfied with the questionable profits of 
balloon building and selling at high prices. but the- building of a 
balloon is not a small affair during this siege of Paris. Firstly, you 
cannot easily procure working men, because almost every one of them 
is engaged in the Garde Nationale. It requires much trouble 
to obtain from the proper military authorities a dispensation from 
training, working, and keeping guard. The public buildings large 
enough for varnishing a large balloon are occupied mostly by pro- 
visions or beds for wounded men. The only resource for aéronauts is 
to address the railway companies, the different railway stations being 
gradually converted into the head-quarters for balloons going from 
Paris up to the moon. It is true, we are not yet arrived at that 
point, but I was told repeatedly when a boy that, @ n'y a que le 
premier pas qui coute, and I beg the leave of the reader to extend 
the meaning of that saying to aéronautics. Varnishing, besides, is a 
long and tedious process, where it is requisite to perform the opera- 
tions several times, and each of those operations cannot be effected so 
long as the previous varnishing is not perfectly dry. Besides, never 
in my life had I looked so carefully into the material, paying atten- 
tion to each hole, ready to go into the balloon with a microscope in 
my hands. I refiected carefully upon the construction of the valve 
itself—that plague of every aéronaut. I tried leather, gutta percha, 
india-rubber, wood, and ivory, in different shapes, without any great 
success in former times. During all this time passengers were 
pressing to depart, and every one was delighted when I appointed a 
departure for Sunday morning, the 20th of November. Everything 
was ready on the Saturday evening, and the men had worked with 
the greatest activity during almost the whole night. One thing 
remained to be done—it was to send the balloon from the railway 
station to the gas workshop, where the ascent was to take place. The 
Waggon was in readiness, as well as two lean horses, but the foreman 
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had been hard up, and in time of blockade what is to be done with 
money except to drink with it! The weather was admirably suited 
for my purpose when I arrived in high spirits at the gas-shop, after a 
rest of a few hours. But nobody had seen anything of the balloon, 
or of the two lean horses. The balloon was on its way as stated, but 
rather an odd way, and appeared distorted. How could I ascend with 
my balloon running about in the streets? Passengers were furious, 
time was passing by, and what was worse, the wind was changing and 
beginning to blow stronger. It was full noontide when the balloon 
was duly placed under its net, ready for inflating. What was to be 
done? My aéronautical practice induced me to fear some crushing 
catastrophe, but I had given my word of honour that the departure 
should take place, weather permitting, and the weather did permit ; at 
least, it was not quite foreboding. I called a meeting of my passengers, 
and used my best powers of persuasion. I spoke in the following 
terms: “Gentlemen, I should not be justified in saying that we 
cannot leave, so we will leave if you think proper. However, if I had 
not given my word, I should not give it now, so I beg for a delay, 
which I think it would not be unreasonable in me to impose.” That 
speech of mine produced an effect quite contrary to the one I expected. 
Instead of granting the delay, passengers insisted upon immediate 
departure. They believed that I was saying mere commonplaces, and 
perhaps suspected that I was afraid to go, and that I should never 
ascend. I ordered the valve to be opened at once, and closed the pipe 
from the gas-meter to the balloon. “ Egalité,” such was its name, was 
soon half-full, and began in less than three-quarters of an hour to 
show its bright colours and nice form. The sun was shining on the 
golden sphere, which the wind was gracefully oscillating. The net, 
constructed with light and strong ropes of the best description, 
scarcely to be seen. Egalité appeared attached to the earth not by a 
mere mechanical contrivance, but by some work of wonder. Unfor- 
tunately such was not the case. Egalité had within its large sphere 
its worst enemy, that dreadful and dreary Prussian spy was the end 
of the gaspipe, which was a copper end. I had not been mistaken, 
alas! in my sad apprehensions of some impending catastrophe ; the 
wind was now blowing at a dangerous rate. I was looking on the 
clouds, which showed a direction inclining somewhere towards Prussian 
soil, when I heard people shouting. A large hole had been made by 
the copper end of the pipe in the graceful fabric. That hole was 
gaping like the mouth of a Polyphemus’ cavern. It was too late to 
think of mending it, and of ascending afterwards before sunset. A 
stern necessity, in the shape of that diabolical hole, obliged me 
to stay. I gave proper directions to the working men, and by my 
own hand I opened the valve of the balloon. Gas escaped in a 
moment, with a kind of whistling sound, which seemed to me almost 
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a laugh, and the poor balloon fell heavily, ingloriously on the canvas 
that had been carefully prepared for its night bed. On the following 
morning the weather was horrid, the wind blowing with a true 
Uhlan rage. Rain was also falling, and it was a heavy rain; the 
weather was cold and unpromising, but the passengers, heedlessly 
impatient, were more boisterous than the air. 

When I saw their behaviour I approached and said, in an imperative 
tone, “I am the commander of the craft, and I pray you to leave the 
place and return to-morrow at the same hour, when we must leave if 
it please the wind or me.” They left, but speaking and plotting 
together. 

On the following morning I returned at the appointed time, but the 
wind had become worse, rain was heavier, and passengers arrived, 
bringing with them a solicitor. The solicitor was instructed to see 
that I did not leave the ground; when I saw the legal practitioner, I 
told him, that he had better send his summons to the wind, and that 
I should rather advise him to fine Zolus before our courts of justice, 
but that I should not shorten my waiting for an inquiry to-morrow; I 
said, moreover, I will come again at the same time, and if the wind 
suits me, I will leave; and instead of my passengers, if they are not 
present on the spot, I will take sacks of ballast, which I think will be 
much better.” On the following morning I came again, the wind 
had not abated, but, in some respects, the passengers had. They 
were ashamed of their ridiculous attempt to prosecute, and consented, 
without any reluctance, to return again. I should not have insisted 
upon these petty circumstances, if they were not full of meaning. 
French postal authorities are not more reasonable than my passengers, 
who were willing to ascend at any price. These persons, who were 
most of them appointed at the time of Napoleon, were conservative in 
their official capacity, under the pretence of their special abilities, and 
felt no great patriotic interest in the real success of the new balloon 
post. For these officials everything is finished and the game over, 
when the balloon is sent into the air with a certain weight of letters, 
and, moreover, the dead weight of a living aéronaut. It is in conse- 
quence of that tremendous blunder that so many balloons have been 
captured of late by Prussian troopers. It is owing to the want of 
proper education and proper means of observation that so many 
balloons have made a fantastical voyage into astonished Europe. The 
brave and hardy sailors in the car were sent sometimes to Norway 
across the great German Ocean, sometimes to the happy shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, but sometimes also to a direful, awful, and a 
mysterious death on the waves of the boundless Atlantic. These 
hardy but mostly uncultivated sailors do not presume to choose, as 
they have been able to do, their time of ascending. They are sent 
into the air at a moment’s notice, sometimes before sunrise, sometimes 
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in the middle of humid darkness, by people who are not required to 
move their feet from the land to get their incomes from the French 
Republic. I had protested severely against such foul proceedings, 
but only in a limited district, for fear of diminishing the faith people 
had in the Government. 

The French Republicans in Paris are placed in a somewhat awk- 
ward position between our fears and our loves; it is only hot-headed 
and ambitious politicians who can follow a wild course, which would 
lead to some new 3lst of October and a speedy capitulation. I had 
been careful to avoid any mention of my ascent in public papers, except 
that I had protested against ascending during night time, and merely 
laughed at the Prussian balloon shooting. I declared openly, that 
atéronauts should never ascend in the dark, not only because it was 
impossible for them to see their route and to ascertain their distance 
from the earth, but also because it was good for our great republican 

cause to exhibit repu blican aéronauts bringing news in spite of the 
whole of the Prussian armies. J was certain, that poor people suifer- 
ing from foreign violence would be partially relieved from their grief 
in “looking to the heavens, when French aéronauts were passing by 
loaded with news and messages. Is it not something more than 
human to be able to carry so wonderfully the intelligence necessary to 
secure co-operation with the scattered armies of the French for the 
work of common revenge! 

When I arrived, at 8 o'clock in the morning, the sky was covered 
with disconnected clouds, having a promising aspect. The wind was 
blowing ai indeed towards Belgium—that happy land of freedom 
and liberty, which Napoleon plotted shamefully to plunder. Lieutenant 
— 1m had summoned a hundred douaniers and sailors belonging 

the adjoining secteur. A good many naval officers were present 
ne s,and a little after 10 o'clock I had the satistaction of seeing two 
French admirals coming together, Admiral Montagnac and Admiral 
Chaillet, an intimate friend of my brother. As everything had been pre- 
pared on the preceding morning, I had time enough to explain to my 
illustrious visitors everything connected with my expedition. Very few 
of my private friends were present except the people connected with 
my balloon experiments ; among whom I may mention Tournier, one of 
the passengers of the “ Pole 1 ord,” and a captain of the Press sharp- 
shooters. I must mention, moreover, the Papa Barnivet, an old short, 
white-haired gentleman, who for the last forty years has constructed 
all the balloon valves. That gentleman was very well off, owing to the 
balloon trade, and was very proud and satisfied, having constructed 
and invented the valve. He was te lling everybody that it was the 
first improvement that had been tried since the beginning of the war. 
But it should not be the last, as he would soon send me a new valve a 
creat deal better than that used by one of the first postal balloons! 
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This marvellous valve, so much praised beforehand by Papa 
Barnivet, gives me the power of regulating ascents and descents so 
nicely, that I should not break an ege’s shell in landing if it were 
placed by accident under my car! I hoped and trusted that this chef- 
dceuvre of Papa Barnivet was not destined to be carried away from 
Paris as the poor fellow was who conducted his aérial craft on the 
Norwegian shores; or, alas! even the poorer sailor who was, according 
to all probability, engulfed by the waves of the raging Atlantic. 

There were very few gentlemen connected with the press, except 
M. Tarbé, junior, the then editor of the ‘Gaulois,’ filling the post 
of his eldest brother. The elder Tarbé had escaped from Paris in 
disguise with Americans or Englishmen leaving Paris. He was 
attired, it appears, like a carrier, a porter, or a gentleman-in-waiting. 
I prefer, for my own part, to be disguised as a swallow, or even a 
carrier-pigeon. Is it not the proper time to remember the graceful 
Michelet’s work, the motto of which is “ Des ailes, des ailes,’—Wings, 
wings, and wings again ! 

When everything was ready for the departure, with passengers sitting 
in the car, and it remained only to jump into it, and to let loose the 
rope which attaches the appendix and prevents the gas escaping, 
I stepped towards Tarbé, and in a loud voice gave him an order 
(heard by the whole ring of assistants and sailors who were holding 
the ropes to prevent my balloon from going again without me to 
the clouds) as follows : 

“M. Editeur, as you are the only representative of the French press 
on this occasion, I beseech you to protest in my name against the shoot- 
ing of Prussians who will fire at my balloon in the course of a few 
minutes, very likely for whole hours. It is not because I fear any- 
thing from these knaves, I am perfectly certain that their balls will 
not reach me, and I should be proud to shed my blood for my 
country, but it is on behali of all mankind. Prussia has no right 
whatever to establish a blockade in the air. The air belongs to the 
whole of the human race, no tyrant has pushed his empire up to 
the clouds. They are more ridiculous with their shooting than 
Xerxes weeping in the Euxine, but they are even more despicable. 
They commit a breach against the law of nations and nature. When 
the Republic was established, many projectors came forward to ask 
the Government to shell the Prussians from the balloons, and to fire at 
their towns and encampments. The Government was unanimously 
against it, though assured of its practicability. They have not done it, 
because they were thinking that it was horrible and unjust and unlaw- 
ful to teach mankind a kind of new warfare. For long centuries, lands 
and seas have been soiled by tyrants and covered with human blood ; 
the air must not be so poisoned by the deeds of French Republican 
acronauts and soldiers. Our Government abstained voluntarily and 
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manfully from doing so; future ages will judge the difference which 
exists between us and our foul oppressors and destroyers.” 

When that speech was finished, I drew the rope, and the appendix 
opened. The valve-rope came down gently, but the safety-rope which 
was intended to tear the balloon, if drawn by a powerful wind, did not 
follow. 

Aéronauts would suffer the worst of deaths if they cut their balloons 
in halves when floating in the air; tearing rope therefore must be 
used only when the car is grating the earth, when the anchors 
are grappling with their whole penetrating powers, running through 
the soil like so many plough-shares. I had repeatedly urged upon my 
builder to attach this rope in its proper place, but I had not been 
obeyed. The preceding day I had looked over the balloon and 
caused it to be filled with common air in my own presence, and 
had ordered the missing rope to be attached, but if the rope was 
attached it was not ready for use. It had been put into a small 
bundle by some unknown hand. It would not come within the 
reach of my hand. The rational way was to open the valve and 
postpone the ascent, but that way was rather expensive and rather 
cowardly. I did not hesitate for more than half a second, and being 
satisfied with the lifting power, I gave the order to let go the craft. 
The order was complied with, with extraordinary precision, and we 
ascended gently, travelling towards the northern part of the town. 
An immense crowd had collected round the gasworks; streets were 
paved with hats, and tremendous shouts answered our own cry: 
“Long live the Republic! down with German butchers!” It was 
like the voice of the earth coming to the heavens; our golden ball 
lifted itself towards Olympus’ gates, loaded with human prayers. If 
perchance I were Jupiter, I should certainly pay a great deal of 
attention and care to the wishes and thoughts of two millions of 
inhabitants brought to me by a handful of aéronauts. 

Now we are floating above the great seat of learning, whence so 
many sparks of genius spring out to brighten the whole earth. There 
liberty is fighting her own battles, having no longer any mask on her 
face. This land of freedom and virtue is a powerful rock surrounded 
by hosts of feudal warriors and northern barbarians. 

It was the proper place to think of Ianthe’s pure soul carried away 
by Queen Mab, in her surpassing palace of Fairy Land! 

My balloon was dragged by invisible horses, less material than the 
queen’s winged microscopical carrier. But my senses are made of 
human clay, which keeps my soul deaf and blind. I don’t hear the 
eroanings of the fatherless, and I don’t see the serpent which feeds 
on the tyrant’s bosom. But I wonder at the marvels of surrounding 
clouds, tinged by the sun’s rosy fingers. Spenser had seen nothing 
more delicate and harmonious when wording his most musical and 
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delicate rhymes. Neither has Turner, so well praised by Ruskin, 
invented more fierce combinations of sunbeams in his more triumphant 
work of artistic skill and poetic wonders. 

We soon arrived at the gates, and we saw desolated fields, disappear- 
ing one after another. I recognized different parts of this once happy 
land, where I have wandered during so many happy years. We twice 
crossed the Seine—that noble Seine !—in a place where German horses 
will never drink, and I could see distinctly where my old balloon had 
been taken by German hands. I was looking at that spot when 
the first shot was heard by my distracted ear. I laughed merrily, 
because the barometer showed more than 5000 feet, and I told my 
passengers: “This is the beginning of German music, which is 
played down below by a full German band. Her von Bismarck 
reproached our dear Trochu for wasting his powder, when shelling 
the German works. I wonder if the German powder, even with the 
skill of Mein Herr Krupp, is better employed in shelling French 
acronauts.” 











Wild Sustice. 
By MM. ERCKMAN-CHATRIAN. 


I. 


In 1854, said Doctor Taifer, I was attached, as assistant-surgeon, to 
the military hospital at Constantine. 

This hospital is built in the interior of the Kasba, on the summit 
of a pointed rock, some three or four hundred feet high. It overlooks 
the city, the palace of the governor, and the surrounding plain, as far 
as the eye can reach. 

It is a wild and striking point of view. From my window, opened 
to the evening breeze, I could see the carrion crows and vultures 
sweeping about the face of the inaccessible rock, and hiding them- 
selves in its fissures as the last rays of twilight faded away. I could 
easily have thrown the end of my cigar into the Rummel, which 
wound by the foot of the gigantic wall. 

Not a sound, not a murmur disturbed the calm of my studies, up to 
the hour when the trumpet and drum awakened the echoes of the 
fortress, calling the men to their barracks. 

Garrison life has never had any charms for me; I could never give 
myself up to the enjoyment of absinthe, rum, or drams of brandy. 
At the time of which I am speaking, this was called a want of esprii 
de corps ; my gastric faculties did not permit me to have this kind of 
esprit. 

I limited myself, therefore, to my hospital wards, to writing my 
prescriptions, to the discharge of my duties: these done, I returned 
to my lodgings, made a few notes, turned over the leaves of some of 
my favourite authors, or reduced my observations to writing. 

In the evening, at the hour when the sun slowly withdraws his 
rays from the plain, with my elbow on the sill of my window, I rested 
myself by dreamily observing the grand spectacle of nature, always 
the same in its marvellous regularity, and yet eternally new: a far- 
off caravan unrolling itself from the sides of the hills; an Arab 
galloping to the extreme limits of the horizon, like a point lost in 
space; a group of cork-oaks relieved against the purple streaks of the 
sunset ; and, then, far, far below me, the whirling of the birds of prey, 
ploughing the dark blue air with their cleaving wings, or, as it were, 
hanging stationary. All these things interested, captivated me. I 
should have spent there entire hours, had not duty forcibly carried 
me away to the dissecting-table. 
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Nobody troubled themselves to criticise these tastes of mine, with 
the exception of a certain lieutenant of yoltigeurs, named Castagnac, 
whose portrait I must draw for you. 

As I stepped from the carriage, on my first arrival at Constantine, 
I heard a voice behind me exclaim : 

“Tiens! I bet this is our assistant-surgeon !” 

I turned and found myself in the presence of an infantry officer, 
tall, thin, bony, with a red nose, a grisly moustache, his /ép¢ cocked 
over his ear, and the peak of it pointed to the sky, his sabre dangling 
between his legs: it was Lieutenant Castagnac. 

While I was yet endeavouring to recall this strange physiognomy, 
the lieutenant had seized my hand and shaken it. 

“Welcome, doctor! Enchanted to make your acquaintance. 
Morbleu! you're tired, arn't you? Let’s go in at once. I take 
upon myself to present you to the club.” 

The club, at Constantine, is simply the refreshment-room—the 
restaurant of the officers. 

We went in; for how was the sympathetic enthusiasm of such a 
man to be resisted? Besides, I had read ‘ Gil Blas.’ 

“Garcon, two glasses! What do you take, doctor? brandy,— 
rum ?” 

“No; some curacoa.” 

“Curacoa! why not parfait-amour? He! he! he! you've an 
odd taste. Garcon, a glass of absinthe for me—a full one—up to the 
elbow! That's it! To your health, doctor” 

“To yours, lieutenant.” 

I was in the good graces of this strange personage. 

I need hardly tell you that this intimacy could not charm me for 
long; I very soon observed that my friend Castagnac had a habit of 
being absorbed in the contents of the newspaper when the moment 
arrived for paying the reckoning. That tells you the sort of man 
he was. 

On the other hand, I made the acquaintance of several officers of 
the regiment, who laughed heartily with me at this new kind of 
Amphictyon ; one of these, named Raymond Dutertre, a brave youth, 
and certainly not wanting in merit, informed me that on his joining 
the regiment the same thing had happened to him. 

“Only,” he added, “as I detest spungers, I told Castagnac as much 
before some of our comrades. He took the matter in ill part, and, 
faith, we went for a turn outside the walls, where I gave him a neat 
touch with the point, that did him enormous harm, for—thanks to a 
few lucky duels—he enjoyed a great reputation in the regiment, and 
passed for a regular taker-down of swaggerers.” 

Things were in this state when, towards the middle of June, fevers 
made their appearance at Constantine, and the hospital receiving not 
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only soldiers, but a large number of the inhabitants, I was compelled 
to interrupt my labours to attend to it. 

Among the number of my patients were Castagnac and Dutertre ; 
Castagnac was not suffering from fever, however, but from a strange 
affection, called delirium tremens, a state of delirium and nervous 
trembling peculiar to individuals addicted to the drinking of absinthe. 
It is preceded by restlessness, inability to sleep, sudden shiverings ; 
redness of the face and alcoholic odour of the breath are among its 
characteristics. 

Poor Castagnac threw himself out of his bed, crawled about the 
floor on his hands and knees, as if catching rats. He gave utterance 
to terrible cat-cries, mixed with this cabalistic word, pronounced in 
the tones of a fakir in a state of ecstasy, “ Fatima! O Fatima !’—a 
circumstance which made me presume that the poor fellow might at 
some time have been the victim of an unfortunate love-passion, for 
which he had consoled himself by the abuse of spirituous liquors. 

Indeed this idea inspired me with a feeling of deep pity for him; 
it was something pitiable only to see his tall thin body bounding 
right and left, then stiffening itself like a log, the face pale, the nose 
blue, the teeth locked ; one could not be present at these crises without 
shuddering. 

On coming to himself at the end of half an hour, Castagnac never 
failed to demand : 

“What have I said, doctor? Have I said anything ?” 

“No, nothing, lieutenant.” 

“Yes, I must have said something.—Come, don’t hide anything 
from me!” 

“Bah! how can I remember? Words in air! All sick people 
drivel more or less.” 

“ Words in air!—but what were they ?” 

“Eh? how doI know? If you wish it, I'll make a note of them 
another time.” 

He became pale, and fixed upon me a look that penetrated almost 
to the depths of my soul; then he closed his flaccid eyelids, com- 
pressed his lips, and murmured : 

“A glass of absinthe would do me good.” 

At length, he straightened himself out, his arms extended by his 
sides, and rested in stoical immobility. 

Now, one morning, as I was going into the room occupied by 
Castagnac, I saw my friend Raymond Dutertre coming towards me, 
from the end of the passage. 

“ Doctor,” he said, holding out his hand to me, “I’ve come to ask 
you to do me a service.” 

“With pleasure ; that is if I possibly can.” 

“T want you to give mea written permission to go out for the day.” 
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“Oh, you must not think of such a thing! Anything else.” 

“ But it seems to me that I am quite well. I have had no attack 
for the last four days.” 

“Yes, but fevers are raging in the city, and I cannot expose you 
to the danger of a relapse.” 

“Grant me only two hours—time to go and return.” 

“Impossible, my dear fellow; don’t insist—it will be useless to do 
so. I know well the tedium of the hospital, I know how impatient 
the sick are to breathe the free air out of doors; but they must have 
patience ; there is nothing for it but that!” 

“Tt’s decided, then ?” 

“Decided. In a week’s time, if you go on well, we'll see about it.” 

He retired in a very ill-humour. I cared nothing for that; but as 
I turned round, what was my surprise to see Castagnac staring after 
his comrade, with a strange look in his eyes. 

“Well,” I said, “ how are you this morning ?” 

“Very well,” he answered sharply. “That's Raymond going along 
there, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What did he want ?” 

“Oh, nothing ; a written permission to go out, which I’ve refused 
to give him.” 

“Ah! you refused ?” 

“Of course.” 

Castagnac drew a long breath, and, as it were retreating within 
himself, appeared to relapse into somnolency. 

I was seized with I know not what vague apprehension; the tone 
of this man had grated on my nerves. 

That day one of my patients died. I had the body carried to the 
dissecting-room, and, towards nine o'clock, returning from my lodging, 
I descended the stairs leading to the amphitheatre. 

Imagine a small vaulted room, fifteen feet high by twenty feet 
wide, its two windows opening out on the precipice bordering the 
high-road from Philippeville. At the back is an inclined table, and 
on this table the body I proposed to study. 

After placing my lamp on a jutting stone let into the wail for the 
purpose, and opening my case of instruments, I began my work, 
which continued for nearly two hours without interruption. 

The rappel had long been sounded; the only sounds that reached 
me in the silence were the measured tread of the sentinel, his times of 
pausing, when he brought the butt of his musket to the ground; 
then, from hour to hour, the passing of the guard, the qui vive, the 
far-off whisper of the watch-word,—the flickering of the lanthorn 
throwing a ray of light above the parapet; short, mingled sounds, 
the gradual dying away of which seemed to make the silence greater. 
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It was nearly eleven o'clock, and I was becoming fatigued, when 
happening to look towards the open window, I suddenly beheld the 
strangest spectacle—a row of small grey owls, their feathers ruffled, 
their green squinting eyes fixed on my lamp, crowding on the edge of 
the casement and struggling for places. 

These hideous birds, attracted by the odour of flesh, waited but my 
departure to swoop down upon their prey. 

I cannot describe to you the horror which this apparition caused 
me. I sprang towards the window: they disappeared into the midst 
of the darkness, like dead leaves borne away by the breeze. 

But at that moment a strange sound fell upon my ear—a sound 
almost imperceptible in the void of the abyss. I bent downwards, my 
hand upon the window-ledge, peering without, and holding my breath 
to listen the better. 

Above the amphitheatre was situated the chamber of Lieutenant 
Castagnac, and below it, between the precipice and the wall of the 
hospital, ran a ledge about a foot wide, covered with fragments of 
bottles and crockery, thrown there by the hospital attendants. 

Now, at that hour of the night, when the least sound, the lightest 
breath, becomes perceptible, I distinguished the steps and gropings of 
a man making his way along this ledge. 

“God send that he is not seen by the sentinel!” I said to myself. 
“ Let him hesitate for an instant and he will fall, infallibly !” 

I had hardly made this reflection when a hoarse and stifled voice— 
the voice of Castagnac—cried abruptly in the midst of the silence : 

“ Raymond !—where are you going ?” 

This exclamation thrilled me to the marrow of my bones. It was a 
sentence of death. 

At the same instant some of the rubbish slipped from the ledge ; 
then, along the narrow way I heard some one clutching and breathing 
painfully. 

Cold perspiration ran down my face. I wished to see—to descend 
—to call for assistance ; but my tongue was frozen in my mouth. 

Suddenly there was a groan, then—nothing. I deceived myself: a 
burst of dry laughter followed—a window closed abruptly with a 
noise of broken glass. Then silence, profound, continued, spread its 
winding-sheet over this fearful drama. 

How shall I tell you the rest ?—Terror made me shrink into the 
most distant corner of the dissecting-room ; my hair stood on end, my 
eyes were fixed and staring; for fully twenty minutes I remained 
thus, listening to the beatings of my heart, and trying to repress its 
pulsations by the pressure of my hands. 

At the end of that time I went mechanically and closed the window ; 
then I took up my lamp, mounted the stairs, and passed along the 
passage to my chamber. 
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I went to bed, but found it impossible to close an eye. I heard the 
sighs—the long-drawn sighs—of the victim, then the out-bursting 
laughter of his assassin ! 

“To murder on the highway, pistol in hand, is frightful enough,” I 
said to myself; “but to murder by a word—without danger !” 

The sirocco arose ; it struggled on the plain below with lugubrious 
moanings, whirling even to the summit of the rock the sand and gravel 
of the desert. 

However, the very violence of the agitation I had undergone 
brought with it an almost unconquerable need of repose. Fear alone 
held me awake. I pictured to myself tall Castagnac in his shirt, 
leaning out of his window, his neck stretched forth, following his 
victim with his looks into the dark depths of the precipice—and it 
froze my blood. 

“Tt was he!” I said to myself; “it was he!—and what if he sus- 
pected I was there !” 

Then I seemed to hear the boards of the corridor creak under the 
tread of a stealthy foot—I raised myself on my elbow, my mouth half 
open, and listened. 

The want of rest, however, at length gained the mastery, and, 
towards three o'clock, I sank into a leaden sleep. 

It was broad day when I awoke; the wind of the past night had 
fallen, and the sky was so pure, the calm so profound, that I doubted 
my recollection, and believed that I had had a villainous dream. 

Yet, strangely—I felt a sort of fear of verifying my impressions. 
I went to my work ; but it was not until I had visited all my wards, 
and leisurely examined all my patients, that I at length proceeded to 
Dutertre’s chamber. 

I knock at the door; no answer is returned. I open the door—his 
bed has not been slept in. I call the attendants and question them. 
I demand where Lieutenant Dutertre is: no one has seen him since 
yesterday evening. 

Calling up all my courage, I enter Castagnac’s room. 

I discover at a glance that two panes of glass in his window have 
been broken. I feel myself turn pale; but quickly recovering my 
self-possession, I remark : 

“That was a stiff puff of wind we had last night; didn’t you think 
so, lieutenant ?” 

He was tranquilly seated, his elbows on the table, his long bony 
visage between his hands, and made believe to be reading a book of 
infantry-drill. He was impassible, and turned on me his dull look as 
he answered, pointing towards the broken window : 

“ Parblew! two panes of glass blown in, that’s all. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“This chamber appears to he more exposed than the rest, lieutenant ; 
or perhaps you had left your window open ?” 
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“Faith, no,” he replied, looking strangely at me, “it was closed.” 

“Ah!—and your health,” I asked, going up to him to feel his 
pulse ; “ how is that ?” 

“T’m going on very well.” 

“Yes, there’s a decided improvement—a little agitation ; but, in a 
fortnight from this time, lieutenant, you will be well again; only 
then you must try to moderate—no more green poison, or look out !” 

In spite of the tone of bonhomie which J. compelled myself to adopt, 
my voice trembled. The arm of the old scoundrel, as it lay in my 
hand, produced on me the effect of a serpent. I felt a strong desire to 
run away. And then his fixed restless eye, which never turned from 
me! It was horrible! But I restrained myself. 

Returning suddenly as I was leaving the room—as if to repair an 
oversight—I said: 

“ By-the-by, Lieutenant, Dutertre has not been to see you, has he?” 

A shudder ran through his grey hair. 

“ Dutertre ?” 

“Yes; he has gone out—has been out since yesterday, and no one 
knows what has become of him. I imagined ——” 

“No one has been to see me,” he said, with a short dry cough; 
“no one.” 

He took up his book again, and I closed the door, as certain of his 
crime as I was of the light of day. 

Unfortunately I had no proofs. 

“Tf I denounce him,” I said to myself on regaining my room, “ he 
will, of course, deny it; if he denies it, what proof of the fact can I 
produce? None! My unsupported evidence will not suffice. All the 
odium of the accusation will fall back upon my own head, and I shall 
have made a terrible enemy.” 

Moreover, crimes of this sort had not been provided for by the law. 
I resolved, therefore, to wait,—to watch Castagnac without appearing 
to do so, persuaded that, in the end, he would betray himself. In due 
course, I called on the commandant of the place, and simply reported 
to him the disappearance of Lieutenant Dutertre. 

On the following day some Arabs, coming to the market of Con- 
stantine with their donkeys laden with vegetables, mentioned that 
they had seen, from the Philippeville Road, an uniform hanging high 
up on the rocks of the Kasba, and that birds of prey were flying about 
the spot by hundreds, filling the air with their cries. 

They were the remains of Raymond. With infinite difficulty they 
were recovered, by means of cords and ladders. 

For two or three days the officers of the garrison talked about this 
strange adventure; a thousand commentaries were made on the pro- 
bable circumstances of the event; and then something else was talked 
about—or the games of bézique or piquet absorbed all spare attention. 
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Men every day exposed to perils have no great depth of sympathy 
for one another: Jacques dies—Pierre replaces him. The regiment 
never dies! It is the theory called Humanitarian in action: “ You are, 
therefore you will be; for, being, you participate in the eternal and 
infinite being!” Yes, I shall be—but what? That is the question. 
To-day a lieutenant of chasseurs—and to-morrow a clod of earth. The 
subject is worthy of being looked at twice. 


IT. 


My position, in the midst of the general indifference, was hard to bear; 
silence weighed on me like remorse. The sight of Lieutenant Castagnac 
filled me withindignation—a kind of insurmountable repugnance ; his 
dull look, his ironical smile, froze my blood. He himself occasionally 
darted stolen glances at me, as if to read the depths of my soul; these 
furtive glances, laden with suspicion, did not in the least serve to 
reassure me. 

“He suspects something,” I said to myself; “if he were only 
sure, I should be lost; for he is a man who would not shrink at 
anything !” 

These reflections imposed on me an intolerable restraint ; my labours 
suffered by it, and I saw that I must emancipate myself from my state 
of incertitude at any price. But how? 

Providence came to my aid. 

I was one day passing out of the hospital gate, about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, on my way into the city, when the corporal-attendant 
ran after me, to give me a small piece of paper which he had found in 
Raymond's tunic. 

“It’s a letter from a particulizre called Fatima,” the good fellow 
said; “it seems that this native was smitten with Lieutenant Dutertre. 
I fancied, Major, the paper might interest you.” 

The reading of the letter greatly astonished me. It was very short, 
and did little more than indicate the hour and place of a rendezvous ; 
but what a revelation was in the signature! 

“So, then,” I said, “that exclamation of Castagnac’s, in the most 
violent of his crises—‘ Fatima! O Fatima !—was the name of a woman 
—and that woman exists! That woman loved Dutertre! Who knows? 
it may have been for the purpose of going to her at this very ren- 
dezvous that Raymond wanted me to give him a written permission to 
leave the hospital! Yes, yes; the letter is dated the 3rd of July; 
that was the very date! Poor fellow! not being able to quit the 
hospital in the day-time, he ventured at night along that frightful 
path—and then—Castagnac heard him !” 

Reflecting on these things I descended to the foot of the rock, and 
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soon found myself in front of a low brick-built vault, open to the air, 
according to the oriental custom. 

In the depths of this vault, a certain Sidi Houmaium, armed with a 
long wooden spoon, and gravely seated on his haunches, was stirring, 
in a jar of boiling water, the perfumed powder of Moka. 

It will be as well to tell you that I had cured Sidi Houmaium of a 
malignant skin-eruption, against which the physicians and surgeons of 
the country had unayailingly employed all their panaceas and amulets. 
The good fellow was truly grateful to me. 

Round the botéga was placed a bench, covered with small grass 
mats, and on this bench were squatted five or six Moors, the red fez, 
with a tassel of blue silk, on their heads, their legs crossed, their 
eyelids half closed, the chibouwk in their lips, enjoying in silence the 
aroma of Turkish tobacco and of the Arabian berry. 

I know not by what sudden inspiration the idea of consulting Sidi 
Houmaium flashed upon my mind. It was one of those strange impul- 
sions that are not to be defined, the cause of which no one can understand. 

With solemn pace I entered the botéga, to the bewilderment of the 
persons present, and sat down on the bench. 

The kaouadji, without in the least appearing to recognise me, 
brought me a chiboul: and a cup of boiling coffee. 

I sipped the beverage, I inhaled the chibowk ; time passed slowly, 
and, towards six o’clock, the sanctified voice of the muetzin called the 
faithful to prayer. All rose, passed a hand over their beards, and 
took their way to the mosque. 

At length I was alone. 

Sidi Hioumaium, casting around him an uneasy glance, approached 
me and stooped to kiss my hand. 

“Seigneur Talbe,* what brings you to my humble dwelling? In 
what can I serve you ?” 

“You can make me acquainted with Fatima.” 

“Fatima, the Mauresque ?” 

“Yes, the Mauresque.” 

“Seigneur Talbe, in the name of your mother, do not see this 
woman !” 

« Why ?” 

“She is the perdition of faithful and infidels alike; she possesses a 
charm that kills!) Do not see her!” 

“Sidi Houmaium, my resolution is not to be shaken. Fatima 
possesses a charm; well, I possess one still more powerful. Hers 
gives death; mine, life, youth, beauty. Tell her that, Sidi Houmaium ; 
tell her that the wrinkles of age fly at my approach. Tell her that 
of the apple of Héva—the apple which, from the beginning of the 
centuries, has condemned us all to die—I have recovered the seeds, 

* Talbe—Doctor. 
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and planted them; that from these has sprung a tree, the savoury 
fruit of which gives the grace of eternal youth! that whoever tastes 
of it, though she were old, ugly, and shrivelled as a witch, would be 
restored, her wrinkles effaced, her skin made white and soft as a lily, 
her lips rosy and perfumed as the queen of flowers, her teeth lustrous 
as those of the young jackal.” 

“ But, Seigneur Talbe,” cried the Mussulman, “ Fatima is not old ; 
on the contrary, she is young and beautiful—so beautiful that she 
might be the pride of a sultan.” 

“T know it; she is not old, but she will become so. I want to sce 
her. Remember, Sidi Houmaium, your oft-repeated promises.” 

“Since such is your will, Seigneur Talbe, return to-morrow at the 
same hour. But remember well what I have told you: Fatima makes 
a vile use of her beauty.” 

“Be under no apprehension ; I will not forget.” 

And presenting my hand to the coulouglis, I retired as I had come, 
with head held high and majestic step. 

You may imagine with what impatience I awaited the hour of my 
rendezvous with Sidi Houmaium. I lost all control of myself; a 
hundred times I crossed and recrossed the courtyard waiting to catch 
the sound of the iuetzin, doffing my hat to everybody I met, and 
even talking with the sentinel, to kill time. 

At length the verse from the Koran sounded in the air, passing 
from minaret to minaret over the lazy city. I flew to Sidi Houmaium’s 
botéga, which I found him closing up. 

“ Well?” I inquired breathlessly. 

“Fatima awaits you, Seigneur Talbe.” 

He fastened the bolt, and then, without further explanation, walked 
on before me. 

The sky was dazzlingly bright. The high white houses—a verit- 
able procession of phantoms—draped at long distances apart by a ray 
of sunlight, reflected their heavy sadness on the infrequent passers. 

Sidi Houmaium proceeded onwards without turning his head, the 
long sleeves of bis beinous almost sweeping the ground; and, as I 
followed his steps, I could hear him repeating in Arabic I know not 
what litanies, like those of our pilgrims. 

After awhile, turning out of the main street, he entered the Suma 
alley, in which two persons cannot walk abreast. There, in the black 
nire of the gutter, under wretched stalls, swarmed a whole population of 
shoemakers, morocco-leather embroiderers, dealers in Indian spices, aloes, 
dates, and rare perfumes, some going and coming with apathetic air, 
others squatted cross-legged, meditating g, heaven knows what, in the midst 
of a bluish smoke that escaped from their mouths and nostrils at once. 

The sun of Africa penetrated this dingy pig-sty of a place in streaks 
of gold, shining here upon an old hook-nosed grey-beard, with chiboul: 
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and fat hands laden with rings; at another place, on the graceful 
profile of a handsome Jewess, sad and dreamy, in the interior of her 
shop ; or, still more, on the display of an armourer, with its tapered 
yatagans and long Bedouin guns inlaid with pearl. The odour of 
filth mingled itself with the pungent emanations of drugs. Light 
cut sharply through the shadows of the place, shaping them into 
luminous fringes, sprinkling them with glittering spangles, but 
without being able to drive them altogether away. 

We proceeded still on our way. 

Suddenly, in one of the inextricable windings of the alley, Sidi 
Houmaium stopped before a low door and raised the knocker. 

“You must go in with me and act as interpreter for me,” I said 
to him in an under-tone. 

“ Fatima speaks French,” he replied, without turning his head. 

At the same moment, the shining face of a negress appeared at the 
grating. Sidi Houmaium spoke a few words to her in Arabic. The 
door was opened and suddenly closed behind me. The negress went 
away by a side-door which I had not at first noticed, and Sidi 
Houmaium remained outside of the house. 

Left alone for several minutes, I was beginning to lose patience, 
when a door on the left opened, and the negress who had let me in 
made a sign to me to follow her. 

After ascending a few steps, I found myself in an open court paved 
with tiles in mosaic. Several doors opened into this court. 

The negress conducted me into a room on the ground-floor, the 
open windows hung with silk curtains of Moorish design. All round 
the room violet-coloured cushions were arranged. The floor was 
covered with an amber reed-mat, and the ceiling was painted with 
fantastic fruits and flowers in interminable arabesques. But what 
immediately seized on my attention was Fatima herself, reclining on 
the divan, her eyes veiled by long lids and black lashes, her lip 
slightly shadowed, her nose straight and thin, her arms laden with 
heavy bracelets. She had pretty feet, and was saucily playing with 
her small gold-broidered slippers when I paused at the threshold. 

For a few seconds the Mauresque observed ‘me with a sidelong 
glance, and then a sly smile half-parted her lips. 

“Come in, Seigneur Talbe,” she said in a nonchalant tone; “Sidi 
Houmaium has prepared me for your visit; I know the motive which 
brings you. You are very good to interest yourself in poor l'atima, 
who is growing old, for she is already nearly seventeen—seventeen !— 
age of regrets and wrinkles, and tardy repentances! Ah! Seigneur 
Talbe, sit down and be welcome. You bring me the apple of Heva, 
that is true, is it not?—the apple that gives youth and beauty! 
And poor Fatima has need of it !” 

I did not know what to answer—I was confused ; but suddenly 
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recollecting the motive which had brought me, the course of my 
blood seemed to be turned backwards, and, under the influence of this 
extreme reaction, I became cold as marble. 

“You joke charmingly,” I replied, taking a seat on the divan; “I 
had heard your wit celebrated as not less than your beauty—I now 
see how truly.” 

“Indeed!” she cried, “by whem ?” 

“By Dutertre.” 

“ Dutertre ?” 

“Yes, Raymond Dutertre, the young officer, who recently fell into 
the gulf of the Rummel—whom you loved, Fatima.” 

She opened her eyes wide with surprise. 

“Who told you I loved him?” she demanded, with a strange look ; 
“it is false! Did he tell you that ?” 

“No, but I know it; this letter proves it to me—this letter which 
you wrote to him, and which was the cause of his death ; for it was in 
flying to meet you that he risked his life at night on the rocks of 
the Kasba.” 

I had scarcely finished speaking, when Fatima rose abruptly, a 
dark fire glittering in her eyes. 

“T was sure of it!” she cried. “ Yes, when the negress came to 
tell me of the misfortune, I said to her, ‘ Aissa, this is iis doing— 
his!’ Oh, the wretch !” 

While I was watching her, completely stupefied by the strangeness 
of her exclamations, she approached me and said in a low tone: 

“ Will he die—will he die soon? I should like to see him cut in 
pieces !” 

She had seized me by the arm and looked through and through 
me. I shall never forget the dull pallor of her face—her large black 
glaring eyes, her trembling lips. 

“Of whom are you speaking, Fatima?” I asked. “ Explain your- 
self—I do not understand you.” 

“Of whom? Of Castagnac! You are ¢albe of the hospital; well, 
give him poison! THe is a scoundrel! He compelled me to write to 
the officer to come here—me—against my will, though I knew that 
this young man had long sought to gain admittance here; but 
I knew that Castagnac meant him harm. When I refused, he 
threatened to come from the hospital to beat me if I did not write 
at once. Stay! here is his letter. I tell you, he is a scoundrel !” 

I shrink from repeatiug all that the Mauresque told me concerning 
Castagnac. She related to me the history of their liaison ; after 
having seduced he had corrupted her, and, for two years, the wretch 
had traded upon the poor girl’s dishonour; and, not content with 
that, had beaten her! 


I left Fatima’s house with a heavy heart. 
0 2 
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Sidi Houmaium was waiting for me at the door; we redescended 
the Suma alley. 

“Be on your guard,” said the coulouglis, watching me out of the 
corner of his eye; “be on your guard, Seigneur Talbe—you are very 
pale ; the bad angel hovers above your head !” 

I shook the good fellow by the hand and replied : 

“ Fear nothing !” 

My resolution was taken: without losing a minute I mounted to 
the Kasba, entered the hospital, and knocked at Castagnac’s door. 

“Come in !” 

The expression of my face appeared to announce nothing agreeable, 
for as soon as he perceived me, he roze with a startled look. 

“Oh! it’s you,” he cried with a forced smile; “I was not expecting 
a visit from you.” 

My only answer was to show him the letter he had written to 
Fatima. 

He turned pale, and, after looking at the letter for a few seconds, 
would have sprung upon me; but I stopped him with a gesture. 

“If you move another step,” I said, laying my hand upon the 
hilt of my sword, “Tl kill you like a dog! You are a scoundrel, 
and you have murdered Dutertre! I was in the dissecting-room, and 
overheard all. Do not deny it! Your conduct towards this woman 
is odious. A French officer descend to such a degree of infamy! 
Listen : I might deliver you up to justice ; but your dishonour would 
bespatter all of us. If you are not utterly lost to shame, kill yourself! 
I will give you till to-morrow. To-morrow morning at seven o'clock, 
if I find you living, I will myself deliver you up to the commandant.” 

Having said so much, I retired without waiting for his answer, and 
hastened to give orders to the sentinel not to permit Lieutenant 
Castagnac to quit the hospital on any pretext ; I gave special instruc- 
tions also to the gate-keeper, and held him responsible for anything 
that might occur in consequence of neglect or weakness on his part. 
I then tranquilly returned to my lodging, as if nothing particular had 
taken place. I was even gayer than usual, and sat over my dinner 
till nearly eight o'clock. 

From the moment Castagnac’s crime was proved to me I felt 
pitiless: Raymond cried to me for vengeance. 

After dinner I went to the shop of a rosin-seller and bought a 
torch, such as our spahis carry in their night-sports ; then, returning 
to the hospital, I went down to the dissecting-room, taking care to 
double-lock the door after me. 

The voice of the muetzin announced the tenth hour; the mosques 
were deserted, the night profoundly dark. 

I seated myself in front of the open window, inhaling the mild 
breath of the breeze, and giving myself up to the reveries that had 
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formerly been so dear to me. How much of suffering and anxiety I 
had gone through during the past fortnight. In my whole previous 
existence I had not experienced anything to equal it. I now felt as 
if I had escaped from the claws of the spirit of darkness, and were 
enjoying my regained liberty. 

In this manner time sped ; already the guard had twice been its round 
and relieved the sentinels, when, suddenly, I heard rapid but stealthy 
steps on the stairs. A short sharp knock was given at the door. 

I returned no answer. 

An uncertain hand groped for the key. 

“Tt is Castagnac !” I said to myself, my heart beating. 

Two seconds passed, then some one without cried: 

“Open the door !” 

I was not deceived ; it was he. 

He listened, then placed his shoulder against the heavy oak door 
and endeavoured to force it open. 

Once more all was silent. He listened again. I remained motion- 
less—held my breath. Presently, something was thrown down on 
the stairs; and then I heard the sound of retreating steps. 

I had escaped death !—But what next was he going to attempt ? 

In fear of a new and more violent endeavour to burst open the 
door, I hastened to shoot the two heavy iror bolts which made the 
amphitheatre a veritable prison. 

‘This was a useless precaution, however, for, on returning to my seat 
at the window, I saw the shadow of Castagnac passing along the 
rampart above. The moon, which had risen on the side of the city, 
projected the shadow of the hospital on to the opposite precipice. A 
few stars glittered on the horizon ; not a breath moved the still air. 

Before venturing upon the dangerous path, the old campaigner 
halted and looked at my window. He hesitated for a long while. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour he took the first step, moving 
with his back flattened against the wall. He had reached half-way, 
and no doubt flattered himself that he should gain the ledge which 
descended to the Kasba, when I cast towards him the death-cry : 

“Raymond! where are you going ?” 

But, whether it was that he was prepared for whatever might 
happen, or that he had more sang frotd than his victim, the scoundrel 
was unscared, and answered with an outburst of ironical laughter : 

“A-ha! You are there, are you, doctor? I thought so. Wait 
till I return ; we have a little account to settle together.” 

I lit my torch and held it out above the precipice. 

“Tt is too late!” I cried. ‘ Wretch!—behold your grave !” 

And the immense ranges of the abyss, with their black slippery 
rocks, bristling with wild fig-trees, were illuminated to the bottom 
of the valley. 
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The view was Titanic: the white light of the flaming pitch, de- 
scending from stage to stage of the rocks, casting their broad shadows 
into space, seemed to plough into unfathomable depths of darkness. 

I was strongly affected myself, and fell back a step, as if seized 
with giddiness. 

But he—separated from the yawning gulf but by the width of a 
brick—with what terror must he not have been overwhelmed ! 

His knees bent under him—his hands clutched at the wall. I 
held forth the blazing torch again: an enormous bat, disturbed by the 
light, commenced his dreary round about the gigantic walls, like a 
black rat with angular wings, floating in the flame; and far, far 
down, the waves of the Rummel sparkled in immensity. 

“ Mercy!” cried the murderer in a broken voice—“ mer-cy !” 

I had not courage to prolong his torture, aud threw my torch into 
the abyss. 

It fell slowly, its ragged flame waving in the darkness ; lighting, 
turn by turn, the ledges of the mighty rocks as it passed them, and 
sprinkling the bushes with its dazzling sparks. 

While it was yet but a spot in the midst of night, and was still 
descending, a shadow overtook and passed it like a thunderbolt ! 

Justice, I knew, had been done! 

On my way up the stairs from the amphitheatre, something bent 
under my foot: I stooped and picked it up; it was my own sword! 
With his habitual perfidy, Castagnac had resolved to kill me with my 
own weapon, so that my death might have appeared to be the result 
of suicide. 

Moreover, as I had foreseen, the door of my chamber had been 
forced open, my bed overthrown, my papers scattered about ; his 
search, in fact, had been exhaustive. 

This circumstance completely dissipated the involuntary feeling of 
pity with which the wretch’s terrific end had inspired me. 








Life at Versailles. 


Versailles, 25th November. 


Ir was generally believed that Sunday, the 20th of this month, 
would become famous in the annals of history. Vague rumours were 
floating amongst both French and Germans, causing a certain excite- 
ment, because nobody could exactly say what kind of dreadful event 
would happen, for that it would be dreadful and most pernicious for 
the Germans was generally admitted, at least among the French. As 
the inhabitants of Versailles are rather good-natured, and reason- 
able enough to appreciate the exemplary good conduct of their 
invaders, the greater part of the population regretted that necessity 
compelled Za grande nation to resort to such severe means against the 
Germans. 

But what was it that was expected? Some said that formidable 
armies, coming from the Loire, from the West, and from the North, 
would attack the besiegers from behind, whilst a Parisian army would 
assail them in front, and Mont Valerien and the other forts 
would hurl death and destruction amongst the doomed barbarians. 
Whilst these most valiant armies would be occupied in this pleasant 
manner, the inhabitants of Versailles, and all the towns and villages 
around Paris, would rise as a man, and on a certain signal murder all 
Germans. 

Though the doomed barbarians laughed at these reports, all of 
them expected something, and a certain additional activity or restless- 
ness was to be noticed in Versailles. The least that was expected 
was a great sortie, and everybody was prepared for it. The outposts 
all around Paris had been on the alarm for the last three days. The 
effects at the chief head-quarters were packed up, and it was the same 
- with all the fieldpost officers. Dr. Russell, the Times correspondent, 
told me that, on his return from a short trip to St. Germain, he 
found all his things ready. packed up, and that he waited for further 
information from head-quarters. In a word, everything was ready for 
any emergency, and the line of retreat from Versailles was, of course, 
also indicated to the respective officers and troops. All this was 
not prepared exactly for the 20th, but it was done on the news 
of the evacuation of Orleans, and its occupation by the Loire 
army. I shall speak of this afterwards, and will finish now with the 
dreaded 20th, and its supposed modern St. Bartholomew, or Sicilian 
Vespers, 
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On that day I noticed more officers than usual in the streets of 
Versailles, and most of them on horseback. I also saw many order- 
lies, leading horses packed as for a march. You nowhere met, how- 
eyer, anxious looks. That is not the fashion amongst the Germans 
expecting a battle, or another military event. On the contrary, 
every one looked pleasantly animated. 

When evening came the restaurants and coffee-houses were crowded 
with officers. I generally dine in company with hall-a-dozen corres- 
pondents of the principal German papers, amongst whom are very 
clever men, and amusing fellows. We meet at luncheon and at 
dinner, and pass an hour or two of the evening in the great Coffee- 
house de Neptune, which is opposite the Hotel de Reservoir, where 
are lodged all those personages belonging, as we express it, to the 
second “staff;” that is, the grand-dukes, dukes, and princes, 
belonging to the German Bund, and who are attached to the army, 
and follow it, without aspiring to the honour of dying for the father- 
land. 

At half-past ten pv... our expectations not being fulfilled, and tired 
of waiting for our slaughter any longer, I, and some of my friends, 
went to our respective homes, to the regret of one of us, who said 
he would manfully wait until midnight. This valiant gentleman 
was the architect of the North German Legation in Paris, and is now 
attached to the head-quarters of the Crown Prince of Prussia. He has 
been living for a long time in Paris, and knows every inch of the 
country for many miles around. This knowledge being very valuable, he 
rendered many important services—for instance, in discovering several 
secret telegraphic lines, by the means of which the Parisians corres- 
ponded with Metz and other parts of the country. His greatest boast 
is, that he brought about the dismissal of M. Haussmann, and who- 
ever wishes to please him should request him to tell this story. This 
I did last night, when an eminent artist amongst us, who took like- 
nesses of the whole literary lot for an illustrated paper, wanted to take 
the likeness of the architect, who had not been present the day before. 

He remained in the Café de Neptune, but having waited for an hour 
longer and nothing occurring, he put the hood of his cloak over his 
head, and proceeded to some places where he knew that some French 
inhabitants of Versailles were assembled, and waiting with pleasure 
for the signal of slaughter, without, however, intending to take part 
in it themselves. The door of one of these localities being ajar, the 
architect was able to overhear part of their conversation. One of the 
company had returned from a furtive tour across the park, and reported 
that he had nowhere seen detachments of troops, and all were 
astonished at the carelessness of these Prussians under such circum- 
stances, and rather pleased with it. Some looked at their watches, 
wondering that no signal had yet been given, when the listener 
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knocked with his fist three times against the door, and entering the 
room solemnly said, “Gentlemen, that is the signal!” All present 
jumped up in alarm on seeing a very strange-looking stranger 
amongst them, and stammered, “‘ What do you mean, what signal ?” 
“The signal to go home, and draw your nightcaps over your heads,” 
said the intruder laughingly. The confused conspirators took the 
hint, and disappeared without a word. 

No sortie had taken place that day. General Trochu, the com- 
mander in Paris, who is organisateur par excellence, had divided 
all his forces in three parts, of which the most efficient was to advance 
against the besiegers, whilst the rest would guard the forts and Paris. 
This movement was to take place whenever the guns of the advancing 
Loire army should be heard ; but as the success of that army did not 
come up to the expectations entertained in Paris, its guns did not 
resound, and the sortie was postponed. 

The advance of the Loire army was repeatedly reported at Ver- 
sailles from Orleans, which was occupied by the Bavarian General von 
der Tann, with 15,000 Bavarians. This Loire army, under the com- 
mand of General d’Aurelles, consists of about 60,000 men, formed 
from the remainders of different regiments of regulars and of gardes 
mobiles. They had with them seven regiments of cavalry, and about 
120 guns. M. Thiers did not think much of this army, for he called 
it an armed crowd, commanded by inexperienced officers, and armed 
with guns of every possible pattern. 

Prince Frederick Charles advanced with his army from Metz with 
the utmost haste, but the distance being rather great, and the railroad 
practicable only to Nogent, he could not reach Orleans before the 
army of the Loire, and as assistance could not be sent to General von 
der Tann from the army besieging Paris, without unwisely inter- 
rupting the iron circle around it, General von der Tann received 
orders to retire. The general was in a rather difficult position. 
The Loire army, four times more numerous, advanced rapidly, 
and seemed inclined to imitate a Prussian manceuvre, which has 
been executed several times with great success during this war. 
The French general hoped to envelope the Bavarian army, but 
General von der Tann became aware of the intention, and retired 
rather more hastily than probably was to his liking, for he had to 
leave behind about a thousand sick and wounded, and even part of his 
baggage. He also lost an ammunition train, and with it two damaged 
guns. He had, however, fought very bravely for seven hours against 
a very superior enemy. ‘The French also fought very well, and even 
the Gardes Mobiles did well. They were partly officered by officers 
who had escaped from Metz in some way or other, and in a manner 
which could not always stand the test of honour. It is well known, 
that not only subaltern officers, but also generals, have broken their 
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promise not to take service again in this war, and the Prussians 
on capturing them would act quite correctly in tzeating them as 
felons. 

General d’Aurelles has a very good reputation as a strategist, and 
did not belie his reputation. By sending off a small corps of troops to 
Fontainebleau he misled the Prussians, whilst he made a flank march in 
the direction of Chartres and Dreux, which latter place is about twenty- 
five miles west of Versailles. ‘This intention was to effect a junction 
with another French army, which General Keratry, of Mexican 
memory, has collected in the Bretagne. 

The news of the recapture of Orleans did not have much effect at 
head-quarters here, though it was so far vexing, as it was the first 
real success the French ever had in this war; but the flank march of 
the Loire army was a more serious thing, which became somewhat 
alarming when news were received that Dreux had been occupied by 
that army, for between Dreux and Versailles was only a very inferior 
force. People here looked then rather gloomy, and preparations for 
all emergencies were made, as before related. 

Of course measures were taken at once to alter this state of things. 
The junction of the army of the Loire and Northern army was not 
much feared, for the first army corps under General von Maunteuffel 
was opposite the latter. The corps of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 
was at once despatched in the direction of Dreux, and its head division 
placed temporarily under the command of General von Treskow, the 
chief of the military cabinet of King William. The army of General 
von der Tann, and the 22nd division, which had been in Chartres, 
formed the left wing of this corps commanded by the Grand Duke. 

The apprehensions felt here in Versailles lasted only for two days, 
as all cause for it was removed by the extraordinary exertions of 
Prince Frederick Charles, whose army advanced in forced marches. 
His glorious soldiers made marches of nearly thirty miles a day, and 
while we believed here that the Loire army had won on him three 
days’ marches, he reported his arrival on the ground, and the 9th 
Army Corps at once took a position between Versailles and Dreux, 
whilst this latter place was taken by General von Treskow, who drove 
from it six thousand Mobiles and Franes-Tireurs, who, however, did 
not belong either to the Loire army or the corps of Kératry, as was 
first believed. 

Prince Frederick Charles advanced in the direction of Orleans, 
towards which place the Loire army was pushed by the corps of the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg. We all expected every moment a 
battle between Chartres and Dreux, but the Loire army seemed not 
inclined to accept it, and retired to the neighbourhood of Orleans, and 
took up a position in a wood there. 

Some expected Prince Frederick Charles to retake Orleans at once, 
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but it-seems that he has more important business on hand; and, in 
fact, I believe, it is intended to capture the whole Loire army as 
well as Orleans. 

The arrival of the army from before Metz permitted us also to 
strengthen some positions south of Paris, especially that of Villeneuve 
St. George, where a pontoon bridge is laid over the Seine, and against 
which the army of Paris seemed to intend a sortie. 

During the two dangerous days here in Versailles the panic, or 
rather the apprehensions, amongst German tradespeople was great ; 
for though the real state of things was not communicated to them, 
they noticed some very suggestive precautions. ‘The devil!” said 
my cigar dealer, a genuine Berlinian from Unter den Linden, “ if the 
French come here we tradespeople are all in the ‘wurst kessel ’ 
(sausage boiler)!” And in fact they would all have been ruined in 
such a case. 

The Americans living here hoisted at their windows the stars and 
stripes, and the English exhibited the English flag, and sometimes a 
board on which was written ‘ English subjects.” 

Up to this time we have been waiting in vain for the news of a battle 
with the Loire army (some trifling skirmishes occurring only), and 
also for the great sortie from Paris. The last days passed as quietly 
by as possible, though most important political matters were treated 
here,—matters of far greater bearing than any battle, and of which I 
shall speak directly. 

On my arrival here I called at once at the office of General Count 
Moltke, and requested a permit empowering me to travel unmolested 
within the lines of the German outpost. As I had taken care to pro- 
vide myself with a card from the office of Count Bismarck, I received 
a permit signed by the quartermaster-general of the whole army 
himself, ordering all military and other authorities not to impede my 
movements. I therefore might have made some excursions around 
Paris and visited the different positions and outposts. There existed, 
however, another kind of impediment, very common in life: I was 
short of money. When leaving Saarbruck it was thought wiser not 
to take much ready cash with me, and all I put into my pocket 
amounted to about fifteen pounds. My bankers, Simon Brothers, in 
Saarbruck, gave me, however, a letter of credit on an army contractor 
and upon houses in Paris. To use the latter was not possible, and the 
army contractor was absent. I therefore sent, soon after my arrival 
here, a check to Saarbruck, but did not receive money until only a 
few days ago, because the transport of the army from Metz occupied 
all trains and delayed the transmission of parcels and valuables. 

This position, which lasted for nearly three weeks, was the more 
unpleasant as all things are very dear here, and, above all, convey- 
ances, which, moreover, are scarcely to be had. I was therefore 
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detained in Versailles ; but that I might somewhat satisfy my curiosity, 
I profited by the fine weather and went one afternoon on foot to 
St. Cloud, which is about five miles from here. 

Following the Avenue de St. Cloud, I struck the wide road lead- 
ing next to Ville d’Avray, a considerable village, whose houses are 
all occupied by soldiers. I do not think that twenty inhabitants 
remained in that place. The fine trees on the roadside have been cut 
down by the French, and the same thing has been done with some 
parts of the wood; I suppose to save the Prussians the trouble, and 
provide them with firewood. 

At the end of the rather long village commences the park of St. 
Cloud, and I found there an iron rail gate, which was closed and 
guarded. The sentinel called the commanding sergeant, and on 
seeing my pass the door opened. The deeply-cut road was, at a little 
distance from that gate, overbridged. The Prussians had provided 
that bridge with shotproof walls and loopholes, and could from there 
sweep tho whole road up and down. A little farther on, under a short 
tunnel, was a large detachment of troops, about a company, whose 
officers I found seated round a table and occupied with drinking, 
smoking, and laughing. The commander bowed before my firman, 
and learning from the pages my military rank, every officer, one after 
the other, saluted and told me his name. This is the custom in the 
Prussian army. Whenever an officer superior in rank to any of 
those present enters a room, every officer salutes and says, “ My name is 
x .” The commanding officer, on hearing my desire to visit the 
most advanced posts and the chateau of St. Cloud, ordered a corporal 
to lead me to the next “ Feldwache,” and to request the commanding 
lieutenant to give me a patrol of three men for my protection, and to 
show me the way. 

At different places I saw detachments of soldiers occupied with 
fortitying the pontoons, and especially constructing shellproof abodes, 
in which they at least could enjoy a good night’s rest. The Parisians 
must have an abundance of ammunition, for -they fire incessantly, 
though fortunately with little effect. I think every Prussian killed 
by their shells costs them his weight in silver. On my way to the 
Feldwache several shells howled through the air, but none of them 
came very near us. 

The regiment which for twelve days held the outposts in that 
district was a Silesian one. The men were all in an extremely good 
humour, and looked remarkably healthy. The state of health of the 
army before Paris is eminently satisfactory, and, as I was told by a 
physician in high position, better than in the time of peace. 

The young officer who commanded the Feldwache was quartered in 
a kind of dog-kennel built of branches, but an abode against the 
rain and dew in the night was all he himself required. As it was 
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already half-past three o'clock p.u., and I was especially curious to see 
the destroyed palace, I gave up a visit to the posts from which I could 
see Mont Valerien, of which the lieutenant, however, showed me a 
good sketch which he had taken himself. 

Peeping over the rampart, I was requested to take off my grey hat, 
and not to speak aloud. I saw great Paris before me, and recognised 
all the principal buildings, for the weather was very bright, and the 
sun gilding the houses of the city. Close before us, at the foot of the 
hill, was Boulogne, and the bridge over the Seine, and in some of the 
gardens we saw the red-breeched soldiers. 

The Prussians had strict orders not to show themselves unneces- 
sarily, in order not to provoke firing; for the French are in the habit 
of foolishly greeting every single helmet with grenades. Though 
there is little or no danger for those at whom the shots are aimed, 
they might do harm to somebody farther behind. For that reason 
even officers of the army of other corps are not allowed to visit the 
outposts, and I owed the permission entirely to my “ firman.” 

After having indulged long enough in the rather dangerous 
pleasure of peeping over the rampart, I descended to the palace, 
imitating my patrol, who knew at what crossings they had to make 
themselves small, in order not to be noticed by the French advanced 
posts. 

The beautiful chateau of St. Cloud is a ruin now. The principal 
entrance is tolerably well preserved, but the whole inside has been 
destroyed by fire. Where once were magnificent rooms, one above 
the other, you see now only large square holes, filled with fragments 
of stone or gilded ornaments. I should have liked to take with me 
some keepsake, but I could find nothing worth preserving. The 
soldiers, however, have collected a great number of fine trifles, whilst 
saving, at the peril of their life, many objects of art and vertu. One 
officer has a little slipper of the Empress Eugenie, and also a little 
nécessaire, with her initials. 

The park and garden have not suffered much, and all the marble 
gods and goddesses are still shivering there in their nakedness. Only 
one jolly marble fawn has been tumbled from his pedestal by a 
shell, and, with broken legs and arms, been thrown into a water basin. 
The nymph from whose side he has leen torn so suddenly looks 
wonderingly down on her admirer, that he should take a bath so 
unseasonably. 

When the soldiers saw me pass, escorted by a patrol, they took me 
at first for a captured Francs-Tireur, and some of the officers subjected 
me to a sharp examination, which, however, I cut short by exhibiting 
my laissez passer. 

When it began to get dark I went back to the tunnel mentioned 
above, where I found the officers at supper, most of them sitting 
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on red yelvet fauteuils, saved from the chateau. I was invited to 
partake of the meal, but accepted only a glass of wine and a cigar. 
The commanding captain had been quartered in the chateau on the 
day when Mont Valerien commenced its destruction, and the first 
shell had visited his room. He saved from it a great quantity of 
excellent candles, of which two burned on the supper table, and on 
which I noticed the stamp of the Tuileries. 

The long way home in the dark was rather lonely. Only now and 
then I met a couple of officers or soldiers returning from their trip to 
Versailles, which is always a festival for them. Though the outposts 
have a good deal of hard service, they have made themselves tolerably 
comfortable with things taken from the houses of St. Cloud. Most of 
these houses are destroyed either by the fire of French shells, or by 
the Prussians, for fortificatory and other military reasons. An 
immense amount of property has been destroyed in this manner, and I 
regret to say sometimes very wantonly. When some houses had to 
be fired, one of the soldiers charged with the commission said, “I 
bet my house will burn quickest.” An officer who heard that boast 
became curious to know what arrangements the soldier had made for 
that purpose, and entered. Ina large room on the ground-floor he 
found a billiard table ; on it was placed a piano, and on the top of 
it two magnificent couches, several arm-chairs, and a dozen of chairs, 
all well drenched with petroleum. Of course, this pile caught fire at 
once. 

Life is rather monotonous here, and I wonder that the commanders 
do not think a little more of the amusement of the soldiers. It was 
said that a troop of actors would arrive from Berlin, and play in the 
theatre here; but I have not heard anything further about it. The 
theatre would be crowded every night, and so would any café chantant 
or other arrangement of that kind. I wonder that none of the second 
staff have thought of it. As they do not take part in the military 
operations, these petty princes might make themselves useful in some 
other manner. ‘The Duke of Coburg is an excellent actor, and 
he might do here for the army what he did for his subjects in 
Gotha. I believe his own operas would find a very thankful audience. 

It is rather curious to see restaurants and coffee-houses without 
papers, which in time of peace form such an essential item of these 
establishments. One of the sub-editors of the ‘Cologne Gazette,’ 
and its Special here, is publishing a little daily paper in French, under 
the title, ‘ Moniteur Officiel du Department de Seine-et-Oise. Not- 
withstanding its official title, it is not much supported by the Prussian 
Government, which only condescends to use it for its publications, 
without even paying for them. The editor goes every night to the 
office of the Bundesrangler, and receives there some very scanty news 
and instructions. At first, only one single sheet in quarto of two 
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pages was published ; but soon its size was doubled, and at present we 
have four folio pages. The Versailles people would not read it at 
first, but now they are glad to have it, and I see always a great 
crowd before the office, opposite my own lodging, in the hour between 
five and six p.m., when the paper is published. 

Dr. Levisohn, the editor, deserves much praise for this undertaking, 
especially as it scarcely pays the expenses for print and paper. More- 
over, it is extremely difficult to satisfy both the Versailles people and 
the German authorities, which latter, in reference to the press, are 
ridiculously narrow-minded. They would like very much to use that 
engine as they use their own guns, but do not understand that a too 
much hindered and superintended press loses the best part of its 
influence. The example of England and America is utterly lost on 
those old Prussian officials, and this is the less to be wondered at, as 
even the great Count himself, who has such extended and grand views 
in other respects, shows frequently a most paltry susceptibility in 
reference to the writings of very obscure papers. 

I will give you only one instance of the manner in which German 
correspondents of papers are treated here if they write anything dis- 
agreeable. It is perfectly in order that such correspondents, who misuse 
the facilities offered to them, or the confidences made to them, should 
be punished by the withdrawal of such facilities and confidences, and 
no sensible person would say a word against it if a correspondent were 
ordered from the seat of war for having betrayed the position or 
movements of troops, or things of a similar nature; but the officials 
charged with the surveillance of that ulways suspected band use 
their power even against those who express an opinion which simply 
displeases them, or who comment on some occurrence which has no 
reference whatever to military matters or even to politics. 

A young man of the name of Hoff, who was correspondent of the 
‘Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung,’ the ‘ Vienna Press,’ and the ‘ National 
Zeitung,’ said in one of his letters that the English correspondents 
were very much favoured here, to the prejudice of the Germans. The 
complaint of Mr. Hoff was, I think, well founded; but the chief of 
the field police, the Herr Geheimrath Dr. Stieber—a kind of Fouché 
Prussian, and a man well adapted for his honourable position, took 
offence at this article. Mr. Hoff received an order to leave the 
district occupied by the German armies ; he was, however, not allowed 
to travel back to Germany as he liked, but ordered to join a detach- 
ment of French prisoners sent to that country. 

Mr. Hoff was a rather sensitive man. Moreover he was a rising 
journalist, full of ambition, and anxious to make for himself a position 
in the press. This cruel order of the Prussian Fouché mortified him 
very much, and the more so as he believed it annihilated all his 
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aspirations. Not to be admitted within the lines of the German 
armies at this moment was really to extinguish him as a journalist. 

Poor man! he was weak enough to take this order of Mr. Stieber 
so much to heart that he poisoned himself! Mr. Stieber was 
very sorry when he heard of it, and said so to a friend of mine 
whom he met in the street. Mr. Stieber has a very kind heart, 
you see. Poor Mr. Hoff! Why was not I in his place? You 
know that I should have preferred to make Mr. Stieber poison him- 
self. This death has made a very sad impression on all of us, for Mr. 
Hoff was much liked. Opposite my house is a stationer’s shop and 
library, and in it a black-eyed pretty damsel, a really nice and proper 
girl, Hoff liked to talk to her. A few hours before his death he 
said smilingly to the pretty girl, “Good-bye; I shall be dead to- 
morrow. Give me a kiss for a farewell.” The merry girl took it 
for a joke and solemnly embraced him. 

We have never heard less warlike news than in these days. Little 
fights have taken place. In one of them a small detachment of 
Prussian troops had the worst. Nothing certain, however, is known. 
The French, taught by experience, become wary, and are running 
like partridges. Field Marshall Prince Frederick Charles cannot 
succeed in reaching the Loire army in such a manner as to embrace 
them @ da Sédan, though he makes prodigious marches. He is 
already far south, but how far I do not know, and I believe they do 
not know even at the King’s head-quarters. 

Things in Paris look queer, though reports are contradictory. My 
opinion is that the Germans will not have it before Christmas. They 
will get 7¢ without doubt, but whether that will end the war,—that is 
another question, made more difficult to answer by the diplomatic 
bombshell thrown by Prince Gortschakoff. 

A report says that a monster gun has been conveyed to Mont 
Valerien, and that 200 Parisians were employed for the job. With 
this monster gun Versailles was to be shelled, which would not 
be pleasant after all. 

The newest reliable news from Paris is, however, that the authori- 
ties in power —who they may be I do not know—have resolved 
not to permit any one to leave Paris,—neither the ministers of 
America, Switzerland, and Russia, &c., nor even those persons who 
have already the permission of the Prussian head-quarters. I cannot 
understand the meaning of this measure, but who understands the 
Parisians ? 

Some time ago, I was startled by the view of some Russian 
uniforms in the streets of Versailles. Ido not dislike the uniform, 
but I dislike the Russians. This dislike may be unreasonable, but 
the Russians are my Dr. Fell. Those you see in aden-Baden 
Homburg, &ec., look very refined; they dress comme i faut, speak 
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Trench and German fluently, and are to all appearance gentlemen. 
I shudder always on seeing them, and feel at the same time a disgust 
similar to that I experience when passing a very loathsome thing. 
It is a moral disgust. Somebody who lived long in Russia gave 
me the following analysis of a fine Russian nobleman of St. Peters- 
burg—Twenty per cent. Cossack, thirty beast, thirty Parisian- 
refined-filth, ten slave, and ten thief! The common people are 
not bad-natured, but their slavish manners, their habits and their 
dirt make them unsupportable to me. I feel unwell, if only thinking 
of them. These Russians here accompanied a general who brought to 
the Crown Prince of Prussia his commission as a Russian Field Marshal. 
These compliments paid by the princes to each other's families are 
generally of no great importance, but the appointment of the Crown 
Prince at this moment has a political meaning. 
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“You will proceed, sir, with as little delay as possible, to Hum- 
dirumpore, and report yourself to Captain Cartridge, the officer in 
charge of the division; you will then be posted to a district, and 
receive more detailed instructions.” 

With these words the Indian bigwig who presided over the Bengal 
branch of the Indian General Survey and Transport Corps bowed the 
junior member of that distinguished body out of his private room ; 
and left the somewhat bewildered youth to make the best of his way 
from the City of Palaces to Humdrumpore, many hundred miles off 
Those were days when railways were not ; the first step in the process 
of reaching the Mofussil was “laying a dawk,” or engaging a hack- 
carriage or palanquin, as the case might be, with relays of horses or 
bearers, to which for ten, fifteen, or twenty days, the person and 
effects of the luckless traveller were to be committed. The members 
of the General Survey and ‘Transport Corps, however, received a 
comfortable travelling allowance to console them for the tribulations 
inseparable from such locomotion ; and Samuel Newchum, the junior 
member aforesaid, was soon swinging along the Grand Trunk Road 
at a good five miles an hour, busily redecorating some of those Spanish 
chiteaux which he and his reverend father, in their quiet country 
parsonage, had so often constructed. 

The students of that order of architecture are seldom very wide 
awake. The characteristic features of the order—the haziness of 
outline, the shadowy tracery of the windows, the dim nebulous com- 
plexion of the whole—are almost a narcotic of themselves. Add the 
unvarying vibration of the Indian palanquin, or palkee, and the 
monotonous chant of the bearers beneath an Indian sun, and you 
have a nightcap to which Barnum himself, widest-awake of men, 
must eventually have succumbed. Who can wonder if they were too 
many for our architect? He resisted for a time; he lay first on one 
elbow, then on the other; he read half a page of his Hindustanee 
grammar; he lighted a Manilla, No.2: but the grammar slipped 
aside ; the cheroot burnt feebly, expired, and dropped on the grammar ; 
the elbow threw its lovely burden on the ribs; there was a feeble 
attempt to add a mullion here, a tesselated pavement there, and then, 
with a snore of triumph, the nighteap proclaimed its victory and 
Samuel slept. 


He was roused by a scream—a woman’s scream! Now the New- 
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chums are a chivalrous family. “Sam, my boy,” his reverend father 
had said to him, during that last stroll in the paternal shrubbery the 
evening before they parted, “the natives of India have, I understand, 
some repulsive customs, and treat their women abominably. Your 
position in the Survey and Transport Corps will give weight to your 
admonitions. Let it ever be your aim to further the cause of justice 
and humanity, and to be the friend of every woman in distress.” 

Another scream! A suttee, perhaps! It might be reserved for 
him, on this, his first Indian journey, to stigmatise that revolting rite 
in words that would live for ever! In another moment Mr. New- 
chum, §.T.C., in the light and airy attire in which he had slept, had 
bounded out of his palkee, and placed himself by the side of his 
afflicted sister. 

“Save me, sir! Oh, save me,” she exclaimed in excellent English, 
“from these cruel wretches! I know not what they want! Murder, 
I think. Save me, oh, save me!” And she threw herself on the 
shoulder of Samuel her preserver. 

The junior member rather liked it. She was young; she was 
comely ; a tear or two was flowing from her soft, dark eyes, and the 
blood-thirsty villains from whom she prayed to be delivered had all 
the appearance of simple palkee-bearers like his own. It was pleasant, 
under these circumstances, to hear from the little rosy mouth, so near 
his cheek, how she was travelling alone from Caleutta to Humdrum- 
pore, for reasons which she dared not then disclose ; how suddenly her 
bearers had set her palkee down, and refused to move, and talked so 
loud and looked so fierce she felt sure they were going to murder her ; 
and how, but for his opportune arrival, she must have rushed into the 
jungle, and died a horrid death. Nor, on the whole, perhaps, was his 
pleasure lessened by an explanation from one of her bearers, aided by 
divers signs and gestures, and much comic business with a brass 
drinking-eup ; from all of which Samuel inferred that her bearers, 
smitten with thirst, had simply desired to repair to a well, not far 
distant, and had been seeking the needful permission. It is pleasant 
to rescue a woman from danger; but doubly pleasant when the 
danger exists only in her own imagination. 

“How foolish of me to be so frightened,” she said, when Samuel 
gave his version of the story. “But not knowing the language or 
understanding the natives as you do, you cannot think how helpless I 
feel, and how I dread the long dreary journey to Humdrumpore, all 
alone with those savage men !” . 

So they achieved the present stage together; and after sundry 
hysterical storm-signals, it was arranged that Samuel and his rather 
unstable companion should journey together to Humdrumpore, and to 
spare her strength, should pass each night at a travellers’ bungalow ; 
a feeble economical demurrer on her part being gallantly overruled by 

P 2 
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Mr. Newchum, who insisted, much to her apparent reluctance, in 
taking all the consequent costs and charges upon himself. And, at 
last, when they reached the celebrated bungalow at Abracabad— 
which is well known to have been at that time the most commodious 
and best appointed hostelry on the Grand Trunk Road—the fair one’s 
strength entirely gave way, and she assented to her champion’s pro- 
posal that they should spend a week where they were, if, under the 
rules of the house, they could so long retain possession of the two 
comfortable rooms allotted to them. 

“Can I trust you, Samuel” she said to him, as they sat in the 
veranda after dinner. They had got to Samuel and Eva already. 
“Call me Eva,” she had exclaimed, when he bade her good night, on 
their third evening together; ‘it was my poor mother’s name. 
Owing, as I do, my life to your courage”—she had gone back to her 
murder theory, declaring his version to be an ingenious romance, 
either invented by himself to soothe her fears, or foisted on him by 
her bearers, to conceal their designs,—*“ I cannot bear that paltry con- 
ventionalities should stand between us. Have you thought,” she 
continued, “have you considered, Samuel, how my good name, and 
all that makes life dear to me, is now in your hands? How a chance 
word from you may rouse the malicious tongues of men against me? 
Nay, how a woman, alone as I am, with one towards whom she feels 
as I do towards you, needs to be protected even against herself, and 
looks to the truth and honour of him she loves as a rock against 
which her poor weak heart may lean ?” 

Mr. Newchum was rather a prosaic young man, quite unused to 
this sort of thing. But he by no means disliked it, and made such 
protestations of his honour and discretion as occurred to him at the 
moment. 

Then, the evening air was cold, and she had to take refuge on the 
sofa, and it somehow came to pass that her preserver sat at the end 
of the sofa stroking her forehead in mesmeric fashion. It relieved 
her headache so much, she said. And as she was leaving him for the 
night, she besought him to bring her morning coffee to her himself, 
it shocked her so to have that hideous native walking into her room 
before she was dressed. 

Thus, the week passed pleasantly enough. Newchum, after doing 
suit and service with the coflee, would disport himself constitutionally 
for an hour or so, and on his return find her bright and beaming, busy 
with her correspondence or her book till the Indian breakfast hour. 
The rest of the day they always spent together; drove out before 
dinner together; dined together; and after dinner her headache 
usually necessitated mesmeric passes from the end of the sofa. He 
began to think himself bewitched. She played off all sorts of charming 
little blandishments upon him ; overlooked all his weak points, brought 
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out all his strong ones, and, with much pretty coyness and timidity, 
had established the custom of kissing him both night and morning. 
She knew he would despise her for it, she said. But she had been so 
lonely on her journey, and it made her feel so much more as if she 
were really among friends again, that, if he would ‘not be very angry 
with her, she should like it so much. He was not very angry, even at 
first ; and endured the subsequent inflictions with a pretty good grace. 

They were very fortunate in retaining their rooms. There was 
only one other sojourner at the bungalow during their stay—a fine- 
looking, thickly-bearded man, supposed to be in the army, whom they 
occasionally saw. Newchum had once exchanged half-a-dozen words 
with him; and one morning, returning rather earlier than usual from 
his walk, had fancied he saw some one like him leaving their part of 
the veranda. But they thought very little about him. Eva declared 
she detested men with beards. “They all have the same noses,” she 
said; “and you see nothing else in their faces but a pair of eyes and 
a great wilderness of hair. For play of feature and character, you 
must have a smooth-faced man.” Newchum appreciated this view, all 
the more as nature had not been liberal to him in the matter of beard; 
and he limited his luxuries in that line to a very slight fringe of sandy 
whisker. 

It was their last night at Abracabad. Eva had changed her plans. 
She had been so long on the road—her friends would be so anxious— 
she would not go to Humdrumpore, but direct to Kush, which, as 
every schoolboy knows, is a large military station about equidistant 
from Humdrumpore and Abracabad. ‘There was only one little dif- 
ficulty in the way. She had letters to friends at Humdrumpore, she 
said, who were to provide her with what funds she might require; but 
her iriends at Kush might be either in that station or some distance 
beyond ; and if she had to stay there, on her present slender resources 
her situation would not be agreeable. Of course, her preserver came 
to the rescue with some of the rupees with which a paternal govern- 
ment had provided him. “We shall meet again,” she said. ‘“ Some- 
thing tells me we shall meet again. Then I will explain all. At 
present, I dare not mention who I am; but when you have some fixed 
address, write to me at the post office at Kush, and I will repay what 
T can of your great kindness to me, and arrange some way by which 
we may correspond, if you should ever care to hear from me again. 
And O, Samuel! I have been a weak, foolish woman. I have followed 
the dictates of my heart, and placed myself in your power. You will 
not take advantage of me, will you? We have lived here, as you know, 
like brother and ‘sister ; ; but to guard against the evil tongues of men, 
let me implore you never to breathe my name; but, till you hear my 
explanation, let your rescue of Eva, and your journey with her, be as 
a sealed book between us!” 
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And go, next morning, they parted. Eva, dissolved in tears, set off for 
Kush ; and an hour or so afterwards the junior member of the Survey 
and Transport Corps, with a pervading sense of depression which he 
tried in vain to are resumed his solitary ae to Humdrumpore. 

* * * * * 

Captain Cartridge was sitting in his shit sleeves, under his punkah, 
smoking a cheroot, when the junior member reported himself. 

a You have made rather a long journey of it, Mr. Newchum,” 
quoth the captain, “and it is rather unlucky for you that you were 
not here a week sooner. A week ago, I could have sent you to 
Droom—good station, good shooting, good quarters, if you chose to 
chum with Hawks of the Artillery, who wanted a chum, and could 
have posted you up in everything you ought to know— in fact just 
the place for you. But the other day—only three days ago—a man 
named Fraser, junior to you I think, he only landed in Calcutta three 
weeks ago—came up; and as they wanted a man so badly at Droom, 
I sent him there at once. The best thing for you to do now will be 
to wait here till I can find a berth for you; and upon my word, I 
cannot tell you when that will be. Some men will be taking furlough 
in the hot weather, I suppose, and then there will be a move. Mean- 
while you will draw the subsistence allowance of your rank, and I 
think the subs of the 100th Native Infantry will be glad to let you 
chum with them. You will be picking up the language, you know, and 
learning the ways of the country, and be ready for anything that offers.” 

This was the arrangement ultimately effected. Newchum, before 
many days had passed, found himself duly ensconced in the worst 
room in the subs’ bungalow, with the benefit of the society of four 
thoroughly acclimatised Anglo-Indians. He was regaled, from time 
to time, with constant ee to the varied attractions of Droom, 
and the enviable luck of any fellow who contrived to get posted there. 
“Ah, Newchum! Newchum!” they would say to him, “what a muff 
you were to let Fraser get the start of you, loitering along in your 
palkee! Why, man, with such a plum as Droom ready to drop into 
your mouth, you should have had a horse-dawk, and posted night 
and day!’ At last, Newchum begun to detest the very name of 
Abracabad and the bare recollection of Eva,—a detestation increased, 
perhaps, by the fact that he had received no reply to a tender epistle 
despatched to the Kush post office a few days after his arrival. As 
time passed on, he began to wonder at his own infatuation,—to form 
all kinds of disparaging conjectures respecting the condition and 
designs of the siren who had bewitched him, and to ask himself with 
ever increasing amazement, why that parting injunction, “ You will 
proceed with as little delay as possible,’"—given, doubtless, with the 
friendly intention of securing for him the coveted post at Droom— 
had been so utterly disregarded, 
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“Tsay, Brown,” said Lieutenant Howker one evening, as they all 
sat discussing their postprandial tobacco, Howker, in right of his 
seniority, absorbing his through a hookah —“I say, Brown, the 
McAlister has turned up again !” 

“The McAlister!” exclaimed Brown. “Why I thought, by this 
time, she and her gallant spouse would be back in her native Malta.” 

“Well, yes,” said Howker, “I should have thought so too; but I 
suppose she and her cannie Scot have not yet raised their pile of dibs 
high enough.” 

“ And who may the McAlister be ?” asked the rest in chorus. 

“That,” said Howker, “when I was quartered at Dum-dum on my 
return from Burmah, and Brown, just out from England, was there 
too—that was the question all Calcutta was asking. Who is the 
McAlister? Have you seen the McAlister? If you were going to a 
ball, will the McAlister be there ? If you were going to a pic-nic, has the 
McAlister been secured? Calcutta answered the question in her own 
minute and scandalous fashion, but the real state of the facts I believe 
to be that a certain well-connected Scot had his own reasons for 
enlisting, under the name of McAlister, in the 50th Queen’s, when 
the regiment was embarking for Malta; that at Malta he married a 
Maltese of half English and half native origin; and that the pair 
came on with the regiment to Calcutta, where she became the 
McAlister known to fame.” 

“ And to a good deal of rather ill-fame also,” said Brown. 

“Yes,” said Howker; “but there, I suspect, Calcutta made one of 
its usual blunders. ‘The husband was only a sergeant, and poor as a 
rat; the wife was pretty and fascinating, and could add to the family 
funds by accepting the costly backsheesh offered her; and accept it 
she did, and I doubt not with the full connivance of her spouse. But 
she doted on him, and though she often went very near the boundary 
line, she never passed it.” 

“Never, you think?” said Brown; “not even with the amorous 
Brig, or poor old Knipper ?” 

“ Never, I feel sure,” said Howker; “though how many of the 
countless dibs which old Knipper drew for his seat in council, she 
managed to extract, I cannot tell. No. She would fool a man to 
the top of his bent, if he liked to pay for it; but beyond a certain 
point go she would not. What a godsend she was to Calcutta, to be 
sure !” 

“Far away the prettiest woman there,” said Brown. “Not a 
woman in the place could come near her, and all the men were wild 
after her.” 

“Yes; and you remember the great hitch was how to get her into 
Government House, and so among the Chowringhee and Garden Reach 
folks generally. There was no precedent for inviting a sergeant’s wife 
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to a Government ball, and the G. G., with all his pluck, dared not make 
one. At last some one discovered that the McAlister could sing. So 
private concerts became the rage; and a private concert meant the 
McAlister. After the concert came a ball; the singing grew shorter 
and shorter, and the dancing longer and longer ; till at last, if the 
50th Queen’s had not been ordered up country, a sergeant’s wife 
would, I do believe, have made good her footing in all the best houses 
in Calcutta.” 

“ Yes,” said Brown; “it certainly was the queerest thing that has 
happened in India in my time. But what has she been doing now? 
Where has she turned up ?” 

“ Not far from here; and has been fooling Major Ramsbottom of 
the Queen’s army. 

“What, Rammy? Man with large, fair beard, tall, good-looking, 
rather bumptious party, who came through here on the chief’s staff ?” 

“The same. ‘The McAlister, it seems, went home as companion 
to a commissioner's wife, glad of the opportunity of taking her two 
children to Malta. She came back as companion to another lady— 
making, by the way, a nice addition to the family pile by the combined 
expedition—and in Calcutta encountered Rammy, just returned from 
Ceylon. She was all fresh and radiant after her voyage, and Rammy, 
whose Indian experience began since her first advent, was caught 
at once.” 

“ And she played with her fish as usual ?” 

“So cleverly that, besides sponging awfully upon him in Calcutta, 
she induced him to advance a lump sum for her journey up here, on 
the promise to meet him on the road, and, as he expected, at last to 
reward him for his devotion. The dawk bungalow at Abracabad was 
their rendezvous. But when the gallant Major, burning with ardour, 
arrived there, he found that the lady was accompanied by a lad she 
called her brother. Iammy at first was furious, and on the point of 
throwing up his cards; but she brought him round, as you may 
suppose—spoke of her deep passion for him, her awkward position, 
the necessity of studying appearances, and so on; till poor Rammy 
caved in, and wooed, and bled, as fondly and freely as before. The 
brother was always with her, except for an hour after chota hazree, 
when Rammy had his audience; and she actually kept her fish 
dangling on the hook for nearly a week, till even Rammy lost all 
patience, and fled to Benares, wild with rage. The brother and sister 
went to Kush, to join the regiment, which is now under marching 
orders for Peshawur.” 

“A very pretty story, truly,” said Brown. “ But what evidence 
have you to support it? Poor Rammy would be hardly likely to 
publish his own folly.” 

“JT would rather not give you my authority at present,” said 
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Howker ; “but I feel no doubt of the substantial truth of the tale 
I know the Mac well, and it is she all out. I shall be going to 
Abracabad in a few days, and I will make a few inquiries at the 
dawk bungalow.” 

Newchum had listened with increasing discomfort to the story ; 
but Howker’s last sentence horrified him. In a few days Howker 
would go to the bungalow ; in a few days more he would return, and 
then his own folly would be known all over Humdrumpore. And 
who could say what exaggerations might not be added to the facts? 
Who could say how far the facts in their exaggerated form might 
not go? 

That night was to Newchum a sleepless one, and the most miserable 
he had ever yet passed. He thought first of his father, his reverend 
father, and the friends and relations who formed the society of the 
country parsonage. What would they think when they heard—as he 
doubted not they only too soon would hear—that he, Samuel New- 
, chum, the distinguished member of the Survey and Transport Corps, 
who had just left them to shake the pagoda tree into a shower of 
Spanish chateaux, and to further the cause of justice and humanity, 
and to admonish the benighted natives as to the proper treatment of 
women—that he had blasted all his prospects by a disgraceful intrigue 
with another man’s wife, of whose unprotected plight in a savage land 
he had taken a base advantage? And then the injured husband of 
this adventurer! Newchum shuddered as he reflected on this phase 
of the affair. He was not very learned in the law either of his native 
or of his adopted country. But he had a geveral conviction that his 
ill-fated letter—what would he not give to recall it—would place his 
guilt beyond a doubt, and that either in purse or person he should 
have to pay for his misdeeds. The idea of an immediate personal 
encounter was far less alarming than the apprehension of ruin and 
disgrace gradually overwhelming him by a slow and tortuous legal 
process. And the most consolatory of Newchum’s anticipations on 
that memorable night assumed the form of an assault at arms, in which 
Sergeant McAlister, a huge brawny Scot, took the law into his own 
hands, and avenged on his wife’s preserver an outrage that had never 
been committed, 

But fortune was kinder to Newchum than he expected. The very 
next morning he received an order posting him to Kush. At Kush 
he found his letter lying uncalled for in the post office, and success- 
fully reclaimed it. Howker, whatever might have been the result of 
his researches at the bungalow, kept them to himself as far as Newchum 
was concerned. But Newchum fancied there was a peculiar twinkle 
in his eye, next time they met ; and there was no very obvious occa- 
sion for the information which Howker volunteered, that Sergeant 
McAlister’s real name was understood to be Fraser. 
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This information, however, suggested the hope that the fair Eva's 
designs upon him had been limited to securing his assistance in her 
campaign with the major, and to enabling one of her husband’s rela- 
tions to forestall him at Droom. As time went on, this hope ripened 
into a conviction. The Rev. Dr. Newechum has never, to the best of 
his son’s belief, heard a word about Eva or his son’s loss of Droom. 
Sergeant McAlister left the army some years since, without making 
any attack upon Newchum’s purse or person. But Newchum, mind- 
ful of the trouble it might have cost him, always winces perceptibly at 
a Woman's screain. 


8, H. B, 

















Historical Dundrearys. 


WHETHER & man may, or may not, make himself a Baronet is not 
decided by the incident of the Scottish gentleman who lately raised 
himself to that rank. He had no other authority for doing this than 
his own opinion in favour of his being heir to an old, lapsed, hereditary 
title of that degree. There is no doubt, however, that any bachelor 
may make himself a Baron, if he can only persuade a lady to help 
him to the title. A man, in fact, has only to marry, and the exalta- 
tion is effected. As soon as he is a husband, the law pays him the 
satisfactory compliment of saluting him by the feudal title of “ Baron,” 
and recognizing his wife, by the womanly dignity of “femme.” To 
this day, in Picardy, a wile calls her husband by the term Baron. It 
is, perhaps, not quite so dignified as it looks or sounds. Buarow is 
after all only a modification of viv or virwm, but in the form of 
‘Baro’, the word passed back from the Gauls to the Latins, when, as 
in Persius and Cicero, it implies a ‘blockhead. Thus have got 
amalgamated the words lord or inaster, husband, and simpleton. 
They spring from vir and baro. 

Perhaps, the earliest example of the historical Dundreary is afforded 
us in the person of a vii who generally passes for a man of profound 
wisdom ;—namely, Ulysses. The King of Ithaca was so uxorious that, 
rather than leave Penelope for the siege of Troy, he affected the fool, 
and tried to prove himself one, by stutterings and stumblings, and all 
sorts of actions which seemed to puzzle himself as much as it did 
others. The crowning act of the assumed folly of Ulysses was mani- 
{ested in his process of ploughing. He yoked to the plough animals 
diverse in kind, more likely to pull different ways than together, and 
most likely to tear than to help each other. All the arguments of the 
royal ploughman were what neither his hearers nor himself could 
understand. Their absurdity made the former laugh aloud. It made 
Ulysses laugh in his sleeve. There was, however, a strong suspicion 
that he was not such a fool as he looked. This suspicion became con- 
viction when he was once in full career driving his plough with 
quadrupeds that were in subjection to his voice and goad. Some one, 
to try him, laid Ulysses’ little son, Telemachus, in the line of the 
furrow already half cut by the share, the king saw his boy, and 
diverted the direction of the furrow. Thereupon, Ulysses was 
informed that he had common sense enough to be useful in fighting 
the Trojans, 
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The next “fool of quality” in classical story was the seeming 
simpleton whom the Tarquinii took with them to Delphi for their 
sport,—that Lucius Junius whom they called ‘ Brutus.’ His sayings 
and doings, however, seem to be rather protests—secretly made or 
ingeniously devised—against his being supposed to be as imbecile, as, 
to save his life, he had pretended to be. The man who had in his 
mind, for twenty years, the overturning of a line of kings, had serious 
method in his seeming madness. For the truer Dundreary we must 
look nearer home. In the 16th century, perhaps the most distin- 
guished was John, Lord Dudley. Since the days of Henry II., who 
may be called the founder of the English peerage, as distinct from 
the exclusively Norman peerage which sprang from the Conqueror, 
the Barony of Dudley had been held by only two families—by the 
De Someries, five of whom succeeded, from father to son ; and by five 
of the Suttons, to whom the barony fell by marriage with a daughter 
of the De Someries. It was really a noble line, but when the fifth 
Sutton died, in 1531, it was represented by an especial simpleton, 
John Sutton, Lord Dudley. He was weak in brains, and he could 
no more connect two ideas than he could keep a couple of marks 
in his purse. He was out of wit and of cash, and Parliament would 
have nothing to do with him. Whether on account of his folly or 
his poverty is not known, but probably for the last, which was no un- 
common reason, he was never summoned as a peer to Westminster. 
He was overwhelmed with debts and stupidity, and his kinsman, 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, contrived to eject him from Dudley 
Castle for a small “consideration,” as some say, or for none at all 
according to others. ‘The ejected baron wandered about with his 
silliness for a companion ; but the popular voice created a new peerage 
for him, and wherever he passed, the simple fellow was hailed, in the 
slang of the day, as John, Lord Quondam! 

Certainly, one of the last men of the succeeding century whom we 
should think of presenting as an historical Dundreary, is that William 
Herbert, Lord Pembroke, who is supposed to have written the first 
part of the Dedication of Shakespeare’s ‘Sonnets.’ Nevertheless, there 
was a taint of the simpleton in him. In a letter which he wrote to 
Lord Shrewsbury in 1604, he says, “You must pardon my short 
writing for I am half drunk to-night.” His brother Philip, however, 
excelled William in ignorant coxcombry. He could drink as deep, but 
he could not have written a note even when sober. When Lord 
Chamberlain he was beaten on Croydon race-course with his own 
official rod, by Ramsay, the Scot. Philip took the chastisement as a 
joke ; he was as great a coward as he was a fool, and Osborne says of 
him, that “he was only fit for his own society, and such books as were 
dedicated to him.” But then, this Lord loved the society of Shake- 
speare, the first edition of whose works was dedicated to Philip and 
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his brother William. The incense of this dedication has not quite 
hidden the whole truth. Vanity impelled this Lord to all he did or 
said, and in spite of his desire to be remembered as a Mecznas, he 
has descended to posterity under the designation of the Jemorable 
Simpleton. He had a worthy successor in his great grandson, Henry 
Herbert. That exemplary Earl ran away to Italy, with Kitty 
Hunter ; and he justified himself to his wife, by saying that notwith- 
standing all the years they had been married, he had never been able 
to love her as she deserved ; that he had tried to make her hate him, 
but had not succeeded, and therefore would it not be as well for her 
to come to Italy and live with him and Kitty! 

The royal blood in the Hastings line of the Earls of Huntingdon 
did not save some of those Earls from falling into Dundrearyism. 
They got the blood by the marriage of Frank Hastings with Kathe- 
rine Pole, who was the grand-daughter of Sir Richard Pole and 
Margaret Countess of Salisbury. This last lady was the daughter of 
“ Malmsey Clarence,’ and from her the royal Plantagenet blood flowed 
into the Hastings family. Elizabeth called the latter “cousins,” and 
enriched them, but to no good purpose. The weak-headed, and there- 
with light-pursed, peer of this line was the fifth Earl, who died in the 
reign of Charles I. Nothing puzzled him more than the contention 
among women as to who should marry him. ‘This was when he was 
a widower, in 1634, just after his wife’s death. How hardly he was 
put to it by the women may be seen in Garrard (‘ Garrard’s Letters to 
Lord Strafford’), wherein the writer says: “ Here be two rich women 
who bid hard for the Earl of Huntingdon The one, the day she 
is married, will lay him down upon a table £20,000, which she will 
freely give him. The other offers £500 a-year during his life, and 
£6000 in money, to go to church and marry her, and then at the 
church door to take their leaves, and never see each the other after.” 
These competitors simply wanted the coronet and title of countess, 
Nothing could well be more farcical than the position of the Earl 
between the two rivals; but by dint of never perfectly understanding 
either, or affecting not to comprehend them, Lord Huntingdon 
escaped, without detriment, from both ladies. 

For nearly five hundred years, the Beauforts, Greys, and Sack- 
villes have, as Marquises, Earls, or Dukes, well sustained the dignity 
of those titles connected with the name of Dorset. Among the last 
are reckoned poets, orators, statesmen, and scholars, with some scions, 
the audacious extravagance of whom well deserves the designation of 
“awful.” Rochester, Southwell, and Pope have celebrated the most 
worthy ; though the noblest of them all, perhaps, has been passed 
over by the poets, but not by the historians. We allude to the fourth 
Earl, the fine old fellow who refused to leave the field at Edgehill, in 
order to take care of the Prince of Wales and Duke of York, when 
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they withdrew after being spectators of the fight. His son, the fifth 
earl, was as fine a wit as his father was a gallant soldier. The great 
Dundreary of the Court, at that time, was Lord Craven, who was 
known by the nickname of “ Earwig,” from his habit of whispering in 
the ears of great men, not because he had anything to say, but because 
he wished other people to think that he was on a confidential footing 
with ministers and others. Charles II. having once seen Craven 
whispering to Dorset, asked the latter what my Lord had said, “ Lord 
Craven,” said the Karl, “did me the honour to whisper, but I did not 
think it good manners to listen.” 

The Dundreary element came into the family long after this Earl. 
It may be said to have begun with the first Duke (1706-1720). When 
Sir Robert Walpole married Moll Skorrett, the Duke was simple 
enough to go and compliment her, not in his private capacity, but in 
state, carrying his white staff as Chamberlain. In mere foolishness, 
however, he was excelled by bis son, Lord Middlesex, who neither led 
a moral life himself, nor cared that his wife followed, with aggravation 
of circumstances, her silly and extravagant husband’s example. ‘Two 
such men as the first Duke and his son were fair game for the 
epigrammatists, but no one of these ever made such happy use of the 
opportunity as Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, in these trenchant 


lines : 
“ Folly and sense, in Dorset’s race, 
Alternately do run. 
So Carey, one day, told his Grace, 
Praising his eldest son! 
“ But Carey must allow, for once, 
Exception to the rule; 
For Middlesex is but a dunce, 
Though Dorset be a fool!” 


The third Duke was a legitimate scion of this line, and the poet who 
sung of his marriage with Arabella Cope was worthy of his light- 
brained patron. ‘The nuptial ode assured the world that, at the news 
of this conjugal union— 


* Hills, valleys, groves, and sheep and fawns shall sing!” 


Charming mixture of vocalists to chant an Epithalamium! The 
Duke, however, was thought good enough, in the last century, 
to represent George III. at the court of France. How little he was 
qualified to do so, may be seen in the circumstance of his intimacy 
with Mrs. Horton, Nancy Parsons, and with Mlle. Bacelli, who danced 
in public at Paris with the Duke’s diamonded garter round her fore- 
head, by way of coronet! It was of this diplomatic Dundreary that 
Lord Shelburne said, “ Upon my word, I hear that the Duke of 
Dorset’s letters are written exceedingly well. He tells of the ceded 
islands as if he knew where they were!” Southey had hereditary 
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Dundrearyism in his thoughts when he said of a couple of legis- 
lators of his day, “ Lord Gosling cackles in the House of Commons 
just in the same way as Earl Gander, his father, in the House of 
Lords !” 

As representative of royalty, there was a more simple Lord than the 
Duke of Dorset ; namely, the Lord Cornbury, who was afterwards third 
Earl of Clarendon. He was Governor of New York in Queen Anne’s 
reign ; the better to represent whom on state occasions, he is said to 
have dressed himself in female attire. This is a step in advance of 
the truth, which was of simple quality enough. When he was offered 
the post of Queen’s representative, Lord Cornbury did ask if he would 
be expected to represent her Majesty by dressing like her! Even 
this, in the grandson of the great “ Clarendon,” may have been a joke. 
Tf true, it is paralleled by Burnet in the person of Lord Conway. 
A foreign minister mentioned to him, incidentally, “the circles of 
Germany.” My Lord had heard of empires, kingdoms, principalities 
and commonwealths, but he was thoroughly “ at sea ” when circles were 
mentioned. ‘‘ Circles!” he exclaimed, in his bewilderment, “ who 
can understand what circles have to do with affairs of government ” 
Lord Conway had his counterpart, too, in the Duke of Newcastle, of a 
much later period—the very head of the Dundrearyism of his day. 
His Grace was foreign minister during a part of the American war. 
At a particular crisis of the struggle, a suggestion was made to him 
as to the necessity of despatching troops to Annapolis. ‘ Oh! ah, 
yes;” said the perplexed Duke, “certainly, we will have troops sent 
to Annapolis; where 7s Annapolis ?” 

Throughout the last century the Dundrearys abounded. The Lord 

Bathurst of the Sir Robert Walpole era was at least a cousin of that 
family. With a profound look of seriousness, he once remarked to 
Lady Townshend, as a simple matter of fact, “I have got Sir Robert 
Walpole’s head in my pocket, madam!” “You had much better,” 
said that witty lady, “clap it on your own shoulders!” but my lord 
saw neither the possibility nor the joke.* The deficiencies of some of 
those fine and brainless gentlemen were chiefly illustrated when they 
took a pen in hand. Then they were as much “bothered” at spell- 
ing as Lord Duberley himself. When Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
was married to the Princess Augusta of Saxe Gotha, the royal bride- 
groom’s friend, Lord Baltimore, congratulated him in a highly-scented 
note, in which he remarked, “ Your Royal Highness’s marriage will 
be quite an area in English history!” Mrs. Malaprop could not 
have expressed it more characteristically ; nor could the Lord Pom- 


* This wit of Lady Townshend’s, so much praised at the time, was not 
original, When Raleigh’s head was struck off, a bold and humourous 
Londoner cried out: “Pity they can’t put it, brains and all, on S. N.’s 
shoulders!” meaning Secretary Naunton’s. 
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fret of his day, who was a rare specimen of the united families of 
Malaprop and Dundreary. 

The earldom of Pomfret is now extinct. It was maintained by 

five earls from 1721 to 1867. The third Karl, George Fermor, 
(1785-1820) was in his younger days a fine specimen of the Dan- 
drearyism of the latter half of the last century. He was literally 
over head and ears in debt. His mother undertook to satisfy all his 
creditors if he would furnish a correct account of his liabilities. My 
Lord drew up a statement, and the creditors named therein were duly 
paid. ‘This end, however, was no sooner accomplished than the 
Countess heard of a mass of other liabilities, which she good-naturedly 
acquitted on the same terms as before, but more definitely explained. 
The same process followed in the discovery of more and more debts. 
The dowager Countess appealed to her son for such an explanation as 
she might clearly understand; but my Lord, unable to explain to 
others what he himself could not comprehend, contented himself with 
remarking that he must certainly resemble Cerberus more than any 
other creature. The good lady could only reply, “Cerberus! why 
Cerberus?” To which the bepuzzled gentleman answered, “ Well, 
you see, when one of his heads was cut off another sprung up in its 
lace.” 
Another of the last-century-foolish gentlemen was the third and 
last Baron Onslow, who died childless, in 1776. He probably owed 
some of his folly to the circumstance of his father having married the 
rich Jamaica heiress, Miss Knight. Sons of such marriages often 
inherit more wealth than wisdom, but ‘“ Dick Onslow,” when on the 
point of ruin, showed that he was heir to something like wisdom as 
well as money. ‘There is a quaint old peerage of the time, edited by 
a clergyman named Barlow, which establishes this fact in a para- 
graph, anything like which in interest would be looked for in vain in 
the peerages of the present day. Alluding to this simple Lord, the 
reverend editor remarks, “His good nature and liberality induced his 
heirs to believe that he would, by extravagance, greatly prejudice his 
fortune, and he has calmly submitted to such regulations as were 
imposed upon him, whereby from being the proprietor of a very ample 
fortune he can now command but a very scanty pittance.” Lord 
Onslow was, at all events, as Mr. Barlow says, a good-natured 
simpleton. He was not a solemn, savage Dundreary, like the first 
Lord Sandys, who was never known to have laughed but once in his 
life, and that was when his best friend broke his thigh ! 

Poor Dick Onslow might have inherited a great fortune, only for 
an act of thoughtlessness. The first Earl Fitzwilliam had made a 
will bequeathing to him the whole of the Earl’s Irish property. 
Legator and legatee were one morning breakfasting together, and 
Lord Onslow, in an illustrative conversation, touched the back of the 


—— eee on 
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cream-jug with the rim of the cup from which he had been sipping 
his tea. Lord Fitzwilliam was offended that his guest should apply 
a cup which he had touched with his lips to a vessel from which 
Lord Fitzwilliam would have to supply himself with cream. Lord 
Onslow’s explanatory banter only aggravated the offence. Lord Fitz- 
william quietly altered his will, and the Irish property that might 
have descended to the Onslow family is now the property of Lord 
Herbert of Lea! 

But eccentricity of conduct or speech was not confined to merely 
noble persons. It was to be found in higher ranks. It certainly 
cannot be denied that there was a strong admixture of Dundrearyism 
in the Duke of Cumberland (Henry Frederick) the brother of 
George III. It was he who remarked to the author of the ‘ Decline 
and all,’ “ Well, Mr. Gibbon, you are at your old trade, I suppose ; 
scribble, scribble, scribble!” and who, standing behind Sir Joshua, as 
the great artist was commencing a portrait, exclaimed, “ What! do 
you always begin with the head?” But the strongest manifestations 
of Dundrearyism in this silly Duke came out when he was carrying 
on his intrigue with Lady Grosvenor, and when, among other disguises, 
he thought to conceal his identity by pretending to be “a young 
squire bereft of his senses!” His letters to the lively lady have all 
the delightful ambiguity which arises from absence of punctuation, 
except here and there a full stop, and that is occasionally clapped in, 
in the wrong place. Useful and humble words try to put on a dignity 
to which they have no claim by affecting capital initials ; and figures 
of speech are so constructed as to defy any fellow’s understanding 
them. Thus, the Duke says, “to supper, but I could not Eat;” and 
describing his waking from a dream, he writes, “I found it all 
delusion,—nobody by me but myself”! Sometimes his Royal High- 
ness’s verbs are not in accordance with their nominative cases, and 
his relatives are often on very bad terms indeed with their antecedents. 
Like Sigismund, who, on being reminded of having tripped in his 
Latin, exclaimed, “ Imperator sum, non Grammaticus,” so the Duke 
might have pleaded the greatness of his rank for the weakness of his 
French. He had a lofty contempt for grammatical genders. “Je 
vous adore, ma chere petite bijoux!” is one of his asseverations, made 
at the expense of both genders and numbers. The French Academy 
did not adopt the error, and sanction it for good French, as when little 
Louis XIV. said, “faites approcher mon carrosse,” and the last word 
was declared to be masculine, instead of feminine, for ever afterwards. 
Lady Grosvenor’s French was even worse than the Duke’s, to whom 
she wrote, “Je vous estimerois eternellement tres cherre est adorable 
Amme”! But she belonged to the aristocratic sisterhood, who 
lovel their love with an F, because he was a Fizzician, or with a G, 
because he was christened a Gustus ! 

VOL. XXXI. Q 
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This lady spelt “juice” with D for the initial letter! She had a 
lord who was a combination of the Dundreary and Squire Western. 
In one of her long epistles to the Duke of Cumberland at St. James’s 
Palace, there is a portrait of Lord Grosvenor which Fielding might 
have drawn:—“TI’d a very odd discourse with Mr. G—— to-day 
about my lord. He first began by saying he was very uneasy about 
his health, and didn’t think he was so well as he used to be and he 
ought to take great care. He after that said he thought he gave up 
his whole time, attention, and fortune to Horses, and was worse and 
worse infatuated than ever about them, and that he never could talk 
upon any other subject, therefore he could never have any discourse 
with him, and that he would lose all his acquaintance but jockeys. 
I could not help laughing at his description of him, which was very 
just, for, says he, he will sit for half-an-hour with his eyes fixed on a 
Table or Chair, and then apply to Tomm or anybody that is by, ‘Do 
you know what Mare such a Filly was out of; or can you tell what 
Horse such a Colt was got by ; by G—d, I have got the best stud in 
England, nobody will have any horses to run but me very soon.’ 
Then if he or anybody that don’t understand that subject offers to 
mention anything else he is as cross as anything for half-an-hour, and 
then fast asleep. ‘So, says Mr. G——, ‘ you see nobody ever 
comes to see him but in partys.’ ‘I never do,’ says he; ‘I always get 
people to come every day to meet me, or else I know my amusement 
would be to see him snoring in one corner of the room instead of being 
sociable and like other people. This was, as you may imagine, a 
Téte-a-Téte subject, but it’s so exact a picture of him I was resolved you 
should have it.” In this agreeably rattling way the lady told the 
Duke, her lover, how her lord’s brother, Mr. Grosvenor, talked to her 
of her lord. When the letter was sealed and put into an outward 
cover, the cover was franked by my lord himself to “Carry Vernon,” 
my lady’s sister, a wicked little maid of honour, at St. James’s, who 
handed the enclosure over, with her merriest laugh, to H.R.H. of 
Cumberland, in the garden of the Palace ! 

No doubt some of the fine gentlemen of the last century affected 
that sort of wondering simplicity which we now understand under 
the word Dundrearyism. An illustration presents itself to us at the 
cradle-side of this very Duke of Cumberland, shortly after his birth, 
in 1745. The baby, who remained a baby all his life, except that 
innocence yielded to vice, was exhibited in a cradle designed by Kent. 
Sir William Stanhope was among the crowd who went to gaze at it. 
As Mrs. Herbert, the governess, was about to unmantle the “ royal 
imp,” Sir William drawled out, “In wax I suppose?” “Sir!” “In 
wax, Madam?” “The young prince, Sir?” “Yes,” said Sir 
William, “I suppose it’s in wax;” and when he exclaimed, “ Lord, 
it sees!” everybody laughed at Sir William’s “odd humour.” But 
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Sir William had as much ready wit as the apparent Dundreary whom 
an English ambassador at Paris introduced to the Queen (Marie 
Leczinska) with the words, “ He is not such a fool as he looks,” and 
who instantly rejoined, “ Madam, that is the only difference between 
my lord and me!” 

The Dundrearys of the last century went out with the fifth Duke 
of Devonshire; but then he was the earliest of that class in the 
century that followed. Of course he was good-natured, sluggish, 
apathetic, with faculties seldom equal to anything but the mysteries 
of the card-table. Yet he was a scholar ; but he had memory without 
reflection, and a good deal of knowledge without a ray of wisdom. 
When he married the beautiful Georgiana Spencer, he was in love 
with the thousands of pounds worth of diamonds he wore in his shoe- 
buckles. Now and then he woke up into a transient passion for that 
incomparable wife, and slept again with a sort of wondering contempt 
that there was aught in the world besides whist and faro that could 
cause in him the slightest emotion. The grandest manifestation of 
his Dundrearyism was at a party given by a noble pair with much 
less noble income than his own. The Duke stood leaning against the 
mantelpiece ; and being in an unusually demonstrative mood, he 
illustrated some words he was uttering by a backward movement of 
the head, which flung the lustre into fragments on the floor. “ Most 
extraordinary thing!” he said, “utterly unaccountable!” and he 
lounged to the other end of the mantelpiece, where he resumed his 
former attitude, continued his conversation with the group around 
him, and suiting his old action to his words, tossed back his head and 
brought down the other lustre that was on the marble slab behind 
him, As he looked at the glittering ruin he had caused, some thought 
seemed to occur to him that he had brought about a similar catastrophe 
at a former period of his life; and as the truth dawned upon him, he 
walked away from the room without further excuse or apology but 
such as was to be found in the philosophical remark: “ Excessively 
singular thing ; can’t understand it.” 

At a time when there was a rage for making the grand tour, native 
Dundrearyism aired itself abroad. It has perhaps never entirely died 
out. Illustrations of it continually present themselves, and one of 
these gives a charming illustration of the travelling, if not travelled, 
Dundreary, in a Chamounix incident of a generation ago. A party of 
noble English wayfarers were joined in the ascent of the Montanvert 
by the Marquis of Worcester, his brother Lord C. Somerset, and Lord 
Paget, all well-known men of that day. The three were dressed 
characteristically, that is in the strange fancy costume which excur- 
sionists of that period used to assume, and which was generally a 
silly combination of the dress they wore at home, and that of the 
country in which they happened to be sojourning. ‘The object of 
Q 2 
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this party was to look at, but not to cross, the Mer de Glace. They 
looked down at it accordingly. With great unanimity, they agreed 
that it was “ D———d curious,” and having thus pronounced judgment 
on what they saw, but could not understand, the triad of fine gentle- 
men turned on their heels, and quietly descended to the valley from 
which they had gone up in the morning. 

But Dundrearyism is not a thing exclusively or essentially English, 
France, Spain, and Italy are rich in the productions. The type 
of the French Dundreary was not in Incroyables of the revolu- 
tionary period, but in a single person, the Chevalier Lorenzi, of the 
time of Louis XV. He professed never to understand how people 
got into church since he never saw one open! His love for being 
abroad was only after the churches were closed. Lorenzi, however, 
was French only by long residence and service in France, of which 
he had seen much more than of his native country, Tuscany. He set 
a fashion which was bad in its principle. When addressed, his reply 
was always made to whatever question was in his own head at that 
moment, and not to the query directed to him. The more the con- 
sequences of his fits of absence were laughed at, the more serious was 
his expression. Not that he was angry, but that he was endeavour- 
ing to explain to himself the causes of that hilarious consequence. 
Lorenzi was an amiable fellow, and not without a mass of scientific 
knowledge, the burthen of which had reduced him to Dundrearyism. 
Thus, he resided with two ladies, kinswomen, both bearing the same 
name. Consequently, Lorenzi was not only constantly stumbling 
over their genealogical lines, but was as frequently shifting the respon- 
sibilities of the one on the shoulders of the other. Since they both 
bore the same name, he could not see that the course he adopted was 
unreasonable, or that any injustice was inflicted, as they might settle 
their respective shares of responsibility between them. Explanation 
was useless. ‘ Life is too short to make it out, Madam,” was his 
remark to Madame Geoffrin, when that lady attempted to enlighten 
him on the subject. Again, when walking with M. de Saint Lam- 
bert at Versailles, and he was asked his age, he answered, “Sixty.”— 
“T should never have thought you so old,” said Saint Lambert, “are 
you really so?’—“No,” answered Lorenzi. “Iam really fifty-five 
but I say s¢aty, at once, because I don’t want to change my age every 
year, as I do my shirt!”—and this observation was made with the 
utmost sincerity. On another occasion, he praised the figure of a 
young lady as being perfect, like that of Mlle. Allard. When some 
one remarked that the latter lady abounded in good qualities, but had 
only an indifferent figure. “Well!” said Lorenzi, “I never saw 
Mile. Allard, but, as everybody talks about her, I thought I had as 
good a right to praise her as anybody else!” Another characteristic 
illustration of his eccentricity is to be found in an incident of the 
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siege of Minorca. He had with him, in the trenches, a valuable tele- 
scope and other scientific instruments. Not wishing to have the 
trouble of carrying them back to his quarters, as he would shortly be 
on duty again, he deposited them on the ground, and in order to 
prevent them being stolen, he placed his watch by the side of them ! 
Still more of the Dundreary element was manifested when he was 
hurriedly packing his portmanteau, that he might be in time to 
accompany M. de Mirepoix to London. The portmanteau was at once 
despatched to start with the ambassador’s heavy baggage ; and long after 
it had gone, Lorenzi suddenly discovered that he had nothing to travel to 
England in but the scanty night-dress in which he was thoughtfully 
standing in the middle of the room! He too was the hero of a story 
which has been often assigned to others, and those anonymous persons. 
Lorenzi once arrived at Pisa under a pelting rain. “I can’t under- 
stand the thing at all,” he exclaimed ; “ fifteen years ago, when I left 
Pisa it was raining, I come back, and it is raining still !” 

The Spanish Dundreary differed from the French. Whether the 
latter were more like the above Gallicised Tuscan, or the Incroyables 
of the Revolution, he was a mixture of bombast and affected forgetful- 
ness. The former was exhibited in the device of the Belascoes: “ Be- 
fore God was God, or the sun shone upon the rocks, already was the 
House of Belasco noble!” This beats in extravagance, to say nothing 
of the blasphemy, the famous incident of M. de Levis swimming into 
the Ark with his family papers safely grasped in his teeth. If ever 
there was an occasion when a Spanish gentleman might be excused 
for putting on a look of Dundreary perplexity, it was when he was 
made a count, and in the old days. He could very well understand 
the being presented with a banner, under which he was to lead men 
to victory ; but he must have had a supremely “ bothered” expression 
on having a saucepan put into his hand. The new count probably 
felt relieved when the master of the ceremonies told him it was only 
a symbol, and that the utensil signified that the warrior count, after 
leading men to victory, was bound to set them down to a good dinner. 
Then there was a time when a Spanish grandee was expected to be 
altogether oblivious of what was manifest to the perceptions of others, 
namely, when he was in love. Three or four English peers have 
enjoyed the privilege of wearing their hats in the Sovereign’s presence, 
for some service rendered to the Crown, or because they suffered from 
some infirmity. The same privilege was accorded to Spanish grandees 
only when they were in love. They were then supposed to be so pre- 
occupied with thoughts of their mistresses, as to be oblivious of every 
social propriety; and they committed all sorts of extravagances, 
merely to show how desperately they were enamoured. 

In the Italian drama the Dundrearys abound, but they are totally 
destitute of humour. Look at the little counts and viscounts in 
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Goldoni’s comedies; what poor effeminate wretches they are! how 
inane! how silly! and what an inordinate alacrity they have for 
lying. Of wit, eccentric character, or fun, there is not a trace in 
any of them. They are scamps of insufferable dulness. Indeed, the 
Italian nobles do not appear to have been in much esteem with either 
the novelists or dramatists of their country, “Vo ragionar d’ uno 
Marchese,” says one of Boccaccio’s story -tellers, adding as an apologetic 
matter of course, “Non cosa magnifica!” No great things, says 
Boccaccio, of a Marquis. But “Il diavolo é galantuomo,” says Goldoni, 
in his ‘Amore di Zelinda e Lindoro, the devil is a true gentleman; 
and that leader of fashion gave a vicious tone to all Italian Dun- 
drearys. They never had about them any of the mixed dignity and 
silliness of the Spanish grandee, when he was in love. It was not, 
however, every Spanish monarch who entertained much respect for 
the latter at any time. When Charles IV. of Spain was once at his 
toilet, he ‘called on the finical Losada to assist him. That silly 
gentleman, all in a flutter, but with a full sense of etiquette, stam- 
mered out that a King of Spain could be helped, on such an occasion, 
only by a grandee. “ Very well,” said the king, “I make you one; 
now help me on with my shirt.” Of all Dundrearys on record, this 
last was perhaps the luckiest ; though the peerages of other king- 
doms would afford numerous examples of noble simpletons whose folly 
was no barrier to their fortune. 








A Ghostly Night at Ballystaughter. 
By JOHN SHEEHAN. 


Ix the west, far down, adjoining the City of Galway, and washed by 
the blue waters of the far-famed Bay, stands the picturesque and 
piscatorial village of Claddagh. Less renowned and frequented than 
its antiquity-boasting and more important neighbour, it is Claddagh’s 
own fault, according to the prevailing opinion of its leading inhabit- 
ants for centuries, that it neither is nor ever has been the capital of 
the county. Had its people been less Spartan in their principles, and 
kept obtrusive wealth, with its train of artificial splendour, refinement, 
and luxury, less at arm’s-length; had they been less honest and 
simple, and clung with less pride and pertinacity to the ways of their 
ancestors, there is no saying to what pitch of earthly greatness and 
renown they might have long since’arrived. But they would marry 
amongst themselves; and would not even allow a stranger to dwell 
within their exclusive circle of thatch. Scorning to appeal to the laws 
of England, although submitting to her power, they have a Mayor of 
their own electing who rules them like children with a mild patriar- 
chal sway, settling all their fishery disputes, and every other dispute 
and difference that may spring up between them, without an appeal 
being ever made from his decisions.* They stick to their straw- 
covered cabins religiously, rejecting the upstart idea of tiled or slated 
roofs, or of adding another story to their dwellings. If at any time 
any of the blue-mantled and red-kirtled mothers of this singular colony 
gave birth to a Hausmann, a Cubitt, or a Dargan, he lived his time 
notwithstanding, and laid “his head upon the lap of earth” in his 
country churchyard, like the “mute inglorious Milton” of the poet, 
without ever having opened his lips on any subject of architectural 
interest or importance whatsoever. If he had, so great was the 
prestige of mud and straw, even within hail of the Cunnemara 
quarries, he probably would not have been listened to; and if listened 
to, the chances are, that, engaged as Claddagh was, much more upon 
the spoils of ocean than “the spoils of time,” he would not have been 
understood. 

Say what you will to them, the people of Claddagh will always 
maintain that their ancestors could have entered in the race against 
Galway at any time, and won in a canter. 


*& . at . _ . . c M4 
His decisions are so decisive and so much respected that the parties 
are seldom known to carry their differences before a legal tribunal, or to 
trouble the civil magistrates —Hardiman’s History of Galway. 
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This is not precisely the writer's opinion; and most probably the 
reader will look upon such an opinion as altogether inexact. It is 
stoutly maintained, however, by a worthy and irrepressible oracle on 
Irish history and antiquities, living at present, and long may he 
continue to live, as he says himself, “with the help of the Lord and 
his native element, at home on the old shamrock sod.” My esteemed 
friend has always thought Claddagh, its people, and its institutions, 
“very supayrior,” as the late Lord Kilmullock used to say of Mrs. 
Perkins's Ball, in which Thackeray introduced his lordship as The 
Mulligan. 

Paddy McGauran is in the book line, and lives down on the Blind 
Quay nearly opposite the George Robins of the Irish Capital, whose 
mart is on the other side of the Liffey, and whose sales Paddy attends 
when there are any literary bargains likely to be had that carry the 
stamp and dust of antiquity on them; and he is on that account most 
likely to have them all to himself. The bibliopole’s magazine is more 
of a depot for his country clientele, which is numerous, than for his 
metropolitan trade, which is next to nél; and he sells more in one of 
his rounds through the counties of Wicklow, Kildare, and Carlow, 
than in Dublin through the round of a twelvemonth. 

Amongst his mental acquirements gathered together from his 
travels and desultory reading, Paddy has a rare repertoire of stories 
of the people, of all sorts, which he tells, if sad, with great pathos, if 
droll, with equal unction, and which cause him to be a welcome visitor 
to every farmer’s house in the three counties before mentioned. 

One evening, during the last Christmas holidays, he gave us the 
following reminiscence of Claddagh, his birth-place, as we all sat 
round Widow Walshe’s great turf fire, in the good old house of 
Ballyslaughter, every one of us being compelled to take a pint of salt 
water, instead of (more majorum) a jorum of the Widow’s excellent 
punch, if we would not, or could not (it mattered not which), spin 
out some yarn about ghosts or fairies, the devil or the Danes, Will-o’- 
the-Wisp or the Leprauchaun, or any of the Irish rogues and 
rapparees. You may be sure that there was not as much salt-and- 
water drank throughout the evening as would physic a starling or 
blind a snipe; and when the smoking jug came round to the pedlar, 
and the widow’s eldest son told him he was in possession of the floor, 
he washed down the literary cobwebs from his throat, and this was, as 
he promised it would and should be, “ without circumlocution, circum- 
vention, premeditation, or prevarication,” 


PADDY McGAURAN’S STORY. 


“Well, boys and girls,” says Paddy, “if there was a map of 
Ireland on the walls, which I am surprised there isn’t, and which I 
could let Mrs. Walshe, or any other lady or gentleman present, have 
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for less than cost price, I would point out to such of you as have never 
seen or heard of it, that Claddagh is the place where the boys step on 
board the boats that are built on the edge of the bay, that looks across 
the Atlantic all the way to America, and brave boys and tight -boats 
they are that go out in all sorts of weather to catch the cod and 
herring. And it’s down there that the beautiful and bouncing girls 
are reared, that empty the boats and carry the fish through the 
country—that wear the Spanish mantle of blue, and the red petticoat 
that sets more than the bull mad, and the nate Barcelona handkerchief 
round their rosy laughing faces : 
“The girls with the dark flowing hair, 

And their round arms ruddy and bare, 

And their legs that at dance or fair 

Caper so wild and high ; 

With their beautiful eyes of gray, boys! 

And their blue ones that laugh and say boys, 

‘If your intintions lie this way, boys, 

His reverence lives hard by !’ 


Well, to be sure, and it’s good strong arms and legs that the darlings 
ought to have, and strong backs and shoulders to boot, to carry the 
big creels and baskets, and trot along under them, as merry as 
pinkeens,* and singing away like May girls: arrah, my jewels, it 
would make the atdest of us all young again, just to get a look at 
a string of them trotting out under the fish, down the road on a 
summer’s morning. 

“Once upon a time, and that was about sixty years ago, one of 
my fine town’s girls, like many another fine girl in Claddagh, and 
everywhere else that I know of, and may be their kind mothers 
before them, took it into her head to fall in love. It’s an ancient 
custom of ours, and we have a great many of them, for the boys to 
run away with the girls—more power to them !—before they marry 
them. It’s not abduction, do you see, by any manner of means, as 
it used to be down in Munster before the law put it down, where 
they purshued the custom as they did their other shindies for the 
pure pleasure, and no other, of putting down the law. 

“ Johnny Connor was ould Billy Bathagh the Mayor of Claddagh’s 
son; and I’d have such of you as don’t know the original Irish to 
understand that a Bathagh means a lame or a wooden-legged fellow, 
who either goes along with a pop-and-carry-one sort of gate, or like 
that famous pensioner of the Ould Man’s Hospital at Kilmainhamn— 

“ Bould Corporal Casey, oh! 
Whose one leg was good, 
And the other was wood, 
And he hopped like a duck round a daisy, oh!” 


* Minnows. 
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Billy was a knowledgable man, and was known to have put by a 
little money. He sold, moreover, the best tobacco and whisky in 
Claddagh, wherever he got them. However little his customers knew 
upon that question, Billy took good care that the coast-guard and 
the gaugers should know less. And so it turned out that, one fine 
day, he was elected Mayor of Claddagh. 

“Norah Connolly was a snug freize-weaver’s daughter. Her 
father, Darby Connolly, was an honest, industrious man that wove 
the only raal ould Irish cloth that was worth wearing; and as he 
had the woollen trade of Claddagh nearly all to himself, Darby, as 
well as his neighbour and friend “Billy Bathagh, could lay his hand 
on a good bit of money, to marry his only child, or do anything else 
in reason he liked with it. 

“Norah was as fine a girl as ever stepped in shoe leather, or the 
sun shone down upon, and a great belle in her way. Indeed, she was 
the belle of Claddagh, and you might say that when Johnny Connor 
won her heart, and bore off the belle, which he did like a man, that 
there was something to ring the bells about for a month of Sundays. 

“There’s no use in me telling you how many of the girls of 
Claddagh set their best looks at Johnny, and how many of its boys 
showed off before Norah at all sorts of manly games and diversions, 
such as leaping, and vaulting, and pitching the nee, and pushing the 
stone, and wrestling, and football, and dancing : but Johnny beat 
them all; and with all that he was no more proud of his success than 
he was of his good looks, which never made him conceited. 

“Norah’s father Darby was the proudest man in Claddagh. He 
lost his poor wife when their only child was little more than a babby. 
The more she grew, the stronger was the grasp she held of his heart; 
and every guinea he put by, he thought of Norah. She was the 
apple of his eye, and the light of his home. He thought her far 
above marrying any young man in the parish. Indeed, he thought 
her fit to step into a carriage, and marry a lord. He intended that 
when the happy day arrived, when she was to change her condition, 
she would do so with her only parent’s consent; but it’s little the 
boys and girls care for parents’ or guardians’ consent down in 
Claddagh, where they'll only ask for their own, although they won't 
marry from among each other. 

“And so it came round, one fine morning in May, the month for 
billing and cooing among the birds, and for kissing and coorting 
among the boys nd girls, that Johnny and Norah ran off with each 
other without saying a w we about it at home to either of their fathers, 
and made a match of it. But they didn’t run far—only into Galway, 
which was like stepping next door, where they were married by 
Father Dan O'Hara, a mighty great preacher in his day, as well as 
divine, and a great encourager of early marriages. A cousin of 
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Norah’s, a brave lump of a girl, who was in the secret, was her only 
bridesmaid ; and a cousin of Johnny’s, a young man about his own 
age, was bridegroom’s best man on the occasion. When the cere- 
mony was over and they got their breakfast at one of the inns in 
Galway, they all four drove off on a jaunting-car to a house of enter- 
tainment standing about ten miles the other side of Claddagh, and 
kept by a decent widow woman who was first cousin to Norah’s own 
mother. All was right and regular and on the square. 

“Well to be sure, what a dinner the wedding-party had prepared for 
them by the widow, one of the good old stock, who went by the name 
of Ready-money Peg, because she managed to keep her accounts 
straight, by keeping no accounts whatsoever. Some two or three 
couple of young friends of Johnny's and Norah’s, boys and girls who 
‘got the office, as the sporting newspapers say, came down from 
Claddagh to join in the fun, without letting the old people know a 
word as to where they were going. 

“And so, my jewels, they all began dancing to the pleasant music 
of a couple of fiddlers and a piper, with only a pair of eyes between 
the three; and as the innocent, hearty boys and girls were tearing away 
and welting the boards, and Norah above all of them doing full jus- 
tice to the tune and her own reputation, for she was the best dancer 
in the County Galway,—just as all this pleasant divarsion was going 
on, what should be seen coming across the bay but a couple of long 
boats, one of them fifty to a hundred yards before the other, with 
about a dozen men in each, pulling away together like one man. 
That beautiful long sweep you can never mistake, flashing the silver 
lightning from every stroke over the blue water; you know at once 
it’s no fishermen or merchantmen but a man-of-war’s-men that you 
see before you. And sure enough there was a fifty-gun frigate lying 
a good way out in the bay for about a week or two before, under pre- 
tence of looking after the fisheries, and keeping the French chaps from 
encroaching on our rights and titles. On they came and everybody 
thought that they were only making for shore to have a screech and 
a drink at the widow’s, and to go back again to their ship in peace 
and comfort. But, wirasthrew! it’s little we know when we get up 
in the morning what's to happen to us before we lie down at 
night ! 

“When the boats drew up on the beach, which they did opposite 
the widow’s door, Johnny Connor, who was king of the company, and 
looked upon the house as his own for the night, went out and invited 
the blue jackets to come in and drink the bride’s health and dance at 
her wedding. With this invitation the new-comers most politely 
complied, and began to drink and dance away their English dances 
with the Claddagh girls who knew the Sailor’s Hornpipe and Pop 
goes the Weasel as well as the best of them. 
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“ As the clock struck twelve and Norah had stolen off to bed upstairs 
in the bridal chamber which her relation the landlady prepared for 
her, a long shrill whistle, which no doubt was the boatswain’s, was 
heard coming from the front of the house outside; and at that, my 
jewels, up jumped the four-and-twenty sailors all in a row, and laid 
hold of the poor half-dozen Claddagh boys, drawing their cutlasses and 
cocking their pistols, and crying, ‘Damn you, come along with me, 
says the saucy Arethusa!’ What could the poor fellows do but knock 
under. In less than three minutes they were marched out of the 
house, with the gags in their mouths and the darbies on their wrists, 
and bundled in two batches on board the boats. The Claddagh girls 
were at first dumb-foundered at what they saw going on, the rush 
was so sudden and the capture so quiet and handy, just as if a lot 
of poachers had snared so many hares or pheasants and bagged and 
made off with them. The widow was pinned up with her back to the 
wall behind the counter in the bar, by a couple of the ruffians with 
their pistols to her breast, swearing they’d blow her into Davy’s locker 
or the middle of next week, if she didn’t keep her breath to cool her 
own porridge with, and her clacking all to herself. 

“The boats pulled off, and then it was, of course, the row began, and 
it would split the heart of a stone to hear the bawling and roaring of 
the girls. Norah was down among them, half-dressed, with her long 
raven hair streaming in the wind, the tears falling down her white 
cheeks like the rain, and her beautiful arms stretched as high as her 
head towards the bay, as if they would reach over it; and she kept 
crying out as the boats got farther and farther away, and the sound of 
the oars grew fainter and fainter every stroke. ‘Oh, wirasthrew ! oh, 
wirasthvew ! oh, sure they haven’t taken my boucheleen bawn* from 
me!’ And ‘Give me, oh give me back my Johnny! The rest of 
the girls kept erying out in the same way, every one for herself, 
of coorse, calling on her sweetheart to come back to her; but the 
poor boys couldn’t, for there they sat in the boats gagged and hand- 
cuffed—not able to wag a tongue, or shake a limb, although you were 
to pay them for it. 

“Poor Norah at last fell down exhausted, and was carried upstairs 
by the widow and the girls to bed. From that bed she didn’t rise for 
a month at least; for the next morning she awoke with a brain fever, 
which nearly took her off to join her mother in glory; and so it 
would, if her youth and fine constitution hadn’t stood her friends, and 
that she lived for the hopes of seeing Johnny again. 

“The frigate had just got all that were in the boats on board, when 
a fair wind sprung up blowing southward by Dingle and Bantry, 
round by Cape Clear and Kinsale, and up to Cork. 


* Fair-haired young boy. 
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“t's myself sure enough that forgets the war that they all sailed 
away for, and the foreigners they went to fight against. May be it 
was the French, or the Spanish, or the Dutch, or all three of them 
together. And I’m equally astray in the regard of the Admirals that 
our poor boys sailed and fought under—Duncan, or Howe, or Jarvis, 
or Ould Shiver-the-wind Paddy Packenham himself; but this I can 
tell you that Johnny Connor fought and fell whoever it was—as the 
‘Univarsal Songster’ says—in the arms of victory. 

“ Well, it was in the month of May—and just three years after the 
Claddagh boys were run away with. During the time one or other 
of them used to write home to those they loved, but Johnny to his 
Norah more constantly than the rest, saying how bravely he was, 
and how well he was getting on. And he used always to tell her not 
to fret, and he'd soon be home again with her. It was just as the 
moon was up in the top of the blue sky that hadn’t a cloud in it, and 
the waves as smooth and as quiet as a mill-pond. Just opposite them 
Norah was sitting looking in sadness from the window of the same 
room where she was to have passed the first night of her honeymoon. 
The house belonged, as you may all suppose, to her mother’s first 
cousin, the Widow Hagerty. It was not far from twelve o'clock 
when the widow called upon the lonely and disconsolate girl on her 
way to her own bed-chamber to bid her good-night, and to tell her to 
be careful with her candle; for the landlady used always to say that 
if ever by any accident the house was to be set on fire, there was 
whisky enough below stairs to blow every mother sowl in the place 
all the way into Galway, or to the Isles of Arran in the other direc- 
tion. But she didn’t find Norah with a candle lighting; for the 
moonlight made the room as clear as if it was noon-day, and she 
was sitting with the window wide open, looking out on the bright 
waves of the ocean. She used to come over from Claddagh now and 
then, and spend the day and night with her relation, sometimes two 
or three together that she might roam about by day, and gaze by 
night all mournfully upon the spot where they took him away from 
her. 

“<T’ve just dropped in upon you, dear Norah, to say good-night, 
and to caution you as I always do about the candle; but I see I’ve no 
occasion, for it’s out, and you're sitting there in the cowld without a 
mantle or shawl about you. Acushla imachree, take care of your 
health for your own and all our sakes, and for Johnny’s in particular, 
if you ever hope to see him, and be the same hale and hardy girl he'll 
expect to find you, instead of having that cough that every now and 
then tears you to pieces, and makes one almost think that you're on 
the brink of a consumption.’ 

“Oh, I'll never see him again,’ said the poor girl very sorrowfully, 
‘I knowl won't; for I dreamt last night something woefully bad 
entirely about him. Last Holly Eve Night, too, the melted lead I 
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threw out of the grisset* into the great tub of water ran in an instant 
into the shape of a coffin. I know that the worst is coming. Oh, 
I know and feel it too well. This night three years it was that they 
took him away from me, and I am going to stay up another hour to 
think of him, and to pray for him; for it will never come round again 
for either of us.’ 

“The widow cautioned her against giving way to grief and sad- 
ness, and, with another word about the candle, if by chance she lit 
it again, went to her own room, and was soon in bed. Not many 
minutes after, as Norah was sitting at the open window, with her 
eyes fixed on the spot far out at sea where the frigate once lay, and 
that was the fur, far away line where the sky was kissed by the ocean, 
she saw all on a sudden the heavens open in that direction ; and such 
a flood of light appeared as if the Bog of Allan was on fire, and lit up 
everything for miles around. It got lighter and brighter as it came 
over the sea towards her till she could count all the colours of the 
rainbow in it; and as it came nearer it became round like the sun, and 
darted out from all sides the same sort of beautiful rays that you see 
in the glories about the heads of the saints in the chapel pickthers. 
Wonderful to tell, the first object she plainly obsarved in this great 
wheel of glory was a frigate about the size of the one that took Johnny 
away ; but its masts and rigging were all shattered and broken, and 
a part of its decks were battered in and torn to pieces. It was 
blazing away too like mad from the port-holes, and the booming of 
the guns was as if they were firing only a hundred yards off. When 
the smoke cleared away, the ship cleared out of the fiery circle after 
it, and in the very centre of this a man appeared in a sailor’s dress, as 
the great orb of glory came nearer and nearer to Norah. It was then, 
sure enough, that she knew what the vision meant; and she thought 
upon Johnny. And, as sure as she thought of him, there he was, 
great as the distance was, before her! She never could mistake his 
handsome manly face, his beautiful white neck, and his light curly 
locks; but his roguish blue eyes, that used once to smile on her 
so good-naturedly, had no longer the fire in them ; and he looked so sad 
and sorrowful, as much as to say, ‘God be with you, darling Norah, for 
it’s all over for both of us.’ And worse still, and more horrible than 
all, his forehead and face were spotted and streaked with blood; and 
she could see a red, red stream of it trickling down on to his breast 
through his collar that was all wide open. 

“Norah blessed herself three times over, and fell on her knees still 
looking out of the window on to the Bay, and began to say her prayers 
for the souls of ‘the faithful departed’ in general and for Johnny’s in 
particular. Just as she finished his name he disappeared from the 


* Grisset—the iron ladle in which lead for bullets, shot, slugs, or the 
magic purposes of Hallow E’en is melted. 
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centre of the glory, and in his place there appeared a divine trans- 
parency of a brighter and purer light than any part of the illumina- 
tion that surrounded it. There she saw an inscription, which I'll 
repeat to you, and which, no doubt whatever, was writ by Johnny’s 
Guardian Angel :— 
“* For thy true love kneel and pray, 

For a twelvemonth and a day, 

In Hy Brisail’s * sacred isle, 

Waits his soul in hope the while, 

Till those days of penance o’er, 

He shall leave the haunted shore, 

On the wings of light and love, 

To join the saints and thee above.’ 

“ As the beautiful vision faded away into the moonlight, quite over- 
come with all she saw, she fell back off her knees in a swoon upon 
the floor, and there she was found with the window still open and the 
night air blowing upon her, the cowld at her heart, and her limbs like 
icicles, when the widow came in to look after her and the candle a 
little before the dawn of the morning. 

“ Everything that money, and the doctors, and family attention 
and kindness could do was done for Norah; but the scene of that 
night was too much for her nerves, and the fresh cold she caught 
overcame her constitution. The cough she already had was changed 
to a church-yard one, and the strength was taken out of her. Her 
angel spirit still kept on the same to the last; and she counted every 
day with hope and joy the number of days she had still to live till she . 
was to get away to her Johnny, as the school boys count every 
morning they get up, coming Christmas, how many days more it is to 
the holidays. And so, after she knelt and prayed every night, noon, 
and morning of the time of the spirit’s warning, and got a hundred 
masses, and every month a grand office, chanted for Johnny’s soul, 
she laid herself down to take her last rest. Father Dan O'Hara, the 
same priest that married ber four years before, gave her the last 
blessed rites of the Church, and dismissed her to her bright reward. 
Her virgin spirit flew upwards to join her own dear true love’s on 
high, or to meet it on its way; and her beautiful remains, never so 
beautiful as in death, were laid in peace and honour in the churchyard 
near Oughterard; for it was there her people were buried for ages 
before her. She had a great wake, and the greatest bervin} ever seen 

* O’Brazil, or Hy Brisail, the paradise of the ancient Irish, is to be 
seen on avery fine day—the natives say—from the rocky shore of Arran. 
Gerald Griffin has the following poetic allusion to it: 

* On the ocean that hollows the rocks where you dwell 
A shadowy land has appeared, as they tell ; 
Men thought it a region of sunshine and rest, 
And they called it O’Brazill, the isle of the blest.” 


+ Berrin—Funeral. 
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in that part of the country from that day to this. There was a mile of 
jaunting and low-back cars, and.a couple more miles of people on foot 
following her all along the mountain road. Her coffin was carried 
on their shoulders by the Claddagh boys, and the Claddagh girls 
threw the sweetest flowers they could gather into her grave upon it, 
after Father Dan prayed over her and chanted the De Profundis. 
“Before I close my story I must tell you that I told it not many 
years ago to the schoolmaster of Black Ditches, as we sat near the 
King’s Bridge, in the Valley of the Liffey, on a Sunday evening in 
summer; and that was only a couple of months before he died, poor 
fellow, of the fever. Whenever he heard anything that took a grasp 
of his heart, he used to write some wild Irish verses upon it; and 
these were his sentiments upon my little bit of Love and Murder: 


NORAH’S LAMENT. 
I. 
In the flowery month of May 
All on our bridal day, 
They forced my love away! 
Wirasthrue! Wirasthrue! 
They forced him o’er the main 
To sail for France and Spain ; 
And I'll see him ne’er again ! 
Wirasthrue! Wirasthrue! 
II. 
As I wander by the shore, 
T hear the battle’s roar ; 
I see my true love’s gore; 
Wirasthrue! Wirasthrue! 
His comely bosom white, 
His smiling face so bright, 
Black and bloody from the fight! 
Wirasthrue! Wirasthrue! 
III. 
His livid lips are dumb; 
But his sad eyes bid me come; 
I’m coming, love,—I come! 
Wirasthrue! Wirasthrue! 
No longer, maidens dear, 
Can my spirit linger here : 
Strew the lilies on my bier! 
Wirasthrue! Wirasthrue! 


“So the Lord be merciful to us all when that sad time comes, and 
receive our sowls, like Norah’s and Johnny’s, in glory! That, ladies 
and gentlemen, is my story. I cannot swear to the truth of all the 
supernatural parts of it. I can only tell you that my mother used to 
tell it to us children when I was a boy, and that it was told to her 
by my grandmother afore her.” 
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His Drother’s Keeper. 


By THE Avutuor or “Cut. ADRIFT,” ETC. 


Cuapter XIII. 
FOR BETTER AND WORSE. 


Tue good old days in which damsels were wedded at the word of 
command, or sent to convents until prepared to love, honour, and obey 
the man of their (parents’) choice, have passed away; but means can 
still be found of bringing about marriages (on earth) between persons 
one of whom would rather remain single. The good vicar could not 
order Addy to become Mrs. Norton, but he could, and did, make her 
existence as Miss Woodburn a very dull one. He could, and did, give 
up entertaining. He could, and did, put a stop to his daughter's 
visiting. He could, and did, shake his head at her and sigh, and 
talk of his advancing years, his declining health, and the anxieties for 
her future, which were, as he said, hastening him to his grave. He 
was wise in his generation, and sincere. Harry Norton was an indis- 
putably good match, and he had greatly improved of late—that Addy 
gladly admitted. He took interest in his estate, did good amongst 
the poor, had become in the best meaning of the term—respectable. 
For some time he had left off teasing Addy with his love-making, 
and that, strange as it may appear, made the wayward girl like him. 
Gradually they drifted into an understanding, which ripened into an 
engagement. Addy found that there was no escaping, no- resisting 
the moral pressure that was brought to bear upon her. Her life was 
woefully dull. The man she loved was dead. The man who loved 
her had at least won her respect. She was tired of resisting. Harry 
was very kind and moderate. When she had surrendered, she won- 
dered why she had resisted so long. 

Harry had improved wonderfully. At first he worked to stifle the 
stings of his guilty conscience, and as time robbed these of their 
power, he worked on because he had become accustomed to an active 
life, and because it brought him credit. All things went well with 
him. The coal mine was flourishing; the purchase of his share in 
the gold mine was faithfully completed. The mortgages were paid off; 
the estate improved, and Rosey’s fortune put by. He was a greater 
man than his father had been at quarter sessions, and had a fair chance 
of representing the county in Parliament at the next general election. 
His Roe’s egg was Addy Woodburn. People had said she jilted him, 
and that he could not bear. He won even his Roc’s egg at last. 

And so they married, these two, without a spark of love, or even 
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passion between them. Mr. Norton lost no opportunity of showing 
off his beautiful wife, thus confounding the scoffers who had talked of 
jilting, and Addy was quite satisfied to be so exhibited after the dull 
life she had led for the last—it seemed to her ten years, but it was 
only two, since George Sutcliffe was Lost at Sra. 

They passed their honeymoon in Italy, spent Easter in Paris, and 
after a flying visit to Climbury went up to town “for the season.” 
Young Mrs. Norton had had quite enough of the country; besides, she 
was to be presented at court, and the London house had to be taken 
and furnished. ‘The London house!—she spoke of it during that 
flying visit with a calm, queenly indifference, as though it were a chest 
of drawers or a dressing-case, or some other article the necessity of 
which could not be questioned. The widow shuddered at the idea of 
a London house. Was she to lose her son after all? She did not 
like that air of calm, queenly indifference which had settled upon her 
daughter-in-law’s beautiful face. It seemed to her that it would 
require only a small amount of contradiction to change it into defiance 
and contempt. And she was right. Addy knew her strength now. 
The strength of her beauty, and the power of passive resistance 
which a torpid temperament gave her. As the season drew to an 
end it began to dawn upon Harry that he was not the star he had 
fondly imagined himself to be, but a planet shining with borrowed 
light—the light of his beautiful, imperious wife. She had married for 
a “position,” why should not she make the most of it? 

“She writes to me as though I were her housekeeper,” said the 
dowager Mrs. Norton to Rosey, with tears in her eyes, one fine 
August morning. “‘Get everything ready, as we expect a large 
party on the \st.’ Let her come and get every thing ready herself. I 
wonder at Harry permitting her to write to me in that strain. I shall 
just return her letter to Harry and let him know what I think of it.” 

“Dear mamma, you don’t know how occupied she is,” pleaded Rosey. 
“T have known her have to write twenty notes after breakfast.” 

Rosey had being staying at the London house, and found it very 
charming. The large party expected on the 1st (St. Partridge) had 
also a special charm for her. 

“Dear Addy has got into a short, quick way of ordering things,” 
continued the fair apologist. 

“She has no right to order me,” persisted her mother. 

“Well, I was wrong to say ‘ordering, ” said Rosey ; “ but you see, 
mamma, dear, she is so beautiful, and so kind; everyone spoils her.” 

“So it seems.” 

“And you need not trouble yourself ; Mrs. Brace and I can do all 
that is wanted. Let me sce the letter,” pursued the winsome advocate, 
“ Oh, it’s just like Addy—just her royal way. Do you know, mamma, 
she once made me write a note for her to the prime minister,—fancy ! 
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She was too tired to write herself, and it was just this: ‘ Bring me 
three orders for the House of Commons, for to-morrow, and get an 
invitation for Captain Vyner, R.N., to the Queen’s ball’—not a 
‘please,’ or a will you; just ‘do it ’—and he did it.” 

“Girls did not take such liberties when I was young,” the widow 
replied, greatly mollified by Rosey’s story, which seemed to reflect 
grandeur upon her son. “Let me see, what does she say? ‘ Four 
rooms for married people, three for girls, and five for bachelors.’ 
Good gracious, Rosey, that will be fourteen guests, beside servants ! 
Well, we must do our best. Do you know who any of these people are ?” 

“T know Lord and Lady Willmington are invited, and—and—I 
think, Captain Vyner.” losey’s cheeks flushed like a rose as she 
mentioned that name, but her mother was too busy thinking of how 
the invading host was to be lodged, to notice her. Poor little 
Rosey! well might she remember word for word in that curt com- 
mand of Queen Addy. Well did she remember that royal ball. In 
the most sacred recess of her desk was the programme of dances 
marked R. V. in many places, and one little white glove. Where 
was the other? Perhaps R. V. knew. R. V. was coming to shoot 
partridges on the Ist, and you may be sure that his room was not the 
worst in the bachelors’ wing. Nevertheless he was not altogether a 
welcome guest at Climbury. 

The curt note of command which had so offended the dowager 
Mrs. Norton came from the Highlands of Scotland, where the languid, 
but imperious, Addy was queening it in quite a new style. Some 
women think they can win their way with sporting men by joining 
in their sport. Addy knew better. She took just enough interest in 
the grouse-shooting, the deer-stalking, and the salmon-fishing to make 
any one who had had a successful day very proud of being praised by 
her; but she uever did such a stupid thing as to take a gun or a rod 
in her hand, and so put herself, for the moment, below the level of the 
greatest muff in the party. She was very charming in her little 

tussia-leather shooting-boots, her short plaid dress and Glengarry 
bonnet, as she tramped over the blooming heather in command of the 
luncheon ; or stood in the mountain pass with eager eyes and breeze- 
dishevelled hair, waiting for the drive. Peer and peasant were alike 
proud when the bonnie, bold Southern lady said, “ Well done.” 
Harry, her husband, who was not much of a sportsman, did not win 
many “well dones,” and the conviction that he was only there as an 
inevitable accompaniment—just a shade more welcome than her maid, 
or her dog—became more and more clear, and put him into fits of 
sulks, which rendered his society less sought for than ever. It was a 
happy day for him when they repassed Carlisle. At Climbury no 
one could make a cipher of him, and that confounded Gordon of 
Glenphale would not be hanging about his wife. 
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Yes, he was jealous—poor devil! I write “poor devil ” advisedly, 
because I think that a man who marries, not exactly out of the gutter, 
and who doubts he can keep as a husband what he won as a lover, 
must be a poor devil indeed. When I say “ won as a lover,” I of 
course mean won fairly; and in this case there had been very foul 
play. Harry Norton could hardly say that he had won his wife at 
all, He had bought her with money, knowing that the only one she 
had ever loved was his brother. The men who surrounded her now 
were of a very different class to the curates and subalterns of dragoons 
| with whom she had flirted in her unmarried days; were—he was 
obliged to admit it to himself—superior to him in many important 
respects. If that shameful secret were ever to come out, and she were 
\ to punish him? I say again, Poor devil! 











Cnarren XIV. 
ROSEY’S LOVE AFFAIR. 
Tue first batch of visitors—all but one—had left Climbury, and its 
| master had a little time to talk to its mistress on a subject which had 
been troubling him. 
“Have you remarked, my dear,” he asked, “ the constant attentions 
that Captain Vyner is paying Rosey ?” 
“Yes. I noticed them about three months ago, when we were in 
London.” 
“ And what do you think ?” 
“That Captain Vyner is a goose.” 
| “That is hardly the language to use in a matter as grave as the 
H happiness of my sister.” 
i “When I say he is a goose,” she replied, not noticing the reproof, 
“T mean that he does not bear in mind the axiom that ‘ Faint heart 
ne'er won fair lady.’” 
“You think Rosey likes him ?” 
“T am sure she does, only she is such a dear, good, little girl that 
she will never let him know it.” 
“Tt is time that he made up his mind one way or another. I shall 
ask Captain Vyner what his intentions are.” 
“T beg that you will do no such thing. Take my word for it, they 
are honourable ; only, as I before said, he is a goose.” 
“ You seem to be in his confidence.” 
“T am in his confidence.” 
“ About Rosey ?” 
“ Of course.” 
| “T think, cousidering that I am the head of the family, it would 
have been better taste if he had spoken to me.” 
“My dear, there are a great many things which a man can say to a 
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woman which he would bite his tongue out rather than say to a man. 
Captain Vyner leaves us the day after to-morrow, and you may depend 
upon it that Rosey will be a very happy little woman before then.” 

“ You seem to have quite made up your mind to the match ?” 

“What possible objection can there be to it? I have the highest 
respect and regard for Captain Vyner. Do you know,” she added in a 
lower tone, “ that he sometimes reminds me of poor George ?” 

“TI must say that I can see no resemblance: Vyner is a very 
gentlemanly man.” 

“Oh, Harry! as though George was not a gentleman. He who 
had the heart of a prince !” 

“Yes—yes; oh, of course. He was very good, and that sort of 
thing ; I was thinking of his manners.” 

“No; you were thinking of his coats and trousers,” Addy replied, 
with just a shade of scorn in her tone. “ By-the-by, Captain Vyner 
told me the other day that he was at Colon, waiting for the mail, 
when you were there after the wreck.” 

“Qh, indeed! What did he say else? ‘ Tell me, Addy, what he said.” 

“Oh, nothing of any importance. He only asked me if you had 
ever found some pocket-book which you had lost.” 

“ How did he know I had lost a pocket-book ?” asked Mr. Norton, 
with very pale lips. 

“T really don’t remember exactly. I don’t even know that he told 
me. Qh, yes he did. He was living with the vice-consul, because 
the hotel was so disgusting, and was present when you came and spoke 
about offering a reward.” 

“There was no one present. I could swear we were alone,” cried 
her husband, and the next instant he would have given ten years of 
his life to have held his tongue. 

“Tt is not very likely that Captain Vyner would tell a falsehood on 
such a subject. Did you, in fact, lose a pocket-book at Colon and 
offer a reward for it?” 

“A pocket-book !” scoffed Mr. Norton. ‘Am I a cheesemonger, 
or a lawyer's clerk, that I should carry a pocket-book! Did you ever 
know me carry one?” Te rose as he spoke, and looked at his watch. 
“The firgt dinner-bell will ring in a few minutes. Did I tell you 
that your father is dining with us to-day ?” 

“Have you told Bryce to get his room ready ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Ah! youskould not have forgotten that. There has not been a fire 
there for days.” She rang the bell as she spoke, and all thoughts about lost 
pocket-books went out of her head in her anxiety for her father’s comfort. 

Her husband left the boudoir, thinking that he had turned off an 
ugly subject very cleverly ; but as he dressed for dinner conscience 
began to summon up its ghosts. How much did Captain Vyner 
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know? Why had he asked about that wretched myth, the pocket- 


book ? It was evident to the self-torturer, from his wife’s manner, 
that she had no suspicion—at present. It was probable that Rosey’s 
lover knew only the story that had been current at Colon. But sup- 
pose he were to renew the subject with her or Addy, and they were to 
compare notes? Why, good God! the bare horrid truth would come 
out. If Vyner were to marry Rosey, and so become one of the family, 
the subject would be sure to turn up again sooner or later. By the 
time his white cravat was tied, Mr. Norton, of Climbury, had deter- 
mined that Captain Vyner should not become one of the family, or 
remain upon visiting terms with any of its members. 

He sought his wife’s sanctum again that night, and opened fire at once. 

“T have been thinking carefully over what you told me to day, my 
love, before dinner, and I have come to the conclusion that we must 
not permit it to go on.” 

Addy was sitting over the fire, in a very charming white cashmere 
dressing-gown, fastened down the front with blue bows, and caught 
in at the waist by a broad blue ribbon. Her maid was behind her, 
brushing her soft brown hair. Her maid was agreeably surprised to 
see “master” come in. He generally went straight to his own room, 
and “ missis” had a weary habit of sitting over the fire, and having 
her hair brushed for hours. 

“Tt will come to an end to-morrow,” she said carelessly. 

“T will take care it does.” 

She just lifted her eyes and looked at him, caught his meaning in 
his face, and prepared for action. Prepared for action as a sand-bag 
battery would prepare itself—if it had volition—against an assault by 
cricket-balls. 

“That will do, Davis,” she said to the servant; “ you can go to 
bed if you like, I shall not want you again to-night. Stay, give me 
that fan. That will do.” 

She held the fan between her face and the fire light, lounged still 
farther back in her chair, and said—nothing. 

“T shall make a point,” her husband continued, as soon as the door 
had closed on Davis, “of speaking to Vyner early to-morrow, and 
informing him that I do not approve of his suit.” 

“You said just now that you had come to the conclusion that we 
should not permit it to go on,” observed his wife; “will you kindly 
let me know why J should interfere ?” 

“Why, my dear,” he replied, drawing his chair closer to her side, 
“just consider. A sailor's wife is half a widow. He cannot take her 
with him on board his ship, and he cannot drag her about from 
station to station. I have no personal objection to Vyner, though I 
don’t think he is quite the man for Rosey. But his profession puts 
it out of the question,” 
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“ He will retire when he marries,” said Addy quietly. 

“ And live on his wife’s fortune ?” 

“ My dear Harry, his father is a richer man than you are.” 

“But he has an elder brother.” 

‘“What does that matter? People like Mr. Vyner don’t leave 
everything to one ; besides Dick—I mean the captain—is his favourite.” 

“What is this Mr. Vyner ?” 

“T don’t exactly know—something to do with cotton at Liverpool.” 

“A tradesman! A fine match for Rosey !” 

“Nonsense! You are a tradesman, if you take that view.” 

“T, Mrs. Norton ?” 

“You, Mr. Norton—you sell coals.” 

“A country gentleman may dispose of the produce of his land, 
without any taint of trade,” said he, with much dignity. 

She had no reply ready, and did not trouble herself to think for 
one. Besides, she had that in reserve which would put an end to 
this skirmishing when it became tiresome. So she nestled her beau- 
tiful head still deeper in the “ violet velvet lining that the lamp-light 
gloated o'er,” and shut her eyes. 

This to her husband was the worst of signs. When in the height 
of controversy the Addy of the present leaned back in her chair and shut 
her eyes, it was by no means to be understood that she was convinced. 
It meant merely that she had said all she cared to say, and that 
nothing that could be advanced would have any effect upon the reso- 
lution she had taken. Her lord (and servant) returned to the attack. 

“There is no, business, as I am given to understand, more pre- 
carious than the cotton trade. A man is wealthy—or seems so— 
to-day, and is a beggar to-morrow. If Vyner were to marry Rosey 
and remain in the navy, he would make her miserable, for the reasons 
I have already given. If he retire, and they live on his father, they 
may wake up some fine morning and find the cotton fellow in the 
Gazette. No—no! I am sorry for Rosey’s sake that it has gone so 
far. It won't do!” 

“My dear, it’s done,” Addy replied, languidly opening her eyes. 
“ He proposed for her after dinner, whilst you and papa were talking 
schools, and she accepted him.” 

“J will never consent! I—I—it is scandalous! He shall leave 
the house to-morrow !” blustered Mr. Norton. . 

“'That is all arranged,” said his wife, gently fanning herself. “He 
will leave by the first train to see his father, and get his consent.” 

“He may get his consent, he never will have mine !” 

“As you please. But remember, Rosey is of age. Her fortune is 
at her own disposal. Her mother is quite satisfied with Captain 
Vyner. I really don’t see what you have got to do with it.” 

“As the head of the family——” 
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“The head of the family! That is like your ‘taint of trade’—it 
belongs toa past century. Youtireme. Let us drop the subject, if you 
please, for to-night. Sleep upon it, and be reasonable. If you will be 
guided by me, you will not oppose Captain Vyner. Under all the circum- 
stances I do not think it would be wise—or even safe. Good night.” 

She sauntered from the room as she spoke, leaving him for the 
hundredth time since that irrevocable “ No” had passed his lips, with 
a sinking heart. What did she mean by under all the circumstances 
it would not be wise—or even safe, to oppose Captain Vyner? She 
simply meant that as her husband had been employing Rosey’s fortune, 
it would not be wise to allow people to say that he wished her to 
remain unmarried that he might contrive to enjoy the interest ; that 
it would not be safe to drive the young folks too hard, because they 
might take affairs into their own hands, and marry without his 
consent, thereby causing a scandal. Worldly as she had become, 
some spark of the dear old romance of loving and being loved lived in 
Addy’s heart. Plain, outspoken Dick Vyner was very like George. 
With all her wealth, her beauty, and her power—with all her outward 
indifference and languor, she longed for the sparkle that such a man 
could throw into the goblet of her life. She was very fond of Rosey, 
and determined that she should be happy. That is what she meant. 
What her miserable husband—always thinking of himself and his 
secret-—deemed she meant was that Vyner knew too much about him 
and his doings in Colombia; and that, wnder the circumstances, it 
would not be wise to thwart him. 

He never had an opportunity of doing so. The man he now feared 
and hated, as only one like himself can hate, was off before daybreak 
to see the “ cotton fellow,” and the first words which passed between 
the widow and her son were full of joy at what she called their good for- 
tune. Theirs! Why, when this talkative captain became intimate what 
fatal questions might he not ask! The most casual mention of “ poor 
George’s” name might act as a spark to blow the edifice of lies in 
which the traitor’s brother lived into the air, and bury him in the ruins! 

Addy was generally too idle and too selfish to pay much attention 
to the feelings of others; but that look of mingled surprise and 
despair which filled her hushand’s face as she left him, was not lost 
upon her. She, too, began to wonder what he meant. Why was he 
so anxious before dinner to hasten Captain Vyner’s proposal, and so 
bent upon separating the lovers at 11 o'clock? Could what she 
had said about the pocket-book have vexed him? Did he dislike 
Vyner because he now reminded him of poor George's loss, and 
reopened that unhealed wound? Far-fetched as the idea was, it 
made her think almost affectionately of her husband. How sensitive 
he was. The pocket-book! What could have induced the Captain 
to think that Harry had sent a ship to look after a pocket-book, when 
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he never carried one? The Captain should be set right on this point ; 
and before Addy went to sleep, she determined to do so on the first 
opportunity. 


Cuarter XY. 
SAFE! 


Tue “cotton fellow” turned up trumps, as cotton fellows will do 
under similar provocation. He agreed that the day his Dick married 
Rosey her twenty thousand pounds should take unto itself, for better 
and worse, forty thousand which he would then make over to the happy 
bridegroom ; and the young people and their children, if they had any, 
should not be forgotten in his will. Moreover he made it impossible 
for them to wake up any morning, as predicted by Mr. Norton, and 
find him in the Gazette. He had long been seeking an excuse for 
retiring from business, and here it was. He could not well do so 
much for Dick without giving his elder brother something handsome. 
So Mr. Fred. Vyner became “cotton fellow” in his father’s place. 
“And look here, Dick!” he said, “I shall come and stay some part of 
the year with you, if you'll have me; but I should like to see the girl. 
Oh yes, I know! she’s everything that’s beautiful and good, of course, 
only I should like to see her.” So Dick wrote to Rosey, and Rosey 
put it to Addy, and Addy told her husband to be so good as to invite 
Mr. Vyner to Climbury with his son. By this time Harry had given 
in. Happy Dick’s letter to him, in which love and business, Rosey 
and the three per cents were mingled in the most delightful confusion, 
cut the ground under his feet. He did indeed talk some more non- 
sence about the “ taint of trade,” but his mother, who was not deficient 
in shrewdness, set the vicar at him, who proved ore rotundo that such 
notions were “unkind, my dear fellow, and, yes, really unchristian, and 
—and quite out of date.” 

The ‘cotton fellow” came to Climbury, and made it exceedingly 
difficult to perceive in what manner the “taint” aforesaid showed 
itself—perhaps because he was going to retire from trade, and so was 
convalescent from the dreadful disease. He was charmed with dear 
little Rosey, and the wedding was fixed for the first week of the new 
year. Dick was a happy man—so happy that for a long time he did 
not notice how his host shunned him. One day the fact became too 
palpable. 

“TJ don’t know what the de what I’ve done to your husband, 
Mrs. Norton,” he said at the five o’clock tea to which he had the entré. 
“Tve offended him somehow, that’s clear.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“But I do assure you there's something wrong, and I hate to see it 
and not know the why and the wherefore. I know I say a lot of 
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things that I might just as well keep to myself, but I’m not above 
apologizing when I’m in the wrong.” 

“Perhaps he does not like your stealing his sister,” said Addy 
maliciously. “Give her up and make peace.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Norton!” 

“ You stupid fellow! do you think I was in earnest ? It’s only fancy.” 

Addy’s resolves were not very durable. She had almost forgotten that 
conversation touching the pocket-book, but this brought it up again. 

“Did I not understand you to say,” she continued, after a pause, 
“that you had seen my husband in Colombia ?” 

“Yes, at Colon.” 

“He does not remember having seen you.” 

“T don’t think he did. Iwas half-asleep in a hammock at the vice- 
consul’s when he came in, and as his business was not important I did 
not turn out.” 

“ Not important!” 

“Well he certainly seemed very much cut up and worried, but it was 
only about a pocket-book. When I said not important I meant not 
private, such as a fellow ought not to overhear.” 

“You must have been more than half-asleep. It was the loss of a 
brother not a pocket-book that so ‘cut him up’ as you say.” 

“ A brother!” 

“Have you not remarked that tablet in the church, ‘To the Memory 
of George Sutcliffe: Lost at Sea.’” 

“ Right opposite your pew ?” 

“Ts 

“Was he a sailor ?” 

“No, he was my husband’s half-brother. He went with him to 
Colombia, to look after some gold mines. They missed the mail- 
packet on their homeward journey and took a schooner, which was 
wrecked. Harry was all but lost, and poor George It was in 
the hope—a vain one, as it turned out—that he might have been 
washed ashore on some part of the coast that Harry got the vice- 
consul to send a ship to explore. How could you possibly think that 
he was seeking a pocket-book ?” 

“T declare to you most positively, Mrs. Norton, that not one word 
was said about his brother! Until this moment I never knew that he 
had a brother named Sutcliffe, or that his brother was lost at sea. I 
remember distinctly remarking to the vice-consul that he must have 
lost papers of value in the pocket-book, and the vice-consul said that 
he was lucky to have saved his life, as everyone else on board was 
drowned. Nota word about any brother! He spoke of his pocket- 
book, and of nothing else.” 

Dick Vyner’s account of himself that he said a lot of things that 
he might just as well keep to himself, was certainly a true one. 
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Absorbed in the endeavour to clear himself from the implied accusa- 
tion of having misrepresented what had passed, he did not notice the 
efiect his persistence had on his listener, and blundered on: 

“ You ask him,” he said, “if he didn’t bother old Nailor’s life out— 
jolly old fellow Nailor, he’s got promoted, and serve him right !—about 
that pocket-book.” 

Addy was far from guessing at even a shadow of the truth, but 
this flat contradiction of what Harry had said in that very room, not 
ten days ago, sent a shudder through her which she could not suppress 
or account for—at least, not then. 

“ Perhaps,” she replied, in a low, half-musing voice, as though she 
thought aloud—“ it is just possible, I mean, that we are speaking of 
different occasions.” 

“Oh, if he was there twice I give in!” cried honest Dick, just 
wakening up to the idea that he might be making mischief; “and if 
he says 4 

“ My husband says very little on this sad subject, Captain Vyner,” 
interrupted Addy, haughtily, “and what he says is beyond question. 
We are evidently at cross-purposes, so let the subject drop.” 

** With all my heart, only 4 

“Don’t you sce that this happened long before we were married,” 
she broke in. ‘“ Would you like Rosey to drag you back to any pain- 
ful event in your past lifeand make you unhappy when time had done 
its best to cure the smart? I was very silly to allude to it at all, 
knowing so little as I do of the real facts. Of course, he was twice 
at Colon ; I ought to have remembered that.” 

“ And so the mystery is fully accounted for.” 

Addy made no reply. Her husband had really been twice at Colon 
—once in going out. Her words were true: the meaning they con- 
veyed, false. She was ashamed of the falsehood. It seemed to her 
all the meaner in that it was so frankly accepted; but the vague 
shapeless dread which had sent that shudder through her veins was 
deepening. She would have done anything to cut the conversation 
short. She gave a great sigh of relief,as Rosey tripped in and 
rendered its renewal impossible. 

That night she met Vyner on the stair, as he was going down to 
dinner, drew him aside and whispered : 

“Not a word, Dick, to my husband or Rosey about that pocket- 
book! I should be scolded for opening up a sore subject.” 

It was the first time that the haughty lady of Climbury had 
called him Dick. He was very pleased, pressed the little white hand 
which held his sleeve, and kept his word. 

His promise was not exacted too soon. The very next day, at 
luncheon, the conversation turned upon disasters at sea—apropos 
of the recent wreck of an emigrant ship—and good Mr. Woodburn 
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improved the occasion (as it was Sunday) by alluding to “ poor 
George.” He deemed it necessary to explain that the Almighty did 
not thus convulse His world entirely for the purpose of punishing 
poor emigrants, and that sort of people, many of whom, no doubt, had 
led very sad lives. In His wisdom, he sometimes plucked the wheat 
with the tares—yes, indeed! “And what is your opinion, Captain 
Vyner,” the vicar continued, dropping the preacher and helping himself 
to a glass of sherry, “on the subject of cyclones? Did you happen to 
hear any particulars of that dreadful one in the Caribbean Sea, which 
we have all such reason to deplore ?” 

As Dick looked up, hearing his name, he caught Addy’seye. ‘ No,” 
he replied, “I was not afloat at the time. According to all accounts, 
it was a cracker. When I was a mid. in the Tremendous we were 
caught in just such another, off Puerto Cabello. It was on us like a 
shot. The barometer had not time to fall. Our course was SSW. 
by 8. with a slight breeze from the ” Here followed a yarn which 
the reader will not thank me for repeating. The vicar listened with great 
attention, putting in a “ Ah, indeed!” and “Yes—s, just so,” as Dick 
described the manceuvres which had saved Her Majesty’s ship ; as though 
he (the vicar) fully understood them, and thought that if he had been 
captain he would have done much the same in a similar predicament. 

As Vyner began to speak in reply to the question about the cyclone 
in the Caribbean Sea, something moved Addy to look at her husband. 
She saw his lips turn livid, and the perspiration start out on his fore- 
head. She knew he held his breath for fear. She saw that fear fade 
away as the sailor broke out into his yarn, and an expression of 
relief, which deepened almost into exultation, take its place gradually, 
as dissolving views blend one into the other. She had not hitherto 
noticed anything strange in her husband’s conduct towards Rosey’s 
intended. Her reply to the latter’s remark on the subject was, as we 
have seen, “ Nonsense!” She did remark though, during the rest of 
the day, that Mr. Norton was very chatty and free with his brother-in- 
law elect,—that he was in unusually good-temper and spirits. A load 
was off his mind. “Thank God!” he murmured, as he left the 
luncheon-room after Dick’s yarn— Thank God! If that chattering 
fool had known anything he would have spluttered it out. He knows 
nothing, and I am safe!” 

Safe! Ie had not noticed his wife, so intent was he to hear every 
word that fell from the man he dreaded. Safe! There is nothing in 
the lot of the sons of men—not even a guilty conscience—into which 
some mercy is not mingled. If men like Harry Norton tremble at a 
shadow, the faintest ray of hope fills their hearts with rejoicing. The 
blink of light which now broke upon his path was very dim; but then 
the sky had been woefully dark and lowering, and the gleam shone— 
or seemed to him to shine—with steady rays. 





Love Gifts. 


Love gifts should be of little intrinsic value; they should owe their 
preciousness to the hand that gives. The token of love should not, by 
its beauty or costliness, distract the attention for one moment from the 
meaning of the gift—heart speaking to heart, in language eloquent 
though dumb. What are the objects that have been gazed upon, and 
kissed and wept over as priceless treasures? A “ paltry ring with a 
posy,” a glove, a true-love knot in hair or ribbon, or, as likely as not, a 
few faded flowers; but is there one who has loved who cannot recall to 
mind the throb of ecstasy, the glow of paradisaical bliss, with which the 
first love-gift was received ?—the silent messenger, bringing the full 
assurance of love’s return? The youth who has just obtained a lock of 
hair, or a simple rose-bud maybe, from his mistress’s hand, given after 
much pleading, would he part with it for a rose of rubies and gold ? 
Would yonder girl, as she sits in her chamber alone, turning on her 
finger the slight ring that binds her to him who has won her maiden 
troth, change it for a circlet of the costliest diamonds? Not for 
worlds ! 

A poet of Queen Elizabeth’s days, inquiring why his mistress should 
be so obdurate, says : 


“Ts’t that no costly gifts mine agents are ? 
No: my true heart, which I present to you, 
Should more than gold or pearls content you.” 


Hamlet’s presents may have been princely; but Ophelia tells us 
that “ Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind.” Under these 
circumstances the jewels become worthless, the gold is only so 
much dross; one of the simple violets that “withered” when her 
“father died,” was more precious when Hamlet loved her. So it is—so 
it has ever been. It is the sweet madness of youth that leaves some 
touch of tender memory, keeping green one nook in the hearts of care- 
worn, avaricious old age. Even Shylock would not have parted with 
the turquoise Leah gave him, when he was a bachelor, for a wilderness 
of monkeys. 

From time immemorial the most usual love-gifts have been rings, 
bracelets of hair, flowers, birds, scented gloves, embroidered handker- 
chiefs, and such like articles. Autolycus has, in his ‘ pedlar’s pack,’ 


“Golden quoifs and stomachers 
For my lads to give their dears.” 
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In a MS. in the Harleian library, quoted by Strutt, in his ‘ Manners 
and Customs of the English,’ the understanding is mentioned, that in 
the case of a parting between lovers the love gifts should be “had 
again; unless,” it adds, “the lover should have had a kiss when hig 
gift was presented, in which case he can only claim half the value of 
his gift; the lady, on the contrary, kiss or no kiss, may claim her 
gift back again. However, this extends only to gloves, rings, bracelets, 
and such like small wares.” 

In ancient Greece, pretty birds were generally love gifts; caged 
birds were sold in the market at Athens for that purpose. Amongst 
the Romans rings were exchanged; and this custom seems to 
have prevailed in all ages, and every country. Chaucer describes 
Cresseide as giving Troilus a ring with a “posy,” and receiving one 
from him in exchange; and Shakespeare frequently alludes to such 
tokens. The rings that Portia and Nerissa present to their betrothed 
husbands play a conspicuous part in the last act of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ and in ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ Julia says: 


“This ring I gave him when he parted from me, 
To bind him to remember my good will.” 


Swinburn, in his ‘ Treatise of Sponsals,’ gives the following reason 
for the ring being the chosen emblem of true love: “The form of the 
ring being circular, that is, being round and round without end, im- 
por toth thus much, that their mutual love and hearty affection should 
roundly flow from the one to the other as in a circle, and that con- 
tinously and for ever.” In the most remote ages the ring or circle 
was used as an emblem of eternity ; in Egypt and Greece, a usual 
form of emblematic circle was the serpent with its tail in its mouth, 
and this form has been frequently adopted in rings and bracelets. 

It was the fashion, from Shakespeare’s time up to the close of the 
17th century, to engrave a motto or posy within the hoop of the 
ring ; hatte’ seldom soaring higher than such simple doggerel 


rhymes a 
“God above 


Encrease our love.” 


“Tn thee my choice 
I do rejoice.” 


In 1624 a little book was published bearing the title ‘ Love's 
Garlande ; or Posies for Rings, Handkerchiefs, Gloves, and such Pretty 
Tokens that Lovers send their Loves.’ It does not say much for the 
inspiration of love, when lovers required to refer to a book before 
penning “a sonnet to their mistress’s eyebrow.” But that all lovers 
were not such dullards the following pretty sonnet, taken from 
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‘Davison’s Poetical Rhapsodies’ may testify. It was sent with the 
gift of a ring, bearing the posy : 


PuRE AND ENDLESSE. 


If you would know the love which you I beare, 
Compare it to the ring which your fair hand 
Shall make more precious, when you shall it weare ; 
So my love’s nature you shall understand. 
Is it of metall pure? So you shall prove 
My love, which ne’er disloyal] thought did staine. 
Hath it no end? So endless is my love, 
Unlesse you it destroy with your disdaine. 
Doth it the purer wax the more ’tis tri’de? 
. So doth my love; yet herein they dissent: 
That whereas gold the more ’tis purifi’de, 
By waxing lesse, doth shew some part is spent, 
My love doth waxe more pure by your more trying, 
And yet encreaseth in the purifying. 


The stones with which the ring was set were susceptible of convey- 
ing a loving idea or message. The gems usually selected were not 
the sparkling diamond, nor the gaudy ruby or emerald, but pearls for 
purity ; or turquoises, preservative of truth. It is an old superstition 
that the turquoise sympathizes with its possessor, and becomes pale 
and faded in times of sickness and sorrow. The brighter gems may 


be used however, arranged so as to form a name or motto by their 
initial letters. It is said that the Prince of Wales presented his 
bride with a ring set with beryl, emerald, ruby, topaz, jasper, and 
emerald, forming the word “ Bertie.” 

As the ring itself had a symbolical meaning, so the finger on which 
it is placed—the third finger of the left hand—was once believed to 
have a peculiar virtue. There was an ancient belief that a nerve 
went direct from this finger to the heart. The Greek and Roman 
physicians term it the medical or healing finger, and were accustomed 
to stir their mixtures with it, from a belief that if anything evil 
touched it notice was immediately given by palpitation of the heart. 
A superstition still lingers in some parts of rural England, that a 
wound or sore may be cured by being stroked by the third finger of 
the left hand. 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his essay on ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ ridicules this 
notion ; and quoting from Macrobius, says: “ At first it was both free 
and usual to wear rings on either hand, but after that luxury increased, 
when precious gems and rich sculptures were added, the custom of 
wearing them on the right hand was translated unto the left, for that 
hand being less employed, thereby they were best preserved.” 

The custom of breaking a gold or silver coin between lovers ig 
also very ancient, and may probably have been derived from the 
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old Athenian symbol. A piece of metal or wood was cut into two 
parts, one half being retained by the native of Attica, the other given 
to the stranger whose acquaintance he had made. The bearer of the 
symbol, whether one of the original parties or only a friend, was 
entitled to all the rites of hospitality from the owner of the other half, 
Not to acknowledge this duty was considered scandalous and a crime. 
Coins were no doubt subsequently used because of the facility of 
recognizing the token by the device. A “bowed,” or crooked piece of 
money, was preferred as a love token, being considered more lucky. 
These broken coins, pledges of love, are frequently referred to in poem 
and story. 

Strutt mentions small embroidered handkerchiefs amongst the love 
favours in vogue in England in the olden time. They were about three 
or four inches square, “ wrought round about,” with a button or tassel at 
each corner, and another in the centre. Some were edged with narrow 
gold lace or twist, and then folded so that the middle might be seen ; 
they were worn by accepted lovers in their hats or at the breast. 
These were so fashionable in Queen Elizabeth’s days that they were 
sold in the shops at from sixpence to sixteenpence a piece. Such dainty 
articles would be invaluable at fancy fairs; though one would imagine 
the real value of the little token would be from its having been 
“wrought round about” by the taper fingers of the fair donor. The 
facility of purchasing such must have been a temptation to the Will 
Honeycombs of Queen Elizabeth’s time to display favours undeserved 
and unbestowed. 

As the giving the hand is a pledge of amity and steadfastness, the 
gift of gloves may have been considered to have a similar meaning. 
Perfumed gloves were formerly much used both as New Year’s gifts 
and love gifts. Autolycus sold “ gloves as sweet as damask roses ;” 
and Mopsa reminds her lover that he promised her a “tawdry lace 
and a pair of sweet gloves.” When the gift came from the lady it 
was one of her own gloves, one she had worn that was given, thus 
rendering the token more charming than all the perfumes of “ far 
Inde.” One of the poets of the Elizabethan age writes to his lady 
love on receiving from her a glove: 


* Since thou, dear hand, in theft so much delighted, 
Why fall’st thou now a-giving ? 
Ay me! Thy gifts are thefts, and with strange art, 
In giving me thy glove, thou steal’st my heart!” 


One singular form of divination formerly employed in love affairs 
was by the peascod. A peascod growing on the stem was quickly 
plucked ; if the peas growing within remained unscattered it was con- 
sidered a good omen, and it was then presented to the chosen fair 
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one. This curious love gift is mentioned in Browne's ‘ Britannia’s 
Pastorals’ : 
“The peascod greene, oft with no little toyle 
He’d seek for in the fairest fertil’st soile ; 
And rend it from the stalke to bring to her, 
And in her bosom for acceptance woo her.” 


Our dear old philosophic friend Touchstone also refers to this 
custom. Speaking of his having been in love with Jane Smile, he 
says, “I remember the wooing of a peascod instead of her; from 
whom I took two cods, and giving her them again, said with weeping 
tears, ‘ Wear these for my sake.’” 

Camden, in his ‘ Ancient and Modern Manners of the Irish, speaks 
of lovers presenting their mistresses with bracelets of woven hair ; and 
amongst northern nations a knot was a symbol of love and fidelity. 
The origin of the expression true-love knot is not from ¢rue love, 
as might be supposed, but from the Danish Trulofa fidem do”—I plight 
my troth. 

Of all gifts that lovers have devised none are so graceful as flowers ; 
so universally has this been acknowledged, that the lover of to-day 
sends the lady of his choice a bouquet, just as the ancient Greek or 
Roman sent a chaplet to bind his mistress’s brow. It is to be feared, 
however, that much of the poetry of the gift is lost sight of. A guinea 
bouquet from Covent Garden or Veitch’s Conservatory is not the same 
as the flower group gathered and carefully arranged by loving hands 
according to the significance of the flowers. The language of flowers 
has become obsolete, and requires an interpreter. We may laugh at 
the old doggerel valentine : 


“The lily is white, the violet blue, 
The rose is sweet, and so are you,” 


but after all there is a sentiment in it. What sentiment can be 
attached to “ gardenias” and “ hojas” and “stephanotis” and all the 
rest of the gorgeous or perfumed beauties of the hothouse, foreign to 
English soil and to English tongue? In the East it is said the 
language of flowers is so well understood that a nosegay dropped from 
the lattice by the henna-stained fingers of some dark-eyed houri is 
equivalent to a love-letter. The poets of all ages have delighted to 
associate the image of their mistresses with these sweet children of 
nature : 
“There’s not a pretty flower that blows, 
But minds me o’ my Jean,” 


sings Burns, who, next to Shakespeare, wrote some of the most delicious 
love-songs in our language. 


There is an old ballad-story that refers the institution of the Floral 
VOL, XXXI. s 
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Games of Toulouse to the desire of commemorating one such tender 
and delicate love gift. In the days of chivalry there was a fair damsel 
of the name of Clemence Isaure, daughter of a Count of Toulouse. As 
was often the case, and will be while the world lasts, Clemence and 
the Count, her father, saw with different eyes; and while her father 
chose for her husband a wealthy baron, whose alliance would assist his 
ambitious views, Clemence had given her love to the Chevalier Lautree, 
who had nothing to recommend him but a handsome person, a true 
heart, and a valiant arm. In vain the Count asserted his authority ; 
her life was his to dispose of, was the answer of Clemence, but her 
heart was Lautrec’s only. In those days means of compulsion were 
not far to seek. Clemence was imprisoned in a tower, there to con- 
tinue till she had moulded her inclinations to her father’s will. But 
love is keen witted ; the Chevalier Lautrec soon discovered the place 
where his mistress was in durance, and made his appearance beneath 
her prison window. Clemence knew there was no safety for Lautrec 
if he should be discovered in her neighbourhood, she therefore prayed 
him to leave her, urging him to seek service at the court of the 
French king, and to forget her. But this last entreaty, though 
spoken by the lips, did not come from the heart. So far from really 
wishing that he should forget her, she gathered a few flowers that her 
prison contained for solace and recreation—a violet, her colour—an 
eglantine, her favourite flower—and a marigold, burthen of sorrow; 
and binding them together, kissing them, and watering them with her 
tears, she threw them down to her lover, that he might keep them in 
remembrance of her. Lautrec caught them as they fell, and pressing 
them to his lips, departed sorrowfully. Many days had not elapsed 
before a report reached Lautrec, then on his way to Paris, that the 
English had laid siege to Toulouse. Forgetting the Count’s animosity 
—forgetting everything but his love for Clemence Isaure—he turned 
his charger and rode back the way he had come. The inhabitants of 
the city were flying before their conquerors ; one old man only held his 
ground; it was the Count. Lautrec at once rushed between the 
combatants, hewing down the assailants. He rescued the Count; but 
himself received a mortal wound. As he lay dying in the arms of the 
man he had saved he took the flowers Clemence had given him from 
his bosom, and with his last breath begged they might be returned to 
her. Clemence Isaure received the token, but never held up her 
head more. She died a few months after, bequeathing all her worldly 
possessions for the celebration of the Floral Games, in remembrance of 
her love gift. 

Such was the legendary origin of the golden violet, the prize for 
which many love songs were written in the time of the Troubadours; 
the prize being given by the hand of the fair lady presiding at the 
cour d'amour. 
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Customs alter and fashions change; ornaments once valued are 
thrown aside as antiquated; the toys that pleased the child are 
neglected by the boy ; and youth’s delights are scorned by sober man- 
hood. But love-gifts never grow old-fashioned or out of date; they 
are always fresh from the golden age. Old people die, and desks and 
drawers are ransacked by their heirs. Take up tenderly the withered 
petals, the lock of hair, the quaint ring hidden away in some secret 
recess ; for hearts have once thrilled and eyes moistened at their touch. 
Precious gems and rare objects there may be in casket and cabinet, 
but none preserved with such jealous care as these, for these were 
love gifts. 








Che Landlord of “Che Sun.” 
By WILLIAM GILBERT, 


Autuor or “SsambLey Hain Asyitum,” “Ds Prorunpis,” ETC. 


Cuapren XXII. 
THE PURSUIT. 


NorwitisraNpinu Gideon Harcourt’s assumed coldness to his friend, 
he felt deeply for his unfortunate position, and determined to do all in 
his power to assist him. ‘To this he was stimulated still more by his 
disgust at Mr. Desbrow’s conduct, for he felt assured that he was the 
individual setting Skidmore and the detective to work. It was not 
till after his return from the dinner-party that Gideon told his wife of 
Christian’s visit, and its cause. 

“And what do you intend doing to help the poor fellow ?” asked 
Mrs. Harcourt, who, since she had noticed Christian’s emotion when, 
at their late interview, his little daughter spoke of the doctor as her 
father, had felt considerable interest for him. 

“My dear, what can I do?” said Gideon. “I assure you I do not 
lack the will to assist him if I could; for, although he has grossly 
misconducted himself, and committed a great crime, I cannot forget 
old times.” 

“But do you really think he is not mistaken in imagining Mr. 
Desbrow to be the principal agent in the matter ?” said Mrs. Harcourt. 
** What cause of personal offence has Mr. Brandon ever given him ?” 

“T strongly suspect the reverse is the case, and that Mr. Desbrow, 
who I now begin to think is a great scoundrel, has acted towards the 
poor fellow with great dishonesty in the matter of the lease of his 
house. ut, beyond that, I am fully convinced he has deeply injured 
him in some other way, though how I cannot make out.” 

“ And even if you are right in your suspicions, what cause or excuse 
could he have for persecuting Mr. Brandon in the manner he appears 
to be doing ?” 

“ None whatever, my dear,” replied Gideon. He is actuated, no 
doubt, by that feeling which frequently induces a bad man, possibly 
as a salve to his own conscience, to persecute those he has injured.” 

“Then, Gideon, there is a double reason why you should exert 
yourself to assist Mr. Brandon.” 

“Granted, my dear; and, as I said before, I will do it if possible, 
though I am unable to perceive how I can be of any use to him.” 
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“ Never mind, dear, think well over the matter, and I am sure you 
will succeed,” said Mrs. Harcourt, who had unlimited faith in her 
husband's ability and energy. 

So strong was the interest Mrs. Harcourt bore for Christian 
Brandon, and her sympathy for the unfortunate position he was in, 
that at breakfast the next morning she again spoke to her husband on 
the subject, and asked what he intended doing. 

“T am sorry to say,” he replied, “although I have thought a good 
deal about the matter, I am not much more advanced than I was last 
night. As far as I can perceive at present, little more can be done 
than to keep silence on everything connected with him, so as not to give 
the detective any clue to his whereabouts. I almost think the better 
plan will be for me to call upon the little doctor this evening, and 
talk the matter over with him. I could then put him on his guard, 
not only to use great caution himself in speaking of Brandon, but to 
make the different members of his household do the same ; and if we 
can keep the matter in abeyance for a few days, it is more than 
probable that Mr. Desbrow’s animosity against his old client may die 
a natural death, or, at any rate, he will get tired of paying the detec- 
tive for his services, without any benefit resulting from them.” 

Mrs. Harcourt now left her husband to attend to her household 
duties, and Gideon retired to a small back room he was in the habit of 
occupying, in order to think over, undisturbed, in what manner he could 
further the interests of Christian Brandon. Look at it from any light 
he would, the same result presented itself to him, that he would do 
well to call on Mr. McNeil that evening, and talk the subject over. 
He could then learn more specifically what were the inquiries the 
detective had made, and whether he had called again, as well as to 
caution him not to allow the members of his houschold to answer any 
questions respecting him. Gideon even began to consider whether it 
would not be better to tell the doctor candidly who Christian Brandon 
really was, and the relationship he stood in with regard to the child, 
He could easily perceive that the doctor was a very kind little man, 
and would be much more likely to use caution in the matter if he 
knew the real facts of the case, than if only partially acquainted with 
them. After reflecting over the subject for some time, he determined 
that, as it could do no possible injury to Christian Brandon, he would 
make known his history to Mr. McNeil, and thereby induce the 
little doctor to take a warmer interest in the matter than he at 
present might do. 

Harcourt had hardly come to this decision, when a ring was heard 
at the bell, and to his great satisfaction, when the door was opened, 
he recognised Mr. MeNeil’s voice asking if he were at home. As 
Harcourt had given orders to the servant to deny him to any one who 
called, he immediately went to the door, just in time to prevent Mr. 
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McNeil from going away, and they returned together to the little back 
room. As soon as they were seated, the doctor said : 

“T dare say, Mr. Harcourt, you are surprised to see me; but I 
much want to speak to you about Mr. Christian. A very unpleasant 
circumstance has occurred respecting him, and there is an amount of 
mystery altogether about him which I should much like to clear up. 
As you appear to know something of him, I thought you would, 
perhaps, kindly advise me what to do.” 

“ Any advice or information I can give you,” said Harcourt, “is per- 
fectly at your service. Dut what is the unpleasant circumstance to 
which you allude ?” 

The doctor then related the visit of the two men in the morning, 
and their interview with his boy Jackson, although he did not hear of 
the cireumstance for some hours afterwards. 

“Tn the evening,” continued MeNeil, “they called again. ‘I am 
very glad to find you at home at last, sir,’ said the man whom I suspect 
was the detective officer. ‘I have been wanting particularly to see 
you. As I had not then heard from Jackson of their former visit, I 
told him I was not aware he had wanted to see me. ‘Oh, yes,’ said 
the man, ‘we called this morning, and left word with the shop-boy 
that we wanted to speak to you, and of course we thought he would 
have told you as soon as you returned from Highgate.’ ‘I think you 
must have made some mistake,’ I replied, ‘I have not been to High- 


gate, nor, in fact, absent from the house for an hour at:a time during 
the whole of the day.’ The man made no reply; but, turning to 
Jackson, who was behind the counter, said to him, ‘I tell you whai it 
is, young fellow, you'll get yourself into trouble if youdon't mind. It 
would be a deal better for you to lend me a helping hand than to 


>” 


stand in my way. 

“ My boy,” continued the little doctor, “said nothing, but coloured 
deeply ; and the detective then said to him in a cajoling tone, ‘ You 
may as well loosen your tongue and tell the whole truth at once.” ‘I 
have nothing to tell,’ said the lad, doggedly. The man then turned 
to me, and to!d me he was a detective- officer in search of an escaped 
convict, whose name was Brandon, and that he had reason to suspect 
I knew something of him. At that moment it did not occur to me 
that it might be my patient, and I replied that I knew no one of that 
name. ‘I'he detective, with a look of doubt on his countenance, said, 
‘ Just as you please, doctor. Only remember that the law does not like 
any one concealing a runaway convict. It always goes against a 
man, you know. “Tell me your company, and I'll tell you what you 
are.” You know that old proverb, sir.’” 

“T was so angry,” said McNeil, “with the man that I ordered him 
out of my house. ‘ Well, I hope you'll think better of it,” he said, 
moving towards the door. ‘I dare say you will when you've slept 
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over it. I'll come and sce you to-morrow, and hope I shall find you 
more reasonable. And you too, young fellow,’ he continued to 
Jackson, as he left the house, ‘I hope you'll wake up to your own 
interest before long.’” 

Gideon remained silent, listening patiently for the doctor to proceed 
with any further information he might have to give him on the sub- 
ject. Mr. McNeil then told him that the detective and his companion 
had hardly been gone five minutes when a woman came into the shop, 
with a letter from his old patient, Mr. Christian. 

“To my great surprise,” he continued, “in it he told me he was 
obliged to leave London immediately,—indeed, the notice was so short, 
he could not even come round and bid me ‘good-bye; but that he 
would write to me as soon as he was settled. This letter fairly puzzled 
me, and involuntarily 1 began to mix up the cause of his departure 
with the visit of the detective officer, though without having any 
particular reason for doing so. Still, the idea haunted me, and 
I took out the letter to read it again, thinking perhaps there might 
be a postscript or something added to it, when the idea crossed my 
mind that I had seen the handwriting before, and then I remembered 
it strongly resembled the two letters which had been in the possession 
of poor Mrs. Brandon, which I showed you, and which since have 
been left with me, as the woman, when I took them’ back, told me I 
might keep them. I then took them out and examined them, and I 
am fully convinced the handwriting is the same. There they are, 
sir,” he continued, “ what is your opinion ?” 

Gideon examined the letters carefully for a few minutes, and then 
returning them to the doctor, he said : 

“There is no doubt on the subject, Mr. McNeil. I will not conceal 
from you that I know the same man wrote the three letters; and 
further, that he is the escaped convict the detective is looking for. 
But before I go more particularly into his history, let me know how 
you became acquainted with him ?” 

The doctor then gave Harcourt an account of his being called in to 
attend Brandon when suffering under an attack of deliriwm tremens, 
the strong aversion he had taken to him at the time, which had 
gradually diminished as his health improved, till at last he began to 
entertain for him a positive friendship. 

“ You say you attended him for a case of delirium tremens,” said 
Gideon, “is he then a drunkard ?” 

“ He was,” replied the doctor, “and during the time, judging from 
the language he made use of in his illness, he must have been about 
as great a blackguard when in his drunken fits as could be met with. 
More horrible language than he used in his delirium I never heard in 
my life, and I have resided in Kent Street for some years.” 

“ Are you sure he does not drink now?” asked Gideon. 
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“T am certain of it,” replied the doctor. “He has become a tee- 
totaler, and keeps the pledge faithfully. I do not believe there exists 
a more sober man than he is at present.” 

Gideon then gave the doctor a short sketch of Brandon’s history, 
comprising his marriage, his commencing business, the birth of his 
child, as well as his conviction for forgery, and sentence to trans- 
portation. “Of course, doctor,” he concluded, “I am speaking to 
you in perfect confidence. I know him to be an escaped convict, and 
although it may not be legal to do anything to save him from the law, 
I am no informer, and will not interfere in the matter.” 

“Nor will I,” said the doctor, who had been greatly interested in 
Gideon’s sketch of Christian Brandon’s life. “But what had the 
poor fellow better do ?” 

“ T know but one thing he can do, and that perhaps is the best for 
his own interest after ail. He must go abroad without delay—say to 
America; and as he has plenty of courage, energy, and ability, if he 
will add to these sobriety and integrity, which I really believe he 
will do, there is no man better calculated to get on in the world 
than he is.” 

“ But if he goes to America,” said the little doctor with a look of 
alarm, “he will take his child with him, I suppose ?” 

“No,” replied Gideon. “In the first place, the law would not 
allow him to do that, even were he not under the liability to be 
arrested as he is at present. All circumstances considered, I thought 
it better to make her a ward in Chancery, and the Lord Chancellor 
will not, without his permission being first given, allow her to live 
anywhere beyond his jurisdiction.” 

A weight seemed taken off the doctor’s mind as Gideon said this, 
and he took up his hat to leave the house. Before going, Gideon 
advised him to give no information whatever to any one respecting 
Brandon, and even if he received a letter from him, not to let any one 
see the post-mark. 

The following morning brought Gideon a letter from Christian, in 
which he informed him that he had taken a room in a cottage near 
Uxbridge, where it was his intention to remain for the present. He 
implored Gideon to advise him what to do for the future. He wished, 
if possible, he said, to be near his little doughter, though even in that 
respect he would be guided by Gideon’s opinion, whatever pain it 
might cause him to leave her. He also begged Gideon to tell him if 
he had heard anything connected with Mr. Desbrow’s movements, and 
said he should wait with great anxiety for a reply to this question. 
In the meantime, for fear of detection, he should remain in seclusion 
at Uxbridge, never leaving the house till after dark. 

Although it gave Gideon great satisfaction to hear his friend was 
still in safety, he resolved not to write to him, but rather, if he could 
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so contrive it, to pay him avisit instead. From the number of years 
he had been in an attorney’s office, he had acquired a considerable 
amount of prudence, and had especially acquired a vast respect for the 
Latin proverb, [tes seripta manet. If he wrote to Christian the letter 
might fall into other hands, and by it might possibly be indirectly 
discovered, that he was aware Christian was an escaped convict. If, 
on the contrary, he paid him a visit, no one need be present at their 
interview, and the whole affair could be kept secret. He now resolved, 
if nothing should occur to prevent it, to go to Uxbridge the next 
morning. 

In order that he might take with him the last information, in the 
afternoon he drove over to Kent Street to see Mr. McNeil, and learn 
whether he had heard anything more of Skidmore and the detective. 
On arriving at the doctor’s house, he found Jackson alone in the 
shop, who told him his master had gone out for half-an-hour, but 
would soon be back. Gideon now seated himself in a chair beside the 
counter, and for some moments neither he nor the lad spoke a word. 
At length, partly in jest and partly to obtain information, and pos- 
sibly even for the sake of practice in the examination or cross-exami- 
nation of a witness, Gideon determined to question Jackson respecting 
the visit of the detective, and what he personally knew of Brandon. 
He commenced by asking if anything more had been heard of the 
detective officer and the publican who had called there a few days 
ago. ‘I mean,” continued Gideon, “those two men who called here 
the day before yesterday when the doctor was out, and had some 
conversation with you. The doctor told me all about it, and I want 
to know if you have seen anything of them since.” 

“Yes,” said the boy—who knowing that Gideon was a friend of the 
doctor’s—threw off a considerable portion of his habitual caution, 
“ yes, I saw the man this morning when I was leaving some medicine 
at the chandler’s shop down there.” 

“ And did he speak to you ?” 

“Yes, he did,” said Jackson. ‘He's not a man to be shy at all 
when he wants to get anything out of a fellow.” 

“ Well, what did he say to you?” 

“ Why, first of all he asks me whether I was as big a fool as I'd 
been the day before, and a lot of chaff of that kind, so by way of 
seeing what he was after, I told him I didn’t mean to be a fool if I 
could help it; but I thought it was the nature of the beast. ‘That's 
all gammon,’ said he, ‘or if it ain’t let me try if I can’t make some- 
thing out of you, for I’ve made a precious sharp fellow out of a chap 
that hadn’t a quarter of your brains before now, and that in a very 
pleasant way too,’ so I says to him, ‘I’m rather afraid of your pleasant 
ways, they hurts afterwards sometimes.’ ‘You needn’t be now, at 
any rate, says he, laughing. ‘I'll give you a proof. Do you sce 
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that sovereign ?’ says he, taking one out of his pocket; ‘now I'll give 
it you if you'll tell me where I can find Mr. Brandon.’ ‘No, thank 
you,’ says I; ‘not if I know it,’ and walked on.” 

“ But why did you refuse the sovereign ?” asked Gideon. 

“You don’t suppose that Mr. Brandon’s done anything he need be 
ashamed of, do you?” said Jackson slily. 

“ Of course not,” said Gideon. ; 

“Then, you see,” continued the lad, “it would be twice as un- 
pleasant for him if he hadn’t done anything wrong. Them detectives 
don’t go about taking all that trouble, and offering sovereigns to doctor’s 
errand-boys only for the fun of the thing. I ain’t a chap to split on 
anyone that’s in trouble. Why, when I was a precious deal worse off 
than I am now, I wouldn’t take five pounds to split on a woman that 
was wanted, and yet I’d eat nothing all day but a cold potato which 
a maidservant, in a house near Convent Garden, gave me.” 

‘* Well, it was most unselfish of you certainly,” said Gideon. “ But 
did you know anything of the woman, or had she done anything 
for you ?” 

“ Well, she had certainly,” replied Jackson, somewhat sheepishly, 
and then, as if to exonerate himself from any undue or blameable 
weakness, he continued: “ One night when it was precious cold, and 
I'd neither shoe nor stocking on, she took me under the “ dark arches” 
in the Adelphi, and there tore a slip off her petticoat to tie round my 
feet, which was all covered with chilblains; but for all that she'd 
have Z 

Here Jackson stopped short and coloured highly, for the idea had 
struck him that he was being what is professionally called, “drawn 
out.” Gideon, however, asked him other questions, but the lad had 
taken ‘the alarm, and nothing could be got from him but monc- 
syllables in reply, and these rather evading than answering the 
questions put to him. Harcourt, finding him unwilling to continue 
the conversation, also became silent, and neither spoke a word for 
some minutes. At length the silence was broken by Jackson, who 
said to him: 

“TI beg pardon, sir! but ain’t you one of them gentlemen who 
attend at police courts to defend a prisoner ?” 

“To defend or prosecute, as the case may be,” replied Gideon. “A 
barrister I suppose you mean. Yes, I am one.” 

“'That’s it, sir,” replied the lad, with a sigh of relief at discovering 
he had not been made to commit himself to a non-professional person. 
“It’s all right then; and, of course, as a professional gentleman you 
won't say anything about what we've been talking of, will you, sir ?” 

“ You may trust to my honour,” said Gideon, with mock gravity. 
“T look upou you as my client.” 

“ Not quite, sir,” said Jackson ; and then remembering that Gideon 
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knew his history, he continued: “ When I left Red Hill I determined 
never to be any man’s client again,—I mean not to defend me, and I 
intend keeping my word.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Gideon ; “keep firm to that resolution 
and be industrious, and you will be an honourable and respectable 
member of society yet.” 

The entrance of the doctor with little Charlotte Brandon put an 
end to their conversation. The child immediately advanced to 
Harcourt and shook hands with him, and asked if he had come to 
fetch her to see Giddy (as Gideon’s little son was now called). Mrs. 
McNeil had taken Charlotte several times to Bedford Square, and an 
intimacy had sprung up between the two children. 

“No, I did not come for that ;” said Gideon, “ but if you like to go 
back with me you can. I am sure Giddy will be very pleased to see 
you.” 

“Oh, I shall like to go so much!” said the child. 

“Very well then, I will take you if your papa has no objection.” 

The doctor, of course, had none, and it was agreed that Charlotte 
should return with Gideon, and Mr. MeNeil should call for her in the 
evening. The child was then sent up to Mrs. McNeil to make pre- 
parations for her visit, and Gideon accompanied the doctor into the 
little sitting-room that they might converse together without fear of 
being disturbed or overheard. 

“T have received a letter from Mr. Brandon,” the doctor began, as 
soon as he had closed the door, and I intend answering it to-night. I 
am glad, however, you have called, as you will be able to advise me 
what to say to him in reply.” 

Mr. McNeil then took the letter from his pocket, and handed it to 
Gideon to read. It closely resembled the one he had himself received 
in the morning, with the addition that Christian asked the doctor to 
give him every information he could about little Charlotte. When 
Gideon had finished reading the letter, he returned it to the doctor, 
and inquired if there was any particular subject he wished to mention 
in replying to it. 

“None whatever,” replied MeNeil; “indeed I should not have 
vritten at all, except to tell him the child was well.” 

“There will be no necessity for that then,” said Gideon, “ for I 
intend running down to Uxbridge to-morrow morning, and I can tell 
Mr. Brandon all about the child. And now I want to know if you 
have seen anything more of the detective ?” 

“ Nothing more replied the doctor, “though I know he is still hanging 
about the neighbourhood. In fact, Jackson informs me that he met 
him this morning.” 

After a little more conversation on indifferent subjects Harcourt 
bade the doctor good morning, and returned home, taking Charlotte 
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with him to spend the rest of the day with her little friend Giddy. 
Although they had now been married for some years, to the great 
sorrow of Gideon and his wife, they had but this one child. They 
had set their hopes on having another, and that one a girl, but were 
doomed to be disappointed. Possibly it was for this reason they had 
taken a great affection for little Charlotte Brandon, irrespective of the 
beautiful child she was, and her amiable and endearing manners. 
From the unfortunate position in which she was placed, they con- 
sidered her in the light of an orphan thrown on them for protection. 
Her forlorn lot seemed to increase their love for her, till at last they 
almost looked upon her with as much affection as if she had been 
their own child, and her visits to their house were scarcely less wel- 
come to them than they were to her playmate Giddy. The boy 
seemed to entertain for her the same affection he would have had for a 
little sister a year or two younger than himself. Although naturally 
a healthy child, and with high spirits, he seemed to treat her with 
singular kindness and gentleness; and in their games, would show 
much sympathy at any little accident which occasionally befel her. 

On each successive visit little Charlotte seemed to identify herself 
more with the family, and both Harcourt and his wife, without 
mentioning the fact to each other, began to look forward with some- 
thing like impatience to the time when they could have her to reside 
with them, though neither liked the idea of proposing to the little 
doctor that she should leave him, knowing what grief it would cause 
him. Mrs. Harcourt at length broke silence on the subject. The 
morning Gideon was to visit Brandon at Uxbridge, she said to her 
husband : 

“How much longer do you intend leaving Charlotte under the 
care of Mr. McNeil ?” 

“T have not given the matter a thought, Kate,” replied Gideon, 
uttering at the time a gross falsehood. 

“But, Gideon, from what I understand you to say, Kent Street 
seems a very demoralised place. Charlotte, though very young, is a 
remarkably intelligent child, and may hear and learn u.vre than is 
good for her.” 

“Very true, my dear; and I do not mind saying I should be glad to 
take her from such a locality to reside with us, but I hardly know how 
to do it,” replied Gideon. “The kindness the little doctor showed 
her poor mother is beyond all praise, and the fact of his taking the 
poor destitute child—as Charlotte then was supposed to be—and him- 
self very poor, proves him to be a kind-hearted good fellow. I know, 
as the child's guardian, I have a right to take her if I please, but I 
have not the heart to do it; so much, I am sure, would it grieve him. 
We must wait a little, and possibly something may turn up which will 
tend to facilitate matters.” 
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Mrs. Harcourt had nothing to urge against her husband's reasoning, 
and no more was then said on the subject. 

Harcourt, on arriving at Uxbridge, found Brandon at home, who 
appeared delighted to see him. Although Harcourt had offered him 
his hand on entering, he attempted, for some time afterwards, to 
resume his cold reserved manner; but at length, finding.it irksome, 
he threw it off, aiid the two old friends conversed amicably and un- 
restrainedly together. After Harcourt had told Christian all that had 
taken place since they last met, and that the detective was still prowling 
about Kent Street, the latter said to him: 

“ And now, Mr. Harcourt, tell me candidly what you would advise me 
to do, for I can come to no conclusion myself on the subject. I have 
thought over the matter night and day, and can determine on nothing. 
One moment I think the best thing I could do would be to emigrate, 
and then the idea of leaving my child drives that thought from me. 
Now, what shall I do ?” 

“ My decided advice to you—and Mr. McNeil is of the same opinion 
—is to emigrate. If you attempt to remain in England—at any rate 
for some years to come—you will certainly be detected, and sent back 
again a prisoner to the colony to work out the remainder of your 
sentence. Besides, what can you do if you remain in England? You 
will be certain to meet some one who knows you, and would betray you 
if he pleased. Your life would be one of continual anxiety.” 

“Too true,” said Brandon; “I see I have no alternative. Still, it is 
a terrible thing to leave my child behind me.” 

“That it is a bitter draught I am ready to admit, but no more than 
many officers in the army and others have to submit to when they are 
on service in India. Now my advice is—try America. That would be 
a good place, as they are about establishing a line of steamers to run 
between New York and Liverpool, and when that takes place, you 
may in the course of a few years, when things are somewhat blown 
over, make occasional visits to England. In America, I have no doubt 
—with your ability, integrity, and industry—you will be sure to 
succeed. In the meantime you may rest assured that Charlotte shall 
be well taken care of in England. Both my wife and myself will watch 
over her with as much care as if she were our own child.” 

“God bless you both!” said Christian. “I am sure I have much 
reason to be grateful to you.” 

“ Not at all, my dear fellow,” said Gideon. “ But now let me ask 
you another question, and pray answer me candidly. In what state 
are your finances? If you are in want of money, I can supply you, 
and you can return it when you are in funds.” 

“T am much obliged to you,” said Christian. “I have not much 
left, but still sufficient to pay my passage to America. Indeed, I could 
work my way across, if I was in want of money, without trespassing 
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on your kindness, Mr. Harcourt. One thing, however, I should like 
if possible, and that is, a letter of introduction to some respectable 
person in New York. Could you give me one ?” 

“T would do so willingly if I could,” said Harcourt, “but I know 
no one there, nor am I acquainted with anyone whois. Stop a moment,” 
he continued, after a short pause, “I think I heard Mr. McNeil say 
he had a cousin there, who was either in practice or business, 1 know 
not which ; I will see him to-morrow and ask him, and if he has, I 
am sure he will readily give you a letter, which shall be forwarded to 
you without delay, for the sooner you leave England the better.” 

“One thing more,” said Christian, seeing that Harcourt was about 
to leave him, “ Could I see my child again before I go ?” 

Gideon hesitated for a moment, and then said, “ Yes, you shall; but 
you had better not trust yourself in London. I will get my wife to 
bring her down to you. It is better she should do it than either the 
doctor or his mother, as they might be watched. She shall bring her 
to see you the day after to-morrow, and if you could start on your 
journey immediately afterwards the better it would be, as every hour 
you remain in England you are in danger of being discovered.” 

Harcourt now left his friend and returned to London, and the same 
evening called on the doctor to inform him of Brandon’s decision to 
emigrate at once to America. 

“And the sooner he goes the better,” said the doctor, “or that 
detective will find him at last.” 

“Have you scen anything more of him?” asked Harcourt. 

“He has not been here,” replied McNeil, “but he has discovered 
the house where Mr. Brandon lodged, and had an interview with the 
landlady. On his inquiring if her lodger, Mr. Brandon, was at home, 
she informed him she knew no one of that name. ‘ Well, that’s strange,’ 
said the detective ; ‘1 was positively assured he lived here. You had 
a lodger here, had you not?’ ‘Yes, I had, she replied, ‘but he went 
away for a few days.’ ‘Then he’s coming back again? ‘I think it 
very likely,’ she said, ‘as he’s left almost all his things here. He said 
he’d write and let me know the day he should come back, or else I was 
to forward the things to him. But still, he can’t be the man you want, 
for his name’s Christian, not Brandon.’ 

“The detective then told her his friend’s name was Christian 
Brandon, and that he was certain her lodger was the same man. At 
any rate, if she would let him see some of the things he had left behind, 
he could better decide, and it would greatly oblige him, as he much 
wanted to know if he was the same man he was looking for. The 
woman oflered no objection, and conducted him into Mr. Brandon’s 
room, where she showed him a coat and some other effects belonging 
to him. ‘Ah! there’s no doubt about it, he’s the man. I see you’re 
right, he continued, taking up a letter and opening it, ‘I see he's 
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called Mr. Christian here.’ The landlady here interposed, saying she 


could not allow anyone to read her lodger’s letters, and, snatching it 
out of his hand, told him he was to go. At first he offered some little 
opposition, but, finding her determined, he inquired whether her lodger 
had any acquaintance in the neighbourhood. She told him, rather 
sharply, she didn’t know of any but Mr. McNeil, and if he wanted 
further information he’d better apply to him, who, she believed, knew 
more about Mr. Christian than anyone else did.’ The fellow then left 
the house, and the woman came round here and told me all that had 
occurred.” 

“ And from whom was the letter?” inquired Gideon. 

“Tt was merely a note I had written him.” 

“ And the man has not been here ?” 

“No, but he again waylaid my errand-boy, and offered him a still 
higher reward to assist him; but Jackson refused it. I want, how- 
ever, to put a stop to that ifI can. He is a good lad at present ; but 
he may yield to temptation at last, for you know he has been brought 
up in a bad school.” 

After a moment’s silence Harcourt said, “I told Mr. Brandon that 
the day after to-morrow my wife should take little Charlotte to see 
him before he left ; but, all things considered, it will be more prudent 
for her to go to-morrow. I think I had better write and tell him so, 
and that he must make preparations to leave Uxbridge to-morrow 
night. It is better that my wife should take the child, and not you 
or Mrs. McNeil, as she would be less likely to be watched.” 

The doctor agreed to the proposal, and Gideon wrote immediately 
to inform Brandon of the arrangement, strongly advising him to 
put sufficient restraint on his feelings, lest Charlotte should know he 
was her father, adding, that when she was older she could then be 
informed of the truth. The letter being finished, Harcourt, by way 
of precaution, took it himself to the post-office, and, on his return to 
the house, found little Charlotte ready dressed to accompany him, as 
it had been agreed she was to sleep at his house that night, so as to 
be ready to start early the next morning. On his leaving, the doctor 
promised that in the course of the evening he would write the letter 
of introduction Brandon desired, and send it by Jackson to Harcourt’s 
house, so that it might be taken by Mrs. Harcourt when she went to 
Uxbridge. 

The following day Mrs. Harcourt, accompanied by little Charlotte, 
left London to visit Brandon. On arriving she found he had already 
received her husband’s letter, and was making preparations to leave for 
Liverpool, as soon as their interview had terminated. Notwithstanding 
Harcourt’s advice to restrain his feelings with the child, poor Christian 
had great difficulty in doing so; and more than once Mrs. Harcourt 
was obliged to interfere, and give him a hint that Charlotte, who 
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imagined him to be merely a friend of the doctor’s, would wonder at 
his emotion. The interview altogether, and especially the parting, 
was a most painful one, and Mrs. Harcourt was thankful when it was 
over. On quitting him, Christian begged of her to write to him fre- 
quently respecting the child, which she promised to do, and then bade 
him adieu, glad to put an end to the painful scene. 


Cuaptren XXIII. 
BRANDON’S ESCAPE. 


Ir was fortunate indeed that Harcourt had determined his wife 
should pay a visit to Christian the day after his interview with him 
instead of the following one. Had they kept to the original pro- 
position, it is more than probable Christian would have been arrested. 
When the doctor had written the letter of recommendation for 
Christian, he sent it as agreed by Jackson to Harcourt’s house, and 
the lad must evidently have been followed by the detective. Shortly 
after Mrs. Harcourt, with little Charlotte, had left the next morning, 
a respectable looking woman called at the house and inquired for her. 

“ Neither my master nor mistress are at home,” said the servant. 
“ My mistress went out early this morning with little Miss Brandon, 
and I don’t know where my master has gone to.” 

“ When do you expect them home ?” said the woman. 

“T don’t know what time my mistress will be in, but master will 
be at home by four o'clock, as he has made an appointment with a 
gentleman at that time.” 


“And you don’t know where your mistress has gone to?” inquired 
the woman. 

“No, I don’t; but it’s somewhere out of town, I believe.” 

“T wish youd find out for me, as I want to know, whether she’s 
gone to see a friend of mine. I'll call again in the afternoon. My 
name’s Jones, she knows me very well.” 

The servant promised she would ascertain for her where Mrs. 
Harcourt had gone, and the woman then left the house. Mrs. Har- 
court, however, arrived at home much sooner than was expected, and 
the servant quite forgot to give her the woman's message. Shortly 
afterwards the doctor called to take little Charlotte back, and on 
seeing him the child told him she had had such a pretty ride in the 
country.” 

“ And where have you been to?” asked McNeil. 

“'To Uxbridge,” said the child. “ We've been to see Mr. Christian.” 

The servant overhearing this conversation, and not thinking it 
worth while to trouble her mistress, told the woman when she called, 


that Mrs. Harcourt had been to see a Mr. Christian who was living 
at Uxbridge. 
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- Ah! thank you,” said the woman ; “that’s the person I meant.” 
%« Would you like to speak to my mistress?” said the servant. 
“ She’s at home now.” 

“No, thank you, I won't disturb her. That’s all I wanted to 
know, as I was very anxious she should see him. It’s no use my 
troubling her any further now, so good morning; as I am afraid 
she is engaged.” 

The same evening the detective, accompanied by a local policeman, 
called at Christian’s lodgings in Uxbridge, and asked to see Mr. 
Brandon or Mr. Christian—they did not know which name he called 
himself by. 

“If you mean my lodger,” said the woman of the house, “ you're 
too late by some hours, for he’s gone. A lady and a little girl called 
to see him this morning, and after they had left he packed up his 
things, paid me a week in advance, and went away.” 

A look of intense disappointment was visible on the ordinary 
impassive countenance of the detective. 

“And you can’t tell me where he’s gone to?” he said. 

“No, that I can’t,” replied the woman. “He told me in case any 
letters came for him, though he didn’t think it very likely, I was to 
send them to Mr. McNeil, Kent Street, in the Borough. If you 
want him,” she continued, “ you'd better call there, for he’s the only 
person I ever heard my lodger mention as knowing him.” 

** Has he left any papers or anything behind him ?” asked the man. 
“T am a detective officer, as the policeman with me will tell you, and 
he is a forger and an escaped convict. If you could assist me in 
finding him I should be very much obliged to you, and you would be 
doing a good action as well.” 

“T am sure I would willingly assist if I could, but as I told you 
before, I don’t know of anybody that’s acquainted with him. Thankful 
indeed am I to have got rid of him,” she continued, “ I'd little idea 
what sort of a person I’d got in my house.” 

The detective easily perceived the woman was telling him the truth, 
and evidently much chagrined at the non-success of his visit, wished 
her good evening, and returned to town. 

In the meantime Christian Brandon, armed with his letter of 
introduction from Mr. McNeil, and carrying with him a small carpet- 
bag, was far on his way to Liverpool, which he reached in safety. 
Immediately after his arrival, he went to a shipping office, and took 
a berth as a steerage passenger on board a liner, which was to sail in 
a few days for New York. Having taken his passage, he was on the 
point of asking the clerk where he could find a quiet lodging; but 
thinking it might be imprudent to let any one know his address, he 
left the office, and strolling about till he had arrived at the outskirts 


of the town, took a room at a small decent-looking inn he found 
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there, determining to remain in seclusion till the ship sailed. The 
next day he went out for a short time, and purchased a pea-jacket, 
and trowsers, and a tarpaulin-hat, such as are worn by the mates of 
small coasting vessels. Having now everything in readiness, he kept in 
the house till it was time to go on board, merely venturing out for a 
short time after dark each evening for the purpose of a little exercise. 

During the voyage to New York, which was a most favourable one, 
nothing particularly worthy of notice occurred to our hero, Although 
the ship was crowded with passengers, he formed but few acquaintances. 
The cabin passengers held themselves aloof from those in the steerage, 
and the latter were, almost without exception, Irish agriculturists, 
with whom, either in habits or manners, Christian had but little in 
common. ‘True, his civility and attention to the women and children 
made him somewhat liked by them; but the men, from his taciturn 
manners, took scarcely any notice of him. The sailors held him in 
positive dislike, and that from no fault of his own. Taking him for a 
seaman—and from past experience he could now play the part of one 
to perfection—they at first attempted to fraternise with him, and this 
the more readily as he would occasionally assist them in their duties ; 
but when they invited him to drink with them, he refused, telling 
them that he intended to adhere strongly to the temperance pledge 
he had taken, it considerably lowered him in their estimation, and they 
looked upon him with coolness, if not aversion. In- fact, long before 
the voyage had terminated, all communication had ceased between 
him and the crew. 

Arrived in New York, Brandon’s first care was to find Mr. Gibbons, 
the doctor’s cousin, and present to him the letter of introduction. 
Mr. Gibbons, who was a shrewd but good-natured man of business, 
received him with cordiality and even kindness. 

“Well,” he said, “and so you are an intimate friend of my cousin 
MeNeil, are you not, Mr. Christian?” (for Brandon had determined 
to drop his surname even in America), “Poor fellow! and what is 
he doing now ?” 

“ He is in practice in Kent Street, in the Borough.” 

“Ts he married ?” 

“No, he is not,” replied Christian ; “he is living with his mother.” 

“Ah! by-the-by, I heard he wanted to get married, but no one 
would accept him, he was so short. Is that really the case ?” 

“ Not that I know of,” said Christian, laughing. “I never heard it 
was.” 

“ Well, never mind, he’s a good, worthy, little fellow ; and if ability 
and integrity were sufliciently estimated by the public at large, he 
would have been in a far better position than he now is. But now, 
Mr. Christian, what can I do for you? McNeil tells me you want to 
get some employment here.” 
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“T should like very much to get a situation in some mercantile house.” 

“But have you any experience in a house of business ?” inquired 
Mr. Gibbons. 

“ Yes, I have had a good deal,” said Christian. 

“Can you write a good hand, and do you understand book-keeping ?” 

“My handwriting has been a good deal complimented,” replied 
Christian, “‘and I think, without self-flattery, it is what may be 
called a good plain mercantile hand. As to book-keeping, I can con- 
scientiously say I understand it thoroughly.” 

“Tn what line of business have you been employed ?” 

“In the spirit trade,” said Christian, somewhat reluctantly. 

“T am glad McNeil recommends you as warmly as he does,” said 
Mr. Gibbons, “or I might have been somewhat prejudiced against 
you. <A stanch water-drinker myself, I have a great aversion to 
anything connected with the liquor traffic.” 

** Not more than I have now,” said Christian. “I can assure you 
nothing should again induce me to enter that line of business. Much 
as I am in want of a respectable situation, I would rather work as a 
labourer in unloading ships than have anything more to do with that 
trade.” 

“Then you are a water-drinker yourself, Mr. Christian ?” 

*T am, sir.” 

“Tt gives me much pleasure to hear it, and I shall be the more 
happy to assist you if it is in my power. I do not at present know 
anyone in want of a bogk-keeper, nor have I a situation vacant in my 
house. At the same time one of my clerks is upon the point of 
taking a month’s holiday to visit some friends in the West, and if you 
choose to take his desk during his absence you can do so. It would 
be better for all reasons if you could, as I shall then be able to speak 
from personal experience of your business qualifications. What do 
you say, will you accept my offer ?” 

“Yes, and with great gratitude, sir. I am much obliged to you,” 
replied Christian. 

“ Where are you now living ?” inquired Mr. Gibbons. 

Christian told him the name of a house frequented by the lower 
class of emigrants on their arrival in New York. 

“You had better leave that place at once,” said Mr. Gibbons. 
“You will find it dirty and disorderly, besides being very expensive. 
I should advise you to take up your quarters at a boarding-house a 
short distance from here, which I can recommend to you, and where 
you will be well treated, and find all the other inmates persons of 
respectability.” 

Christian thanked him for the advice, and said he would remove to 
the house recommended in the course of the day. 

“ And now,” continued Mr. Gibbons, “if you wish for a few day’s 

Tt 2 
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rest before you come here, you can take it. Possibly you may like to 
see something of the town and its amusements.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Christian, “I do not wish to be idle, and 
should prefer coming to-morrow.” 

“As you please,” said Mr. Gibbons. . “ To-morrow, then, I shall 
expect you.” 

The next day Christian entered on his duties in Mr. Gibbons’ 
house of business. From want of practice, he at first found his 
occupation—and especially the book-keeping—rather irksome to him. 
He soon, however, became accustomed to his new duties, and during 
the probationary month gave unqualified satisfaction to his employer. 
When the clerk returned from his holiday, Mr. Gibbons, though not 
requiring any further assistance from Christian, determined to keep 
him on till some other post could be obtained for him. It was more 
than two months after his arrival in New York before this occurred. 
One morning, on entering the counting-house, Mr. Gibbons informed 
him that he had heard of a situation which he thought would just 
suit him. Mr. Lang, a friend of his, and an eminent land agent, was 
in immediate want of an efficient book-keeper, and he had already 
mentioned Christian to him. Mr. Lang, he told him, had requested 
that he should call, and if he found him all he expected, he would 
immediately appoint him to the situation. Without delay Christian 
went to see Mr. Lang, and the interview being satisfactory it was 
agreed that he should commence duties in that gentleman’s counting- 
house the following week. 

During the next two years Christian continued to hold his appoint- 
ment, giving perfect satisfaction to his employer. Indeed so much 
confidence was placed in him, that when Mr. Lang had occasion to go 
out of town he would leave the whole monetary affairs of the business 
in his hands. Nor was this an indifferent mark of confidence on the 
part of the employer, or slight proof of integrity on the part of his 
official, for the business had lately much increased, and the sums of 
money which passed through Christian’s hands were sometimes of great 
magnitude. 

Christian had now established a system of correspondence with his 
friends in England. On his arrival in New York, his first letter was 
despatched shortly after he had entered the counting-house of Mr, 
Gibbons. In it he briefly narrated the adventures which had befallen 
him since he left England, and then thanking both Gideon Harcourt 
and the doctor for the assistance they had rendered him, requested 
them not to reply to him till they heard again, as it was uncertain 
whether he should remain in New York or go to some other State in 
the Union. His next letter, however, informed them that he was 
established in the office of Mr. Lang, and in all probability for a 
permanency, and that he hoped they would now write to him without 
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delay, as he should await the answers to his letters with great 
anxiety. 

In due time he heard both from the doctor and Harcourt. The 
former told him that little Charlotte was quite well, and often spoke 
of him, asking whither he had gone, and when he would return? He 
also informed him that the detective had quitted the locality, and that 
little or nothing had been seen of him after he (Brandon) had left 
England. The letter from Gideon gave him the same news of his 
child, and that he frequently saw her, and had resolved that she 
should remain for some time longer under the charge of Mr. McNeil 
and his mother. Of Mr. Desbrow’s movements, he said he could 
obtain no information, though he suspected he had withdrawn the 
detective, finding all attempts to discover him (Christian) useless. 
And this was the more likely, he added, as Mr. Desbrow had been 
brought before the public in a lawsuit, concerning a bill transaction 
with one of his clients, which did his reputation but little good. The 
legal proceedings had been long and expensive, and Mr. Desbrow, 
having lost the action, had not only been obliged to pay the costs, 
but his conduct had been severely animadverted on by the judge. 
The result was that several of the more respectable of Mr. Desbrow’s 
clients had left him, and placed their affairs in the hands of Messrs. 
Thornbury and Potts. In conclusion, Gideon told him that he had 
been lately called to the bar, and expected shortly to plead his maiden 
brief in a cause which, singularly enough, was mixed up in a transac- 
tion of no very respectable character, in which Mr. Desbrow was 
concerned. 

Shortly after the two years had expired since Christian Brandon 
entered Mr. Lang’s office, he was one morning seated at his desk, 
when a well-dressed man came in to make inquiries about some land 
which had been advertised for sale. Christian, raising his eyes from 
the book in which he was writing, told him he could give him no in- 
formation on the subject, but if he would take a seat for a few minutes 
the clerk, in whose hands that department was placed, would be in. 
The stranger did as he was requested, and Christian went on writing, 
when the idea struck him that he had seen the mau’s face before. 
He again raised his eyes, and found the stranger was watching him 
attentively. Seeing Christian looking at him he at length said: 

“T know your face somewhere, sir, where is it I have seen you?” 

Brandon immediately perceived the necessity of maintaining his 
self-possession, dreading the possibility that the stranger might have 
seen him under less favourable circumstances than at present. 

“Indeed,” he replied, “I don’t know where it could be, for I don’t 
remember your face at all. Where do you think you saw me ?” 

“‘Can’t say, I am sure,” said the stranger. Then after a few 
moments, he continued, “ You never were a sailor, were you?” 
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“JT, a sailor!” said Christian, forcing a laugh. “No, I have been 
employed in trade ever since I was fourteen or fifteen years old.” 

The stranger now remained silent for some time, as if satisfied he 
had made a mistake, but his last question had recalled him vividly to 
Christian’s memory—he was the passenger on board the ship with 
whom Christian had had a dispute, when he worked his passage as a 
sailor from New York to London. Seeing, in a moment, the absolute 
necessity there was for keeping both his features and mind under 
control, he continued, or rather pretended to continue, a calculation 
he had been occupied on when the stranger entered the office. 

Although the man had at first mentally admitted that he had made 
a mistake in imagining Christian to be the sailor he had known, he 
could not rid hinueil entirely of the idea. 

“You never were in New Holland, were you ?” he said to Christian, 
at last. 

“No, I was bred and born in London,” said Christian, raising his 
eyes for a moment; “but will you excuse me, sir, for a few minutes, 
for I have a difficult calculation before me, and I am afraid of making 
a mistake.” 

“Certainly,” said the stranger; “don’t let me disturb you. Pray 
go on with what you are about.” 

A few minutes afterwards the clerk entered. “Has anyone called 
for me, Mr. Christian?” he asked. 


“Only this gentleman. Will you have the kindness to attend 


.” 


to him? 

“ Christian,’ muttered the stranger to himself; “that was not the 
name, after all, I’ve made a blunder;” and he then entered into con- 
versation with the clerk concerning the subject he had called upon. 

Although no unpleasant consequences followed this meeting of 
Christian with the passenger who had been in the ship with him when 
he sailed from New York to London, it had the effect of making him 
exceedingly nervous and anxious. So much s0, indeed, that he began 
to entertain the idea of leaving New York and going farther west. 
Still his appointment was so good, and Mr. Lang on such a friendly 
footing with him, he did not like quitting his office. 

He remained with Mr. Lang till the termination of the third year, 
frequently, however, wishing to leave New York, yet averse to give 
up his appointment. A circumstance then occurred which made it 
absolutely necessary for him no longer to delay, but to carry out his 
project at once. A dispute had arisen between the vendor of some 
land on the banks of the Hudson and the purchasers, both with 
respect to price and the number of acres the plot of land contained. 
Although it hardly came within the compass of Brandon’s duties to 
attend to a transaction of the kind, as the matter required a good deal 
of tact in making peace, if possible, between the two litigants, Mr. Lang 
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had such perfect reliance in his good judgment, that he despatched 
him as his agent in the matter. After remaining absent for about a 
week, Brandon succeeded in bringing affairs to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, and he then took his place in a steamer to return to New 
York. 

He had been but a short time on board the boat when he saw a 
man, who appeared slightly intoxicated, approach him as if to speak 
to him, but before reaching him he turned suddenly round and walked 
away. ‘The circumstance excited Brandon’s curiosity as to the reason 
of the man’s behaviour. He remained, however, quietly seated, 
looking over some papers relating to the transaction he had been 
occupied with. When he had concluded he folded up the papers, and 
replacing them in a small travelling-bag, rose from his seat, and was 
about entering the cabin, when he again met the man who a short 
time before had behaved to him in so strange a manner. It was now 
Brandon’s turn to avoid his fellow-passenger, and without hesitation 
he returned abruptly to his own place on deck. He had recognised in 
him his old friend, Mr. Botcherley, the landlord of the sporting-house, 
with whom he had formerly been on terms of intimacy in London. 
Whether Brandon’s behaviour aroused the courage of Botcherley (he 
had recognised the landlord of “The Sun” when he first saw him), or 
whether his curiosity was likewise excited, it is impossible to say ; 
but now, instead of avoiding him, he approached, and held out his 
hand for his old companion to take, saying, as he did so, in a some- 
what thick voice : 

“My dear fellow, Brandon, whoever expected to see you here? 
How long have you been in America ?” 

“ Well,” said Christian, avoiding the question, “it’s some time now. 
But when did you come ?” 

“Oh! I’ve been settled in New York for nearly nine months, I've 
got a house, and am doing a very good stroke of business. In fact, 
trade is so brisk,” he continued, “that I’ve rather over-exerted myself, 
and beginning to feel ill, I thought I would take a trip on the 
Hudson to set me right again. And certainly it has done me good.” 

Christian looked at him for a moment, and could easily perceive 
from the inflamed state of his countenance, that illness had not caused 
his indisposition, but that he had acquired the habit of drinking, and 
was now suffering from its effects. Christian made no remark, and 
by way of preventing Botcherley from questioning him, said: 

“But what could have induced you to leave London ?—you, that 
had so excellent a business, that people used to say no man in the 
trade was more successful than you were ?” 

“JT had nothing to complain of in respect to the business,” said 
Botcherley. ‘That went on well enough. Had I only been as 
successful in racing matters, I should be now driving my four-in-hand 
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in London. But I wasn’t, and things came to grief, and I had to go 
into the bankruptcy court. There things didn’t prosper with me 
either. In consequence of having paid my turf debts like a gentle- 
man, my available assets were very small. Well, the commissioner 
said, as I had made a distinction in my creditors, and paid those in 
full who had no legal claim on me, leaving my trade creditors, to 
whom in honour I was quite as much indebted, with hardly a three- 
pence in the pound, he should refuse me a certificate for six months. 
When I came out of White Cross Street I found there was nothing 
to be done in England, and having contrived to put by (I don’t mind 
telling you now we are out of the grasp of the law in England) a few 
hundred pounds out of the wreck of my business, I came over to New 
York and took a small spirit-store. It has succeeded admirably, so 
much so indeed, that if I could carry it on as well as I have hitherto 
done, I should soon be a man of property. But,as I said before, I’ve 
worked so hard at it, that my health has broken down. And now, 
Brandon, what are you doing here, have you got a house ?” 

“No,” replied Brandon, “I have only a situation as clerk in an 
office.” 

“ But that can’t pay you very well,” said Botcherley. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you take a house, or rather, would you have any objection to come 
into partnership with me? By working together we should make a 
good fortune in no time.” 

“T hardly think,” replied Brandon, “I should be able to do the 
business justice. I have been out of it so long.” 

“Oh! nonsense,” said Botcherley, “ you’ll do very well. You can’t 
have forgotten the business by this time. Why it seems but yesterday 
when you were landlord of ‘The Sun.’ You'll do very well yet.” 
Then stooping to Christian, and speaking confidentially in his ear, he 
continued, “ Don’t be afraid, Brandon, of that little affair of yours 
being blown upon by me. I'll keep it dark enough, you may depend 
upon that. No, nor I won’t ask any questions how it was you got 
your pardon so soon. Of course you did, or you wouldn’t be here. 
But I tell you, old friend, we should do capitally together.” 

Christian made him no answer, for he was thinking deeply at the 
time in what manner he could avoid Botcherley when they were in 
New York. Botcherley, on the contrary, mistook his silence for 
hesitation, and said to him: 

“JT tell you what it is, Brandon, you come and see me, and then 
we'll talk the matter over, and I think I can prove to you that the 
best thing you can do is to be my partner.” 

“But,” said Christian, catching at what he thought would be an 
excuse, “it’s no use my disguising matters, I have no money.” 

“ Never mind,” said Botcherley, “that can be arranged. I know I 
can depend on you, Brandon. You'd be just the man for me. You're 
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such a strong fellow, you'd easily keep order in the house. I never 
was very strong you know, and since I’ve been ill, Im as weak as a 
water-rat. My customers, as a rule, are a rough lot, and it requires 
a man of great weight and muscle to keep them quiet. Now, what 
do you say? Ah! I see youre thinking over the matter. Well, 
come and see me, and then we'll talk about it again. But give me 
your address that I may be able to look you up.” 

Here was an ugly difficulty for Christian to get over. He managed, 
however, to accomplish it, and told Botcherley that he had not a card 
with him, but would give him the address before they left the boat. 
He would go into the cabin presently, he said, and write it. 

“ All right, old fellow,” said Botcherley, whose tipsy state prevented 
him from following consecutively for any length of time any subject 
of conversation. “All right. But I say, that fellow Skidmore is 
making a fortune out of ‘The Sun.’ What a pity it is you ever let 
that business slip through your fingers. I hate that Skidmore, he’s 
a sneaking, underhanded fellow! I never forgave him for giving 
evidence against you in that unfortunate affair of yours; and I verily 
believe he’s nothing but a tool in the hands of that scoundrel Desbrow. 
Why, would you have thought it? but that was the fellow who sold 
me up.” 

Other passengers now having taken seats near them, Christian 
whispered to his companion that it would be better to change the 
conversation. 

“ All right, old fellow,” he replied, “mum’s the word,” and he com- 
menced speaking on some indifferent subject of the day in New York 
with great gravity, but shortly after again reverted to unpleasant 
circumstances, when Christian put a stop to it by saying: 

“T will just go into the cabin, and write that address for you.” 
~ “Very well,” replied Botcherley, “I'll be with you there in a 
minute or two.” 

Botcherley did not, however, follow Christian into the cabin. He 
went instead to the bar of the steamboat and called for a glass of 
spirits, and this was followed by another. He then got into conver- 
sation with some persons standing around him, and explained to them 
the great satisfaction he had received on board the boat in meeting 
with an old London friend, who was now settled in New York, and 
as good a fellow as ever breathed. He would go and fetch him, and 
introduce him to them, he said. Fortunately for Christian, as 
Botcherley was about leaving the bar he saw an acquaintance, and 
immediately they proposed having a glass together, and Botcherley 
remained drinking with the newcomer till he was helplessly intoxi- 
cated, nor had he recovered when the boat arrived in New York, and 
Christian had the opportunity of disembarking without his knowledge. 

His interview with Botcherley now determined Christian to leave 
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New York at all hazards. He knew perfectly well that as soon as 
Botcherley had recovered from his drunken fit, he would endeavour 
to find him, in order to carry out the idea of their entering into 
partnership together. That Botcherley would have some difficulty in 
doing this was true, as he would evidently search for him under the 
name of Brandon. He resolved, therefore, to keep to the house as 
much as possible, so as not to run the chance of meeting his old 
acquaintance, 

There now remained for Christian to determine to what part of the 
States he would go, when Fortune came to his aid, giving him the 
opportunity not only of leaving New York, but the means of rapidly 
making money as well. His employer, Mr. Lang, had for some time 
entertained the idea of starting a branch establishment in Chicago, 
which was then fast rising into importance. Many of his clients had 
already left New York for Chicago, and he considered that if he could 
establish an agency there, in a short time it might become as flourish- 
ing as the one in New York. But to conduct both businesses single- 
handed was more than Mr. Lang could accomplish, and he made 
Christian an offer of becoming his partner in Chicago. 

Christian readily accepted the proposition, and a short time after- 
wards left New York for his new destination, where he rapidly 
succeeded in collecting around him several excellent clients. Before 
leaving New York he had written to both Gideon Harcourt and Mr. 
MeNeil, telling them of his having been taken into partnership by 
Mr. Lang, and that he was about removing to Chicago, where, for the 
future, he was to carry on his business, and that all letters were to be 
addressed to him there. In due time he received an answer from 
Harcourt, but none from the doctor. Harcourt informed him that 
three months before old Mrs. McNeil had died suddenly in a fit of 
apoplexy, and that, as the doctor had then no female in his house 
who could take charge of little Charlotte, he had determined to remove 
her to his own home, and place her under Mrs. Harcourt’s care. The 
doctor for some time pleaded strongly against this arrangement, but 
in vain. Mrs. Harcourt was only too pleased to have the child with 
her, and resolutely refused to entertain the idea of letting her remain 
with the doctor, even if her husband had consented. Mr. McNeil 
was obliged to succumb, and, although he visited her at least three 
times a week, he found the house so dull without her and his mother, 
that he determined to quit the business as soon as he could find any 
other occupation. In this Gideon was fortunately able to assist him. 
He had been called to the bar, and had already pleaded several causes 
very successfully, and among them one for an eminent ship-owner. 
This gentleman was so pleased with the talent Gideon had shown, 
that he desired his acquaintance, and a friendship had sprung up 
between them. One of his ships was about starting for Sydney with 
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emigrants, and Gideon told him he should consider it a favour, in case 
he was not engaged with a doctor, if he would give the appointment 
to his friend McNeil. The request was readily acceded to. The 
doctor sold off his establishment in the Borough, and engaging 
Jackson, the errand-boy, to act as his servant on board the ship, they 
had embarked with the emigrants for New South Wales. 

Harcourt’s letter further stated that little Charlotte was in excellent 
health, and although she at first had regretted the doctor’s absence, 
she at length, with the buoyancy of childhood, had overcome her 
chagrin, and now appeared perfectly happy and contented in her new 
abode. Enclosed in Harcourt’s letter was another written by the 
child herself, who, under the instruction of Mrs. Harcourt, was learn- 
ing to write. Of course Charlotte’s letter, which had been ruled and 
the words traced by her instructress, merely contained a few childish 
sentences, stating that she was quite well and happy, and was learning 
her lessons with Mrs. Harcourt, who said she was a very good girl. 

Christian was perfectly delighted with this letter from his little 
daughter, and he wrote to her in reply, taking care not to speak of 
the relationship between them. In his letter to Harcourt, however, 
he suggested that, as the doctor had now left England, the child 
might gradually be taught to understand that McNeil was not really 
her father ; that the father was in America, and hoped some day to 
return to her in England. He would leave this snbject entirely to 
Harcourt’s good judgment, he said, but begged him to bear in mind 
that if it could be carried out it would give him great satisfaction. 
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3ist of December, 1870. 


Passina—swiftly passing, 
From human sight away,— 

Down to the grave of Ages 
The Year must go to-day! 


He lies upon the earth, 
Looking toward the sky; 
One by one, the hours advance 

Bidding him good-bye. 


He has fought his battles well; 
His race is nearly run; 

He has finished what he came for, 
Let him rest—his work is done! 


* * * * 


It was such a night as this, 

Half way ’twixt dusk and dawn,— 
The winds sang out, “Hurrah !” 
And by light of moon and star 

I saw the New Year born. 


We gave him a joyful welcome, 
We offered him costly cheer, 

We wrung all bitterness from our hearts, 
To greet his advent here; 

And solemnly said, with bended head, 
“God bless the New-born Year!” 


He came and brought us gifts; 
A crowd of hopes and fears, 

Bright fancies, dull realities, 
Some smiles—and many tears. 


He showed us a shadowy future, 
Set in his magic glass ; 

And we thought we heard him whisper, 
“Tt will surely come to pass.” 
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The days that were his servants, 

Carried him through the spring, 
To the summer crowned with crimson flowers, 
And autumn rich with harvest hours, 

Making the valleys sing ; 


And the days that were his masters, 
And would not let him stay, 

Hurried him over those pleasant times, 

And beyond the sound of the Christmas chimes 
And we watched them speeding away ; 


And as the sun was setting 
From a misty evening sky, 
The Old Year saw with a sudden start 
His last remaining day depart, 
And he felt the frost within his heart, 
And knew that he must die. 


* * * * 


And now we keep our vigil, 

That he may not pass alone; 
And while his last hours linger 
He points with solemn finger 


To all that he hath done; 


All the sorrow that he brought us, 
Which at last hath made us know, 

That out of our days of heaviness 
And nights of silent woe, 

And from every grief borne patiently 
Wisdom and strength shall grow. 


And we think of how we welcomed him 
With many a hopeful prayer ; 

And looking back on the troubled past, 
And the things that are, and weve, 

We softly thank him ere he die, 

And still may say, most reverently, 
God bless the good Old Year! 
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Look out—the burning stars 
Light up the midnight sky— 
The torch-lights for the dying Year— 
And like plumes on a warrior’s bier, 
The trees wave solemnly. 


On the distant northern hills 

Ts spread a cold white shroud, 
And in the far horizon 

Rises a pall-like cloud. 


Listen—the warning voice 
Proclaims lis time is come; 

And the minutes in mute procession 
Are waiting to bear him home. 





Now the deep bells toll out 








| His knell to the listening earth ; , 
A moment more, and they shall sweep 
Booming through his eternal sleep 
For the new-comer’s birth. \ 
| Passing—swiftly passing, 
| Now—the last stroke is gone! 
| And through the hushed and shivering air 
Echoes a long, faint moan. 
Silence ! Lay down his head 
| Where ashes and dust are spread : i: 
God rest the Year that’s dead! 
| C. F. B. 
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is fully subscribed by 300 Members of the Legal Profession. 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 
Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. 
Unreserved information on all points, on application to 

E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 


Ik YOUR HAIR IS FALLING OFF OR TURNING GREY 
The following will effectually arrest it : 
BEETHAWMW’S HAIR FLUID, 


WARRANTED FREE FROM LEAD, SILVER, MERCURY, AND ALL POISONOUS COMPOUNDS, 
Arrests falling off, strengthens when weak, and in cases of baldness, or when the hair is thin and short, its vitalising 
and gently stimulating properties induce a iuxuriant growth of new hair. For Dressing and Embellishing it is 
unequalled, and the rich gloss it imparts is truly beautiful. When used with the Hair Colour Restorers and Dyes now 
advertised, the unsightly yellow and green imparted by them will be obviated, and the colour greatly improved by pro- 
ducing a more natural appearance. Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. (equal to 4 small), 

IF YOUR HAIR IS GREY 


BEETHAWM’S INDELIBLE EXTRACT, 
A refreshing wash, free from grease or dye, is warranted to remove all greyness, and restore its youthful colour and 
beauty without staining the most delicate skin, Half-pint bottles, 3s., pints, 5s.6d. Mr. Beetham has devoted upwards 
of twenty years to the study of the hair, and the continued patronage accorded to his preparations by royalty, the aristoe 
cracy, gentry, and thousands of persons in nearly all parts of the world, prove the estimation in which they are held, 
; BEETHAM’S CORN AND BUNION PLASTER 
Maintains its high character as ‘the most wonderful disperser of the above tormentors. Its application gives almost 
instant relief ; many thousands of persons have acknowledged its efficacy during the last twenty years. Boxes, 1s., and 
28. 6d., sent free for 14 or 33 stamps, by M. Beetham & Co., Chemists to the Royal Family, 7, Promenade, Cheltenham, 
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TEMPLE BAR ADVERTISER. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


PRPPLPIPL OPO 


CLEMENT MAROT, and ies Studies. By Henry Moriry, In 


2 vols., crown 8vo., 18s. 


ALL ROUND THE WORLD. By Parker Gitwore (“ Ubique”). 1 vol., 


crown 8vo. With Illustrations. Second Edition. 7s, 6d. [Now Ready. 
WHYTE MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


CONTRABAND: or, A Losing Hazard. By Wuyre Metvitter, Author 
of “ Market Harboro’,” “ M. or N.,” &c., &c. 2 vols, 


W. G. CRAVEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE MARGRAVINE. By W. G. Cravex. In 2 vols. With Illus. 


trations, 


THE EARTH;; a Descriptive History of the Phenomena and Life 
of the Globe. By Exisee Recius. Wlth two hundred and fifty-four Maps and Illustrations 
Edited by B. B. Woopwarp. 


ASKAROS KASSIS, the COPT: a Romance of Modern Egypt. By 


EpWIN DE Lxoy, late U.S. Consul-General in Egypt. 1 vol., crown 8vo., price 7s. td, 


THE WAR OF 1870; Events and Incidents from the Battle-fields, 
By Count »E LA CHAPELLE, French Correspondent of the “Standard,” at the Seat of War. 
1 vol., 48. 6d. { Ready, 


CURIOSITIES OF TOIL, and other Papers. By Dr. Wywrer, Author 
of ‘Our Social Bees,”’ ‘‘ Curiosities of Civilization,” &e, 2 vols., crown 8vo., i8s. 
“ The articles vary in length and character, and treat of almost every subject, from the Use of Sewage to Venice, and 
from Fish Culture to Suicide. Dr. Wynter writes in each case with an interest so keen that, in spite of ourselves, it 
becomes infectious. He seems tu combine the characteristics of at least three schools of writers.”— Observer. 


THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, and at the Period of the 


Yenaissance. By Paut Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob), Beautifully Illustrated with nineteen 
Chromo-Lithographic Plates, and four hundred Woodcuts, In 1 vol., royal 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
The “ Times,” April 23rd, 

« All we need add to this notice is, that in these chapters, as well as in the final one on printing, the re+der will find 
most readable accounts of all those arts and processes, accompanied by excellent engravings. We see that under Book- 
binding, the author has reproduced a print of the seventeenth century, showing how, in the Library of Leyden, all the 
books were chained to the reading-desks. Some such precaution might well “be adopted by the fortunate owners of 
M. Lacroix’s pretty book, for its interest and beauty are such as to make it just such a volume that a literary friend 
with a convenient memory might burrow, and then furget to return.” 


NEW TRACKS IN NORTH AMERICA. A Journal of Travel and 
Adventure, whilst engaged in the Survey of a Southern Railroad to the Pacific Ocean, during 
1867-8. New and cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., demy 8vo., with twenty Chromos and numerous 
Woodcuts, 18s. 





The “ Times,” Dec. 25th. 

“ We have read Mr. Bell’s book with great pleasure. He tells his story clearly, intelligibly, and modestly ; and he 
introduces us to a region of North America with which Europeans are very slightly acquainted. For an account of 
the wonderful capabilities of these provinces, to which one lo:gs to transport some 500,000 Englishmen—fo: we should 
not suffer from their departure, and abroad they would become our best customers—for an account of these and other 
kiudred matters, we must refer the reader to ‘ New ‘Tracks in North America, ” 


PRIMITIVE MAN. ‘Translated from the French of Louis Ficurer, and 


Illustrated with thirty Scenes of Primitive Life, * two hundred and thirty-three Figures of 
Objects belonging to Pre-Historic Ages. Demy 8vo., 12s, 


A FRESH FIELD FOR TOURISTS. 
TRY LAPLAND; a Fresh Field for Summer Tourists. By Aves- 


ANDER H. Hurciinsoy, Captain R.N. With a Map and Illustrations. Second Edition, Crown 


Svo., 6s. The “ Times,” 5th Cct. 
“ This is the title of a lively little book giving an account of a summer excursion made in June and July, 1869, by 
Captain Hutchinson, R.A., accompanied by his wife. . . . . We must bid adieu to this pleasant bvok, and we ouly 
hope that next summer the re may be sev eral pairs willing to try Laph ud for their holiday.” 


The “ Athenaum. 
“ We have nothing but praise for'this modest and useful liule book.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 198, PICCADILLY. 























MR. SAM SLICK ON CERTAIN 
MATTERS CONCERNING THE 
LADIES AND FAIR PLAY. 


“Yus, Squire,” said Mr. Slick, “I calc’late the Britishers 
hev got their work cut out for ’em this time. It takes 
alot o’ money to carry on their business, if they ha’n’t 
got no room hardly on the ground floor; and John Bull's 
credit’s amazin’ good, considerin’ how he pays his debts. 
It’s none of our business though what sort of stuff he 
pays other folks with; they may take the promises, and 
we'll take the money. He may as well shell out now: 
there’s no use in goin’ to a lot o’ onnecessary expense in 
beatin’ about the bush, an’ then comin’ back to toe the 
mark at the end on’t. We’re pooty good customers of 
one another, an’ don’t want no onpleasantness: *t would 
be a great misfortin to all consarned.” 


** How do you suppose, Mr. Slick,” said I, ‘ that ques- 
tion is going to be settled?” 


*¢ All you’ve got to do,” said Mr. Slick, “is to git the 
ladies settled an’ the job’s done. Ye mus’n’t never run 
agin the ladies, Squire, coz if ye do, they’re sartain to git 
the better on ye. Jest let ’em hev fair play, an’ they’re . 
the contentedest creeturs alive.” 


‘What is your notion of fair play, Mr. Slick?” 


“My notion of fair play for the ladies is, a kind 
husband and a good sewin’ machine apiece all 
round; an’ for them as ha’n’t got ’em, a chance to 
git °em; they may jest as well try to git along without 
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ane as t’other. Why, we hev the comfortablest kind o’ 
times down in Connecticut now-a-days, it’s ekal to a 
change o’ climate, an’ we ha’n’t got no Gulf Stream 
a-pourin’ warm water all round us neither. The ladies 
used to git together arternoons all by themselves to make 
aprons for the heathen, an’ gossip an’ backbite an’ make 
one another onsatisfied. Now they spend their time 
a-workin’ at home with their sewin’ machines an’ babies, 
a-conjurin’ up an’ practicin’ on sweet things to say to 
their husbands. I tell ye, Squire, there’s nothin’ like 
makin’ useful occupation agreeable. 

**But sewin’ machines are jest like everythin’ else: 
some are only made to sell and git out of order, an’ then 
go back to run up a bill for tinkerin’; an’ some are good 
enough for sich as hey nothin’ to do but study on ’em. 
But mine, Squire, walk into the affections of everybody 
right off, an’ the longer they keep ’em the more vartues 
they find in’em. If folks don’t git sich as do the best 
work an’ show no kickin’, its coz they don’t use their 
reasonin’ faculties. 

*«‘P’r’aps you never see one 0’ my sewin’ machines to 
work, Squire. It’s a most amazin’ fine sight. The way 
they pick up the stitches, an’ twist ’°em and fling ’em 
behind like the paddle-wheel to a steamboat ! without. any 
flusterin’ and rattle though; they’re as quiet and quick as 
cat arter a mouse; there a’n’t no trouble in ’em at all. 
T never see another sich a sight since I was raised from 
a seedlin’. 

** An’ my way of doin” business is jest about the same 
sort. JI never ax nobody to buy my sewin’ machines, 
an’ I don’t spend my breath a tellin’ how much better 

















they are ’n other folks’s, I make everybody welcome to 
the use of "em for @ month or so, an’ I tell ye, Squire, it 
a’n’t in human natur’ to part with’em arter that; but 
*tween you and me, when I come to square accounts, 
sometimes [ have to allow a trifle for all sorts o’ trum- 
pery double-thread an’ lock-stitch cantankerous consarns 
that people hev heen humbugged with, an’ are glad to 
git rid of, an’ the only individooals that a’n’t satisfied are 
the double-thread an” lock-stiteh fellers ; they go about as 
‘ mournful as a hen in a hail-storm. *Spose they took to 
lettin’ people have their troublesome sewin’ machines jest 
to git acquainted with *em; why the pesky things ’d be 
back in no time. 

“‘There’s nothin’ like satisfyin’ everybody else an’ yer- 
self at the same time. But it takes an oncommon good 
article to satisfy everybody, an’ it takes a lot o’ business 
to satisfy yerself, coz it don’t do to make much profit on 
one trade; a nimble sixpence ’s better ’n a slow shillin’. 
All I want is jest to keep the mill a-goin’, an’ I put my 
price down to the lowest notch, an’ keep the quality 
where it allers was. I only make one sort ; I don’t.onder- 
take to git my name up with one thing and make my fortin 
on another. The same Machines I git Six Guineas for now 
fetched Hight Pounds only last year, thousands of *em, 
an’ they don’t cost me a ha’penny less now ’n they did then. 
It costs less to sell em, that’s all; an’ I think it’s only jest 
fair to let folks have ’em cheaper when they come right 
along o’ their own aceord arter’em without any coaxin’; 
an’ if I’m not, mightily mistaken, good policy an’ fair 
play in trade amount to jest about the same thing the world 
over,” 



















[THE SAME MACHINE IS WORKED BOTH BY HAND AND FOOT AT PLEASURE ] 


New Edition of our Illustrated Price List 
now ready, with full particulars of our 
Reduced Prices, and of our system of FREE 
TRIAL AT HOME BEFORE PURCHASE, 
Carriage Paid, &c. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 


150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
135, REGENT STREET, W. LONDON. 
16, CROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 


AGENCIES : 
LIVERPOOL—Oxrton & Co., 114, Bold Street. 
BIRMINGHAM—T. S. Toncukg, 3, Bull Street. 
BRISTOL—B. G. Boom, 61, Park Street. 
CANTERBURY—T. Warr & Co., 15, Mercery Lane. 
CORK—Arkxins Bros., The London House. 
GLASGOW—M. BROWN, 105, Sauchiehall Street. 

LEICESTER—H. Gee; BARNSTAPLE—W. H. Hearson; NORTHAMPTON — 
1. G. Higgins; CHELTENHAM—J. Steel & Co.; Hastincs—Alderton and 
hrewsbury; DunDEE— A. Henry; Bury St. EpMunps—F, C. Andrews ; 
(eswick— J. Meadows ; and in many other Towns, 
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And the 
AUTHORITY OF 
ROYALTY THE FACULTY. 


THE BEST REMEDY for Disorders of the Pulmonary Organs: in Difficulty 
of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phlegm—in incipient Consumption (of 
which CouGH is the most positive indication), they are of unerring efficacy. 
In AstHMA and in WINTER CouGH they have never been known to fail. 

Keatina’s Couch Lozences are free from every deleterious ingredient ; ° 
they may, therefore, be taken at all times by the most delicate female and by 
the youngest child ; while the PuBLic SPEAKER and the PRroressioNaL SINGER 
will tind them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION ; having been in use for more than 
Haur A Century, and the numerous testimonials received fully bear ut 
the above statement. 


One er two, taken at bed-time, will allay the irritation in the throat, and prevent the Cough 
from disturbing the patient during the night, and one also eight or ten times in the day, when the 
Cough is troublesome, will afford great relief. 

Being made from the Prescription of an eminent Physician, they are contidently recommended 
to persons subject to the above complaints. 


Allow the Lozenges to dissolve in the mouth yradually. 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s, 14d., and Tins, 2s. 94., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d, each, 
by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 
Sold Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World, To some 
parts 4 vor World, such as China and the East Indies, the Lozenges are put 
up in Bottles. 


CAUTION.—To prevent spurious imitation, please to observe thut the words “* KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES” ure engraven on the Government Stamp of 
euch Box, and notice the Trade Murk as above, without which none are genuine. 





These Lozenges are put up with directions in every Language. 


SOLD WHOLESALE BY 
ARCLAY & SONS; EDWARDS ; NEWBERRY; SUTTON & Co. ; 
SANGER & SONS. 
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READ THE TESTIMONIALS. 








Testimonial from C~* nel HEWETT, J.P. and D.L., 3rd Brigade Cardiff Artillery Volunteers, 


; : Ter. Mab. Ellis, Punty-Pridd, Glamorgan, Mag. 1866. 
DEAR Sir,—I was attacked with a severe couga, which your LOZuNGE3 removed in a few days. My 
servants also, by taking your LOZENGES, were soun-cureds “F feel it a duty to the public to offer my 
testimony to th ir cffiszacy, which you are at liberiy to publish. Yours truly, 
‘To Mr. THOMAS KEATING. . W. HEWETT. 





RECENT ISESTIMONIAL. 
, : : ; Angust 23, 1868. 
DEAR SIR,-—Having tried your Covucn LozeNnGEs in India I have much pleasure in testifying to 
their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and Bronchial affections ; so good a 
medicine ought to be known to be appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with theo best results. 
AQ INNS Sg | al 


To Mr. THOMAS KEATING.  -Apolinectry 





. Be ical Service. 





’ London, 91, Cannon Street. 
Sir,—From the great benefit I have derived in using your CoueH LOozENGks, I cannot refrain from 
expressing to yosuebalet that they possess most wonderful curative properties, and I sincerely hope 
you will derive every advantage frem them, to which I consider you are justly entitled. 
« " Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘ To Mr. THOS. KEATING, 79, St. Paul's Church Yard. JOHN CULEMAN, 





4 Copy of a letter from the late COLONEL HAWKER, (the well-known Author on 
y “GUNS AND SHOOTING.”) 
q Longparish House, near Whitchyrch, Hats. October 21st, 1846. 
o SiR—I ¢caunot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect T have experienced by taking only a few 
' | of your LOZENGHs. [had a cough for sveral weeks that defied all that had been prescribed for me, 
and yet [ got completely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are 
the only ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 

To Mr. KEATING, 79, St. Pa:l’s Church Yard. Tam, Sir, your humble servant, P. HAWKER. 





Important Testimonial from a CLERGYMAN in Essex. 





August 25th, 1866. 
} Deak SirR,—I have derived so much benefit from using your CouGH LOZENGES, that I write to make 
ey acquainted with the circumstance, and with the view of benefiting some who may be inconvenienced 
a winter cough. For many years [have been more or less troubled with a cough, but during last 
winter it became so bad that [could scarce!y read aloud. Having taken other remidies, some of them 
vory nauscous, among them Cough no More, without obtaining relief, | tried your LOZENGES, which are 
very palatable, and was agreeably surprised at the result of the trial. You are at liberty to make use 
of this communication. I remain, faithfully yours, E. L. D. 








From 8. H. MURLEY, Esq., Surgeon, Cheltenham. 

DEAR KEATING,—It affords me much pleasure to learn that the sale of your CouGH LOZENGES is so 
extensive. Being acquainted with their composition, I am fully persuaded of their efficacy for promoting 
gentle expectoration, and allaying pulmonary irritation. In cases of Catarrhal disorder, it, is most 
desirable to combitic a class of medicines which may calm without the deleterious effects of Opium, and 
this desideratum is, I believe, effected by the ingredients in your CouGH Lozenews. I well remember 
\ the very high opinion which a late eminent surgeon of one of our London Hospitals had of this 
' preparation ; he frequently told me that it was the only medicine which afforded relief to his wife, who 

“| had suffered for many years from Asthma. 
j ; If you consider the testimony of a Practitioner (of thirty-six years of exteusive practice) of any advan- 
tage, you are quite welcome to avail yourself of Unis recommendation. With best wishes, 
Believe me, dear KEATING, faithfully yours, S. H, MURLEY. 
To Mr. KEATING, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 





St. Paul's Cauciedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 
Sir,—I have much pleasure in recommending your LOZENGES to those who may be distressed with 
Hoarseness. They‘have afforded me relief on several occasions when scarcely Wle to sing from the effects 
of Catarrh, I think they would be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers and Public Orators. 
I am, Sir, yowrs faithfully, THOMAS FRANCIS. 
To Mr. KEATING. Vicar Choral. 


ae 





¢ Testimonial from a NATIVE MEDICAL MAN in BOMBAY. 

\ Agiari Lane, Native Toen, Bombay, Oct. 2nd, 1855 

i Ny DBAR Sik,—l have great pleasure in informing you of the great good your excellent COUGH 
@ | -Lozences do in Pulm nary discases. [am a Medical Practitioner in Bombay, and am satisfied with 

their godd effects, and feel obliged by your would sending me the wholesale price for a quantity. 

I i I remain, Sir, yours respeetfally, i 

i ; T. KBATING, Esq. COWASJI RUTTONJI KHARADI. 
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SHE THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


of obtaining Pianofortes, originated 
by CRAMERS, and only fully developed by 
them, has now undergone an _ ordeal 
lasting over five years, and CRAMERS’ 
experience enables them to assert that by 
the numbers in all parts of the United 
Kingdom as well as in the colonies who 
have obtained Pianofortes from them on 
this system, its convenience and advan- 
tages have been fully appreciated. From 
the first CRAMERS have furnished not only 
instruments of their own manufacture, but 
also the Pianofortes of all the other great 
makers, and they have for some time ex- 
tended the system to Harmoniums, Ameri- 
can Organs, and Organs for the Church or 
the Chamber. CRAMERs would respectfully 
solicit all who are desirous of obtaining an 
instrument, to apply direct to themselves, 
when they will find no difficulties either 
interposed or suggested to their acquire- 
ment of any class of instrument, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 
CrRAMERS take this opportunity to call 
attention to their new ‘“ Boudoir Oblique 
Piano,” and to their “Cabinet Organ,” 
particulars of which are subjoined. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY (Tue Larcest 1n Europe), 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE, 


THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE. 


——— 


TRICHORD. PATENT CHECK ACTION, 
Freight, 3% feet ; width, 44 feet; price 50 Guineas. 


More convenient in size, more effective in tone, more 
agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance, than 
any Pianoforte hitherto made. These instruments are manu- 
factured by Cramer & Co., and can be obtained at their 
Pianoforte Galleries, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
64, West STREET, BRIGHTON ; and also of CRAMER, Woop 
AND Co., 43, MoorGATE STREET ; WESTMORELAND STREET, 
Dusan; Hicu Srreer, BeLtrast; and of Woop & Co.,, 
Epinsurcu ; and J. Muir Woop & Co., Giascow. 

If taken on the Three Years System of hire, Four-and-a 
half Guineas per quarter; if on the ordinary hire, 215. per 
month. 


ARN aan pn 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, ~ 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 











CRAMER’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 


RAMER & CO. are the only Manufacturers in England 

of the American Organs. The tone is most agreeable, 

and, although produced from the ordinary vibrator, is nearer 
to that of the metal pipe than has hitherto been obtained 


from the Harmonium. 


The following are the varieties at present Manufactured 
by Cramer & Co. : 


Black Walnut or Oak, Knee Swell, 5 octaves — Ae 
» 2 stops, =,, eee 15 
» 4 9 ” ove 22 
» © 5 ” psi 28 
Rosewood or Walnut, a 8s - -_  - 


PERERA FIO 


HARMONIUM & AMERICAN ORGAN ROOMS, 
201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.; and WEST STREET, BRIGHTON. 
CRAMER, WOOD & C0., Moorgate Street, London; & Dublin & Belfast. 








CRAMER'S 
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With four stops, containing 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered 
front pipes. Mahogany case, French Polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep. 

Price in dark stained pine, 65 Guineas ; in black walnut, 70 Guineas ; 
in oak, 80 Guineas ; and in dark mahogany, 85 Guineas. 

CraMERs have been induced to manufacture this Organ at so very 
moderate a cost to meet the demand for an instrument with the full tone 
of the organ pipe instead of the thin, reedy tone of the harmonium. The 
size is convenient for almost any drawing-room, and the instrument being 
on castors can be moved almost as easily as a pianoforte. 

Illustrated Lists on application. 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 
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THE 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE, No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 
is the only way by which, for small periodical pay- 
ments, Provision can be made for Families, at the 
death of those on whom they depend. 


Heads of Families and others, who have 
not made adequate provision for those dependent on 
them, ave invited to consider whether Life Assurance 
does not exactly meet their own convenience and 
family requirements. 


A Life Policy in an Office of known credit 
7s also valuable as a Security in Business and 
Monetary Transactions. In thousands of instances, 
such a Policy has rendered important service during 
the lifetime of the Policyholder, without prejudice 
to its value as a Family Provision after his death. 


VALUE OF THE SOCIETY’S POLICIES 
AS FAMILY PROVISIONS OR BUSINESS SECURITIES. 





AMOUNTS PAYABLE UNDER POLICIES OF £1000 IN 1871. 























is stag | Amount Payable. Poles. Amount Payable. og Amount Payable. 
1817 | £2671 18 11 1841 | £1596 0 4 1857 | £1195 13 3 
1820 2260 Ir 6 1842 1565 II 5 1858 1175 19 4 
1825 2111 4 8 1846 i443 2 7 1859 1156 6 oO 
1828 2021 17 6 1848 1394 17 6 1860 1136 13 8 
1832 I90I 3 I 1850 1346 16 7 1862 1170. 9 3 
1835 1796 0 10 1852 1298 18 9 1864 1084 3 6 
1839 1657 0 2 1855 1235 4 10 1865 1o7r xr 8 








The Bonuses added to Policies of larger and smaller amounts are exactly proportional. 





London, 28 CORNHILL. Liverpool, 14 WATER STREET. 
Dublin, 9 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. Manchester, 39 Cross St., KinG St. 
Glasgow, 114 WEST GEORGE STREET. 














l INVESTMENTS 


The Scottish Widows’ Fund. 


First-Class Landed Securities . : ; ; ‘ : - £3,977,533 
First-Class Railway Debentures. , 520,000 
Annuities and Reversions on Landed Sepa: and Life Policies . 653,384 
Loans to Members on Security of Policies within their Surrender 

Value ; : ; : ; ; ; ; ; ‘ 504,000 
Government Life Aduuities : 2 ‘ ; . . . 10,230 
House Property and Ground Rents . ; : ; ; . 160,000 
Office Furniture : ; . . 1,621 
Premiums, etc., on which the Daye of Giiace are carseat . : ° 160,000 
Interest on ni estments from last payment . : é ; , 47,000 
Cash in Bank, and onhand . 7 , ; : : 70,215 


Total Funds. . - £5,203,983 


Il. ANNUAL REVENUE. 


Premiums of Assurance. : ‘ 5 - £425,000 
Interest on Investments . ; : : : ‘ ; ‘ » 210,000 


Total Revenue . . .£635,000 


No Loss upon Investment has ever been sustained by the Society. 


Il. PROFIT. 


The Surplus of the seven years ending 31st December 1866, 
upon a Valuation by the well-known Carlisle Tables, after deduct- 
ing the whole loading, equal to £1,146,719, and assuming future 
interest at the low rate of £3 per cent, was ° . 


On 3lst January 1871, 


The Lists for the Year 1870 will be closed. 


New Policyholders entering during Fanuary will rank 
Jor the Bonus applicable to the year 1870, in addition to the 
Bonuses of the years 1871, 1872, and 1873, at next Division 
of Profits, which takes place at the close of 1873. 


Forms of Proposal for Assurances may be obtained on application to any 
of the Society’s Offices or Agencies. 


Heap Orrice, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 


9 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH, 


December 1870. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 





Leeds, 18 East PARADE. Norwich, 48 St. Gites’ CHURCH PLAIN, 
Birmingham, 29 BENNETT’s HILL. Belfast, 2 HIGH STREET. 
Dundee, 53 REFORM STREET. 
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oreo CHOICE PERFUMERY & CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 


IHLANG-LHLANG, VANDA, JOCKEY-OLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other sweet 
from 23,44. ; thtee ina pretty box for 73., 
PHOTUCHROME héw Pomade to restore Grey Hair to its‘origing! colour. 35. 6d. 
MUSICAL Al, 3 SCENT CASES, &c., from One Guinea, 
acini abeminated price 60.3 aa 
PERFUME BOXES, BASKETS, &c,, in‘tanmense variety; 
SCENT OASES (Fancy Wood, Leather, Velvet, &c.) from 6a; ‘ 
ge OK ACUOLAR CRACKERS, a new made of telling haters fe @d. per doren. 
e< FLOKAL CRACKERS, containing besatifulectnted flowers, 53, 0d. per dozen. 
RAN CRACKERS, 53. 64, > on COSTUME CRACKERS, 3s, Gd. per dusen. 
‘ROSEWATER On Ae ip gs 
—AURPRISE BOUUEL pase iolets, 2%.-6d. ; Rosebuds. 38/-i,$ Mtoinped Flowers, 68,64 
VAXISIAN VIENSESE b FANS, from 24, to Lal nr a 
ORNAMENTS for CHRISTM ‘2 6d. 4 
“PERFUMED CHRISTMAS “CARDS, tro spe do Peectmas SACHETS, from 6d. 
Bag ia ene bape CHRISTMAS CARDS, to‘eontain portrait of sender, 34, per dozen. 
Detailed ist on application, ‘Promfains to Tejail parchasers above be, frets 16th Dec. 
acaans RIMMEL, Perfumer to H,R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
96, Srxawp, 128, Recent oscars and 24, Comxntt, Juanes 76, aise 's Roap, Bargnror. 


_ CHARM PMAN’S | 
Entire Wheat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty. as‘the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for ‘infants, children, and imvalids, Its richness in phosphates 
jmiakes-it invaluable during teething; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 

Abed for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are ‘Tejected. 
: From the“ Lancet,” and Aprils 1870... 
mR hope it will.take the place of the purely starchy compounds now-in io; sh tk Wi cen 6 cbt na 
re eee F.CS., Professor of hen Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 


. Society of Great Britain, &e. 
ws ow ‘gluten or flesh-fo inne apap and earth Eg in meres and seethisthroitng.. 


substance, 
— P i > 
be a vay val yoni ¢ hear ® nay pean. son ga ht a ‘Com-four, 
if oon nial and be Demagiete, Se Sx. in Ps Phew | and ae packets, and Co tine; 


pe Orlando Jones & va 


Sc amgacta 





s 





Inventors and Manifacturers of 


“Rice Starch. 





DIGESTION RESTORED. 


‘PAN EATINE ava Remed for Indigestion is vastly superior to Pepsine, which ean only di 
NQREATI + cies mat hates escent oe aes se 


PANGREATINE F POWDER, Bottles, 2s., 33, 6¢,, 68. 6d., a ene oe : 
PA SATINE WINE, Bottles, 3s., 5s., and 10s," - 





» CONSUMPTION, WASTING, eC. 


RE EATIC EMULSION decidedly astiste digestion and siouristen. he ie: Tn cases of 
; &e., rambiet a ‘cause it ts most valuable. Patients tale it-readily when-they cannot take Cod 
Men-with each Bottle. Bottles, 2s.'6d., 4s. 64., and 88, © 


PANGREATIZEO DIGESTIVE COD LIVER ‘OIL, Bottles, 9s. and 6s, 
Prepared by SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond Street, qondion. 


\ Procurable of all Chemists. NoteSAVORY & MOORE’ on atiacsoul 














ACCIDENTS On 1 
(RIDING, DRINING, WALK : 


A BONUS “TO Alay POLICY HOLDEE 
HAS) ie, DECLARED, PAYAR 








, “ORF E 


64, CORNHILL & 10, 











TABLE DELICACIES, 
Of the Highest Quality, 
| Manufactured by 





— To THE QUEEN. 
PROPRIETORS ‘OF ‘ 


AND CURRY. PasTE 


Sold retail te: all parts of the World, and 
Wholesale at the Manufactory, 
wm, , SOHO SQUARE, LONDON... 
Os; Barnaivanice Fans MTT, 






































